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The  rise  of  Christians  with  influence 
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The  British  obsession  with  fetishism 
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Clinton  surges  to  victory 


Dole  saved  from  humiliation 
by  strong  support  in  South 


ItetlnWaBcer 
In  WasMngton 
and  JcHMlhan  ftendland 
InLitUeRock 


President  CUaton  celebrates  as  the  votes  pile-up  to  secure  him  a second  term 


PNOTOORAm:  GREG  GeSON 


PRESIDENT  Bill 
Clioton  was 
last  night  head' 
lug  back  to  the 
White  House 
and  into  his- 
tory as  fbe  first 
Democrat  to  win  raelection  in 
the  post-war  era. 

But  although  early  esit 
polls  gave  Mr  rnintnn  a enm. 
fbrtahle  majority  in  the  elec 
toral  college,  be  was  falling 
just  short  of  his  desired  moral 
mandate  of  half  n:  more  of  file 
popular  vote  •>-  with  .49  per 
to  Republican  BcA>  Dc^'s 
42  per  cent 

The  ezrt  polls  also  sug- 
gested that  be  will  ooce  again 
face  a Congress  with  a nar- 
row but  hostile  Republican 
majority  !c  both  Ho^  and 
Senate. 

Mr  Clinton  was  winning 
with  a huge  2&-point  lead  tn 
California  and  easily  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  ^nn- 
sylvaziia,  and  Illinois,  and 

was  ahead  ;ifi  .the  battle 
ground  state  of  Florida.  But 
Mr  Dole  was  comfortably 
holding  the  Republican 
strongholds  of  the  South  and 
West,  and  was  ahead  in  Texas 
\r<f  10  points  on  morning  poQ- 
tag  which  showed  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  male  vote. 

A spirited  Republican 
recovery  In  tbe  Soofii,  and 
the  strenuous  Get  Out  Tbe 
Vote  efforts  on  its  behalf  by 
the  Christian  Coalition,  ap- 
peared to  have  forestalled  a 
dinton  landslide  in  tbe  popu- 
Itf  vote  and  saved  his  eac- 
hausted  Republican  opponent 
from  humiliation. 

According  to  tbe  early  ait 
polls.  Mr  Dole  appeared  likdy 
to  carry  at  least  12  states,  a 
ftr  better  perfbnnanee  than 
the  w^ieouts  on  tbe 

Democrats  in  the  last  land- 
slide elections  of  1972  and 
1984. 

The  third  party  cazididate, 
Ross  Perot,  appeared  to  be 
getting  close  to  10  per  cant  cf 


the  vote,  less  than  his  19  per 
cent  in  1992  but  ter  more  than 
the  opinion  po^  had  sug- 
^sted.  Many  the  last  block 
of  S to  10  per  cent  of  unde- 
cided voters  appear  to  have 
made  a last-minute  decisiiwi 
to  cast  an  essentially  protest 
vote  ibr  fiie  Texan  billionaire. 

Despite  glomny  predictions 
of  a low  turnout  bf  a bored 
electorate,  there  were  long 
queues  at  tbe  polling  sfaitinna 
on  tbe  east  coast  yesterday 
morning.  Nationwide  good 
weather  also  promised  a 
strong  turnout 
Tbe  mood  was  ebullient  on 
President  Clinton’s  plane  as 
be  made  the  last  fitptif  of  his 
last  campaign  back  to  UtUe 
Rock.  Aides  danced  tbe 
trendy  Latin-American 
macareoa  in  file  aisles.  Mr 
dinton  raised  a toast  to  bis 
secret  service  escorts.  Hillary 
CUntoQ,  who  neither  drank 
nor  danced,  promised  to  per- 
form the  macarena  when  tbe 
election  results  were  in. 

Mr  Clinton  cast  his  vote  in 
Idtfie  Ro(^,  jemaing  toe  toon- 
sands  of  Arkansans  who  con- 
founded toe  predictions  of 
low  turnout  to  queue  round 
the  block  at  fiie  city's  pniung 
stations.  He  staged  his  poUtir 
cal  homecoming  at  Pcdling 
Station  478B  at  Union  Station. 

Acemnpanied  by  hto  Clin- 
ton and  Chelsea,  he  had  to 
have  toe  long,  detailed  ballot 


Bob  Dole . . . appeared 
likely  to  carry  12  states 

form  eodained  to  him  before 
donning  his  spectacles  and 
voting  for  himiM.1f  and  drwng 
of  loc^  candiriafAC 

Lacking  any  home  in  Little 
Rock,  the  First  FamDy  then 
retreated  to  the  Excelsior 
Hotel’s  presidential  suite  to 
watch  the  election  returns. 
Parties  in  the  city  started 
long  before  any  results  were 
in,  the  biggest  on  the  steps  of 
tbe  Old-State  House,  where 
Mr  Clinton  rfatmad  his  vic- 
tory four  years  ago. 

Mr  Dole  hauled  his  weary 
TS-year-old  body  across  the 
finish  line  in  his  home  town 
of  RussdL  Kansas,  where  be 
voted,  after  a last  stop  at  tbe 
grave  of  President  Harry  Tru- 
man. who  defied  tbe  pells  to 
snatch  an  upset  victory  in 
1948. 

Calling  hiirwftif  ‘*tbe  mara- 
thon man"  after  his  last  non- 
stop 96  hours  of  campaigning, 
Mr  Dole  cx>uld  hardly  have 
done  more. 

Tbe  expected  Republican 
retention  at  toe  Congr^.  al- 
beit with  a redured  majority, 
threatens  major  upheavals  in 
each  party.  Many  Republi- 
cans blame  tbe  strident 
House  Speaker,  Newt  Ging- 


rich, for  the  Democratic  cam- 
paigns which  labelled  them 
“extremist”.  But  with  fiieir 
failure  to  regain  Congress  on 
Mr  ainton’s  coat-tails  and 
against  someone  as  contro- 
versial as  Newt  Gingrich,  the 
question  is  will  the  Demo- 
crats ever  ha\’e  such  favour- 
able circumstances  again 

This  was  the  first  presiden- 
tial election  since  1928  with 
America  both  at  peace  world- 
wide and  enjoying  genuine 
prosperity’  at  home.  The  rare 
combination  was  the  key’  to 
Mr  Clinton's  re-election  strat- 
egy. despite  the  concern  of 
many  voters  with  his  charac- 
ter. his  ethics  and  the  latest 
Qood  of  fundraising  M’-anrtai^ 
involving  Indonesians.  Iraqi- 
Americans  and  a dubious 
Russian  businessman. 

These  problems  presage  a 
difficult  second  term,  which 
could  be  made  more  difficult 
by  the  growing  signs  that  toe 
five-year  economic  recovery 
is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that 
slower  growth,  if  not  full- 
blown recession,  is  In  view. 

As  well  as  the  presidency, 
all  435  seats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  34  US 
Senate  seats  were  being 
decided  yesterday,  along  with 
a bost  of  ballot  initiatives  in 
individual  states. 

The  nearest  the  constitu- 
tion allows  to  a reforendum, 
tbe  ballot  initiatives  range 
from  legalising  marijuana  for 
medical  purposes  to  the  con- 
troversial proposition  209  in 
California,  which  would  out- 
law affirmative  action  for  eto- 
oic  minorities. 

Mr  Dole  supported  the  ini- 
tiative and  Mr  CUntoo  op- 
posed it,  and  its  opponents 
used  television  ads  ftoturing 
tbe  former  US  Nazi  party 
leader,  David  Duke,  to  dis- 
credit one  of  the  election’s 
most  contentious  issues. 
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New  head  expels  12 


Crackdown  by  new  Ridings  team 
sees  23  more  pupils  suspended 


HarOn  Waluwilglit 


Twelve  disruptive  pn- 
|dls  were  exp^cd  last 
night  firom  tbe  troubled 
Ridings  schotd  in  Hallfbx  and 
n further  gS'suspeitded  under 
on  immediate,  cn^down  on 
discipline  by  tbe  new  head 
and  management  team. 

The  decisions  are  expected 
to  go  to  appeal  but'Calder- 
dule's  Labour  council  sig- 
nalled finn  support  for  the 
,*iction.  saying:  “The  new 
head.  Peter  Clark,  was  a^ 
pointed  to  give  a strong  foad- 
crsblp  and  this  Is  an  example 
uf^t  that  wUl  mean. 

•{lie  suspended  pupils 
be  barred  firom  school  for  be- 
tween five  and  13  day^' 
Parents  have  been  contaetea- 
by  telephone  or  in  some 
will  receive  letters  this 
morning. 

The  Ridings  reopens  today 
after  -a  five-day  ^ereency 
closure,  an  hour  ^ . 

Ofsted  report  Is 
describe  it  as  a •‘feainr 
school.  ThLs  will  triggwa 
deadline  for  action  b>  staff. 


governors  and  Calderdale’s 
Laboor-controUed  education 
authority  to  restore  disci- 
pline and  effective  toching 
for  the  600  pupDs.  Failure 
wcKJld  see  either  final  riosure 
or  tbe  sending  of  a Depart- 
ment for  Education  “bit 
squad”  to  take  over  the 
sriioQl’s  administration.  - 

exclusions  — of  pupils 
involved  in  highly-publicised 
disruption  before  last  week's 
closure  — fUlowed  a meeting 
betweffi  Mr  dark,  seconded 
from  a local  grant-maintained 
and  teacher  members 
of  the  National  Assodation  of 
Schoolmasters  Union  of 
Women  Teadiezs  who  bad 
thxuatened  to  strike  if  trou- 
blemakers were  not  removed. 

The  threat  of  industrial 
action,  eripplioE  new 
legline  immediately,  evapo- 
rated after  the  news  of  tte 

action  and  a meeting  betwera 

Mr  Clark  and  Nigel  de 
Qi^chy,  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  NASDWT- 

Mr  do  Gruchy  said  that 
meetings  with  hOr  Ctork  and 
Caldexdale  edutation  staff,  m- 
director  Ian  Jennings 


and  education  chairman  Mike 
Higgins,  bad  been  useAil  and 
left  >iTYfi  optimistic  about  the 
school  reK>penlng  smoothly 
tod^.  Preventing  tbe  strike 
h^  hinged  on  assurances  of 
exclusion  and  discipline  at 
’’unteachable”  children, 
whose  antics  led  tbe  Ofhted 
team  to  tdephone  a warning 
to  LtmdoD  that  the  sdiool  was 
teetwing  on  the  edge  cf  loss  of 
controL 

The  Ridings  was  closed 
abrupfiy  by  Calderdale  last 
Thxnsday  after  a male  teacher 
was  bombarded  with,  books 
and  a yoimg  woman  supidy 
ibbs  fhndlpri.  - 

Governors  of  the  Riding 
reedved  copies  of  the  O&ted 
report  yesterday  and  began 
prcEtexing  their  reaction.  Cal- 
derdale council  win  also  res- 
pond at  a press  conforenoe  oc^ 

mi-iriing  with  One  ta  London 
called  by  the  JBdncatioii  Secre- 
tary, Gillian  Shephard. 

'nie  rqiort  is  expected  fa 
criticise  tbe  departed  head- 

ftir 

ftntng  to  establish  effective 
znauegtenent  She  says  staff 
formed-  opposltiog  tactions 
after  tbe  school  was  created 
from  twoutval  schools. 


RMbig  out  tho  storn^  tiS 


Bhutto  under  ^house  arrests 
as  she  faces  corruption  trial 


Buxanne  QoMenbcis 
bi  Wamabad 


nABJSTAN'S  Benazir 
r Bhutto,  a virtual  prisoner 
In  her  prime  minlsteftel  resi- 
dence, fkces  the  protect  of 
beiz^  caned  before  a tribunal 
to  answer  corruption  ctiazges 
after  she  and  her  government 
were  summarily  dismissed 
yesterday  by  the  presidenL 

In  his  dissolution  decree. 
President  Farooq  L^hazl  — 
who  is  known  to  want  an  in- 
dependent public  prosecutor 
to  puisoe  corruption  cases 
f^mong  offieialdom  ^ 
her  government  of  plundering 
Paldstap’s  finances. 

Ms  Bhutto's  husband  and 
investment  minister,  Astf  Ali 
Zardari.  who  had  become  tim 
.most  visible  symbol  of  the 
corruption  allegations  that 
finally  destroyed  her  ge/nm- 
menti  was  reported  to.  have 
been  arrested.  About  20  Other 
political  assodiates  were  also 
bdievedtobe  fodstNition. 

Us  Bhutto’s  telqihoae  was 
cut  eff  less  an  hour  after 

she  learned  her  dt.iml.sfial 
■early  yesterday,  but  she  was ' 
alloired  a visit  last  night  by  a 
handfiil  stalwarts  tkooiber 
Pakistan  People's  Party. 

A caretaker  r^ime  was 


sworn  in  yesterday  under 
Mieraj  Khalid  as  acti^  prime 
minister.  Be  promised  dec- 
tloDS  by  February  3. 

Ms  Bhutto’s  digmlwoal  waS 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by 
tbe  diambers  of  commerce 
and  supporters  of  tbe  op- 
paettion  Muslim  Leagxte.  **rbe 
people  of  Pakistan  are  tad  up 
wttb  the  policies  of  this  gov- 
ernment There  was  eoonomic 
coflapse  and  the  country  was 
on  tbe  ve^  of  bankruptcy, 
Muslim  League  lea^, 
Nawaz  Sbarii;  said. 

The  ousted  law  minister, 
RazH  Rabbanl.  filed  a court 
petition  cbaileaglng  tbe 
effective  custody  of  Ms 
Bhstto,  and  said  be  would 
also  ehaHengw  the  govefn- 
meofs  dlsmikal  in  tbe  su- 
prame  court 

Ihe  fiumer  cricketer  Mran 
Rham,  who  enrliBi- 

for  tbe  installatlan  cf  a govem- 
ment  of  technocrats  for  two 
yeans,  and  has  his  own  politi- 
cal ambitiOQS,  welcomed  Ms 
Bhiftto's  folL  "Ihe  decisum  to 
dismiss  tbe  govenunent  was 
absolutdy  correct  because  file 
govenunent  bad  tafled  cokup 
ptetely.”  be  said  inlAhore. 


FaB  from  pic*,  gage  Tj 
Loader  comment,  page  ^ 
Letter*,  paged 


Z&gfiroriBan 

scooped  the  top 
three  awards  in  the 
British  Environ- 
ment and  Media 
Awards  last  night - 
newspaper  of  the 
year,  campaign  of 
the  year  and  scoop 
of  the  year.  John 
Vidal,  Environment 
Editor, 

(right) 
won  the 
scoop  of 
the  year 
for  his 
reports  on  the 
Newbu^  bypass. 
Campaign  of  the 
year  was  awarded 
for  the  Ken  Saro- 
Wiwa coverage! . . 
shaming  the  rest 
of  the  mediator 
their  lack  of 
response*’! 


Are  you  paying  too  much 
for  your  life  assurance  ? 


Life  assurance  (ike  many 
other  types  of  insurance 
should  be  periodically 
reviewed  to  ensure  that  it  still 
provides  adequate  cover  and 
is  competitively  priced. 

There  are  many  Banks.  BuiMing  Societies,  and  Insurance 
Companies  oBbing  to  arrange  for  you  their  own  company’s 
poUcies. 

At  Direct  Life  & Pension  Services  we  are  Independent 
Finaneial  Advisers.  This  means  we  don’t  supply  just  one 
company’s  poiides  but  are  able  to  access  many  contpanies. 

This  in  turn  means  that  the  illustrations  we  obtain  are  amongst 
the  most  competitive  available,  eveiy  time  we  quote. 

Consider  tiie  illustrations  below,  obtained  recently  for  a 20 
year.  £100,000  level  tens  assurance  for  a married  couple. 


Quotes  assume  a male  £ female  in  good  heahh.  joint  life,  first 
death,  both  aged  45  next  birthday  and  both  non-smokers. 

Nationwide  Life 

Nat  West  Life 

Barclays  Life 

Midlaod  Life 

Halifhx  Life 

Black  Horse  Life 

76.31 

82.36 

86.00 

86.47 

87.74 

101.68 

We  can  arrange  this  cover  for 

5330 

rtA  Rw  rtsniiw  ilii  n uus  ft  gm  il  ram  Mgisiiri 
Wc  da  hiwcwcr  stbr  iMGeM  icgikied  i^DCMCButaied  Uamnnm. 


For  applications  received  before  the  end  of  1996  tve  are 
refunding  the  fiixt  two  nioodis  premiums*. 

So  if  you  are  interesied  in  a lifo  assurance , decreasing  tam 
(mortgage  protection)  or  critical  illness  illusuBtiw  and  would 
like  Independent  advice  call  us  at  local  rales  on 
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ObWugrlggiO 
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Sketch 


The  wacky  world 
of  Silly  Statistics 


Simon  Hoggart 


WE  WERE  told  this 

week  that  John  Major 
and  Tony  Blair  feel  a 
deep  animus  towards  each 
other.  The  Prime  Minister 
often  5a>’5  how  highly  he 
regarded  the  late  John  Smith, 
though  I can't  remember  John 
Smith  saying  the  same  about 
him-  Smith  was  put  in  mind  of 
the  old  dc^erel  about  the 
man  who  wasn't  there.  "He 
wasn’t  there  again  today,  oh 
how  I wish  he'd  go  away." 

The  dislike  was  especially 
intense  at  Prime  Minister’s 
Question  Time  yesterday,  pos- 
sibly because  both  sides  were 
eschangiag  meaningless  sta* 
tistics.  But  Qrsb.  the  lovely 
Da^'n  Primarolo  (I^b.  Bristol 
South),  heroine  of  the  great 
Four  Seasons  hit  Dawn,  Go 
Away  I’m  No  Good  For  You. 
Insisted  that  the  average  fam- 
ily living  in  council  accommo- 
dation were  3 per  cent  worse 
off  than  since,  well,  since  they 
were  3 percent  better  off  than 
they  are  now. 

The  Prime  Minister  replied 
with  a list  of  Labour  councils 
w'bere  council  tax  rates  were 
especially  high  for  Band  D. 
The  reason  for  this,  of  course, 
is  that  Labour  councils  used  to 
be  found  in  largely  working- 
class  areas  (they  are  every- 
where now!  and,  since  they 
need  to  raise  the  same  amount 
as  Conservative  councils, 
they  have  to  hit  the  middle 
classes  harder. 

It’s  all  perfectly  straight- 
forward. but  in  the  wacky 
world  of  Silly  Statistics,  it 
looks  like  a dreadfiil  condem- 
nation  of  Labour  misrule. 

Mr  Blair  asked  about  the 
crisis  in  the  National  Health 
Service-  Mr  M^or  said  spend- 
ing was  going  up  hi  real  terms. 
Mr  Blair  watched  him  with 
pursed  Ups  (or  possibly  he  was 


swirling  round  some  saliv'a 
for  a really  good  gobbing, 
though  if  he  did,  1 missed  it). 

The  Labour  leader  repU^ 
that  the  extra  money  was  go- 
ing into  administration,  with 
20.000  more  senior  managers 
and  50,000  fewer  nurses  em- 
ployed. Mr  M^jor  asked  if  he 
thought  a service  that  spent 
£720  per  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country  shouldn't 
be  properly  managaH 

"The  NHS  is  something  fhis 
country  should  be  proud  of, 
not  something  to  be  used  as  a 
political  fbotbaQJ"  Q love  that 
cliche.  I await  the  Qrst  MP  to 
say  that  Paul  Gascoigne's  pri- 
vate life  should  not  be  used  as 
a political  footbalL) 

Mr  Blair  said  Uiat  the  Brit- 
ish people  were  proud  of  the 
NHS.  but  not  what  the  Gov- 
ernment had  done  to  Jt. 

And  so  on.  Both  sides  are 
wrong,  as  always.  Those  of  us 
whose  fbmily  income  depends 
in  part  on  the  NHS  know  that 
it  'is  falling  to  pieces,  espe- 
cially for  people  suffering 
from  non-letbal  complaints, 
and  is  held  together  by  the 
hard  work  and  goodwill  of  the 
people  who  work  there.  But 
Mr  Msuor  can't  say  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  now. 
quite  reasonably,  expect  to  be 
cured  of  conditions  that  would 
have  killed  them  a decade  ago. 
This  costs  a lot  of  money,  but 
Tony  Blair  can’t  say  that. 

Then  Mr  Major  spoke  about 
raUway  privatisation.  "The 
reality  is  that  there  is  now 
new  rolling  stock,  the  service 
Lsbeii^  improved." 

Unlike  the  Prime  Minister  I 
frequently  travel  on  a priva- 
tised railway,  and  I’d  say  the 
service  is  ever  so  slightly 
worse.  But.  as  so  often  at 
Prime  Minister's  Question 
THme,  the  statistics  are  en- 
tirely at  odds  with  reality. 

The  final  figures  came  at 
the  end,  when  the  Tories’  Ian 
Bruce  complained  that  Mr 
Blair  ftUly 343  words 

to  put  his  questions  last  Tues- 
day. and  another 380  words  on 
Thursday.  Would  the  Speaker 
cut  him  off? 

1 found  some  statistics  of  my 
own.  Each  Prime  Minister’s 
Question  Time  consumes 
around  1.800  precious  words. 
Almost  every  one  Is  wasted. 


Review 


One  more  time, 
without  gusto 


Martin  Kettle 

Don  Giovanni 

Royal  Opera  House 

ONE  BY  ONE.  the  bank- 
able productions  of  the 
basic  operas  which  will 
always  Dll  the  seats  at  Co\'ent 
Garden  are  being  dusted  off 
and  presented  for  probably 
their  last  showings  before  the 
Roj'al  Opera  House  closes  for  at 
least  two  years  next  summer. 

Fin:t  John  Cuple.v's  La  Bo- 
h^me  came  and  (iiresumably) 
went  after  25  years  uf  loyal 
service.  Then  Richard  Jones's 
Ring  cycle  clo^ed  on  Saturday 
after  what  is  .ilmost  certainly 
the  last  appe.aranre  of  its 
short  and  troubleil  existence. 

.And  now  it  is  the  turn  of 
Joh.'umes  ScluaTs  dark  and 
gloomy  production  of  Don 
Giovanni  to  hike  what  must 
surely  be  Its  Dnal  curtain, 
with  a dozen  performances 
owr  the  coming  month. 

On  paper,  the  cast  for  the 
flrsl  halfofcherun  lookstikea 
roll -call  of  those  who  have 
revived  British  Mozart  sing- 
ing over  Che  last  two  dixsdes 
— the  exceptions  being  un  in- 
teresting debut  by  the  Icelan- 
dic bass.  Tomas  Tdmasson  as 
Masetto,  matched  by  the 
excellent  Mison  Hagley  as 
Zerlina. 

With  names  like  Yx-onne 
Kenny.  Felicity  Lott.  .Anthony 
Rolfe  Johnson  and,  above  all, 
Thomas  .AUen,  this  series  of 
perfonnances  is  a homage  to  a 
generation  who  have  built 


careers  in  London  and  then 
gone  out  to  conquer  the  opera 
houses  of  the  world. 

And  yet  this  is  ultimately  a 
disappointing  Don  Giovanni, 
partly  because  SchaaTs  pro- 
duction never  bad  much  to  say 
about  It.  But  what  it  did  have 
has  now  mostly  gone,  in  a 
slack  and  often  confused 
rerival  by  Patrick  Young  In 
which  the  sombre  and  mas- 
sive sets  provide  more  embar- 
rassment than  enlighten- 
ment. For  such  a major  piece 
to  become  so  inert  is  a serious 
Ca'iling. 

Partly,  too,  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Austrian  conductor.  Diet- 
Cried  Beruei.  who  gives  a Ger- 
manic interpretation  ofthe 
old  style,  too  slow  and  grand 
for  today's  audiences.  Too 
many  phi^ses  sagged  rather 
tlian  soared  at  these  speeds, 
and  nnsemble  was  too  often 
sacriliccd. 

But  the  general  atmosphere 
of  ant  i-cl  imax  also  owes  a sur- 
prising amount  to  the  casting. 
Tbc  performers  are  all  fine 
singers,  great  artists  and 
admirable  Ggurcs.  But  this  is 
unmistakably  a bit  of  a nostal- 
gia trip.  Ic’sa  thank  yioufbr  the 
achievements  of  the  past 
rather  than  a fresh  perfor- 
mance for  today. 

Having  said  that,  many  will 
thrill  once  agtiin  to  Allen’s 
Giovanni,  delight  in  Kenny's 
heartfelt  Donna  .Anna,  admire 
Lott's  assured  EJvira  and  be 
struck  afresh  by  Rolfe  John- 
son’s Don  Ottavio. 

This  rertL'ic  opptureKf  in 
later  editions  yesterday. 


President’s  medical  team  expresses  relief  and  optimism  after  seven-hour  heart  bypass  operation 

Yeltsin  faces  critical  week 


DavMHeantin  Moscow 


OCTORS  last 
night  began  a crit- 
ical week-long 
vigil  which  will 
reveal  whether 
Boris  Yeltsin  can  recover 
fully  from  a seven-hour  heart 
bypass  operation  and  resume 
presidential  duties  at  the 
Kremlin. 

Looking  drained,  but 
relieved.  Renat  Akchurin,  the 
surgeon  who  led  the  medical 
team,  said  yesterday’s  opera- 
tion was  a success.  After 
grafting  a number  of  veins  on 
to  the  arteries  around  the 
heart,  he  said  all  Indications 


were  that  the  heart  was  get- 
ting  enough  blood  to  function 
normally. 

“Now  the  very  important 
stage  of  post-operative  treat- 
ment is  starting.  We  usually 
speak  about  a forecast  on  the 
fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  op- 
eration'' Prot  Akchurin  said. 
‘1  was  trying  to  forget  that  it 
was  the  president  of  Russia 
anri  think  this  is  an  ordinary 
patient." 

Mr  Yeltsin,  aged  65. 
regained  consciousness  at 
ISAS  Moscow  time,  clearing 
one  of  the  hurdles  on  his  path 
to  recovery.  His  doctors, 
helped  by  specialists  from 
Gennaoy.  will  have  a clearer 
picture  when  the  artificial 


vmtilatioQ  is  fumed  off  this 
morning. 

Tony  Rickard,  a cardiolo- 
gist at  Londoo ’s  Royal  Bromp- 
ton  Ht^itaL  said:  "There  ata 
a number  of  key  milestones 
President  Yeltsin  has  got  to 
raaq  He  has  passed  one  of 
Qjem  — and  t^t  is  that  his 
own  heart  has  taken  over 
from  the  artiCcial  heart  that 
was  used  during  the 
operetion." 

The  mood  last  night  among 
international  consultants 
who  had  been  invited  to  ad- 
vise the  Russian  team  was  op- 
timistic. Michael  DeBakey. 
the  pioceerlDg  American 
heart  surgeon,  said  the  opera- 
tion was  a complets  success. 


“Presideoi  Yeltsin  will  be 
ahip  to  return  to  his  office  and 
carry  out  his  duties  in  normal 
fashion,’' be  said. 

Mr  DeBakey  and  a team  of 
three  American  specialists 
had  spent  (bur  houn  observ- 
ing the  operation  on  monitors 
in  a room  near  the  operating' 
theatre  at  the  Cardiology 
Research  Centre  in  Moscow. 

YevgsDS  Cbazov.  who  kept 
three  Soviet  leaders  alive  In 
the  1970s  and  iMOs,  said:  "The 
operation  went  better  than  1 
expected."  He  said  Mr  Yelt- 
sin’s heart  had  been  stopped 
for  68  minutes  wh^  surge<Mis 
grafted  veins  around  the 
bean 

However,  some  medical  ex- 


perts said  the  greater  than  ex- 
pect^ number  (£  bypassM 
performed  on  Mr  Yeltsin 
showed  his  heart  was  more 
badly  diseased  than  previ- 
ously thous^t  "If  you  say 
you’re  goii%  to  do  three  or 
four  bypasses  and  you  do 
more,  you’ve  found  more 
problems  than  you  expected.” 
cairt  John  Wright,  bead  of  car- 
diac services  at  the  London 
Chest  KospitaL 
It  an  started  in  tight  se- 
crecy early  yesterday  when 
Russia  woke  up  to  the  news 
that  Mr  Yeltsin  had  fonnally 
handed  over  all  bis  powers, 
including  control  of  the  nu- 
clear button,  to  the  prime 
minister,  Viktor  Chernomyr- 


din, and  was  looking  forward 
to  the  operation  with  humour 
and  confidence. 

Mr  Yeltsin  said  in  an 
address  read  out  by  his  press 
secretary,  Sergei  Yastrz- 
hembsky;  "NOt  for  a minute 
wQl  the  country  be  without  a 
leader  wifo  tUU  powers."  ' 

AR  attention  will  focus  on 
how  long  Mr  Yeltsin  leaves 
power  in  Mr  Chernomyrdin’s 
hands.  The  powers  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  prime  minister 
will  be  resumed  by  the  signing 
of  a another  decree.  But  only 
Mr  Yeltsin  will  decide  when. 
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Judge  rules  that 
looks  are  the  key 
to  plastic  door  in 
town  designated 
conservation  area 


Sarah  BoMley 


Patricia  Hannan  (top)  was  'an  unwitting  victim'  over  whether  her  old  front  door,  gimiiar  to  her  neighbour’s  (centre)  could  be 
replaced  by  the  piastic  door  (main  picbm).  The  case  was  brought  by  Anthony  Streetes  QxitbotiO  mmn  photograph  douq  marc 


IT  3<AY  never  have  that 
classy,  weather-battered 
look  of  ancient  oak,  or 
resonnd  with  a satisfying 
doll  thnd  to  a visitor’s 
knock,  bnt  the  might  of  the 
Court  in  London  yes- 
terday defended  the  right  of 
a Derbyshire  housewife  to 
have  a plastic  front  door  in 
a conservation  area. 

It  cost  the  losers.  English 
Heritage.  £10.000  and  the 
Secrete^  of  State  ibr  the 
Environment  an  amount 
the  lawyers  called  “snb- 
stantially  less”  to  thrash 
out  over  a day  in  court  the 
merits  of  the  door  of  nom* 
ber  43,  St  John’s  Street  in 
Wirksworth.  near  Matlock. 

But  Bnidlah  Heritage  de- 
fended its  decision  to  bring 
the  case,  which  It  claimed 
was  a test  of  the  planning 
regulations.  The  portal  in 
qnestioii  is  made  of  DFVG 
and  has  a fetching  dark 
brown  wood-grained  sur- 
free.  It  was  installed  by  Pa- 
tricia Hannan,  who  lives 
behind  It,  two  years  ago. 
Unfortunately,  said  the 
town  planners,  backed  by 
English  Herit^,  it  jost 
would  not  do. 

Her  house  is  one  o€400  — 
virtoally  the  whole  town  of 
Wirksworth  — designated  a 
special  conservation  area. 
The  original  doors  of  the 
threenstorey  terraced  Geor- 
gian townhonses  in  the 
street  were  made  of  six 
planks  or  panels  of  wood. 
Mrs  Barman's  door  has 
fbnr  plastic  panels — not  to 

mentiftn  a flinligH*. 

Wirksworth  has  been 
lovingly  nurtured  by  con- 
servationists for  more  than 
20  years,  but  of  late  they 
have  been  distressed  by  the 
amount  of  what  they  con- 
sider Dgly  modem  alter- 


ations. The  local  authori- 
ties, with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State, 
made  an  Article  4 direction 
in  1992,  which  means  that 
changes  to  doors,  windows 
and  assorted  other  bits 
must  get  planning 
pennission. 

Mrs  Harman  did  not 
apply,  but  somebody  told 
the  oouncU  she  had  a new 
door.  Sihe  was  forced  to 
apply  retrospectively,  and 
the  town  council  tnmed 
her  down.  She  appealed, 
and  won  her  case  in  front  of 
a planning  Inspector.  Yes- 
teeday’s  action  by  English 
Heritage  was  a Judicial 
review  of  the  Inspector’s 
deci^a  to  leave  the  door. 

After  a wander  down  Mis 
Harman’s  road,  the  inspec- 
tor. a Mr  Whltehonse. 
stated:  **lt  is  not  obvloos  in 
my  view  that  It  is  made  of 
UPVC  without  looking 
closely  at  the  finish’*. 

(Hvtog  Judgment  in  the 
High  CoTirt,  Deputy  Judge 
Moriarty.  said  the  inspec- 
tor was  right  to  base  his  de- 
cision on  the  aesthetics  of 
the  door  in  its  present  con- 
te:^  and  not  on  any  prece- 
dent that  might  be  set  by 
allowing  a slab  of  UPVC  at 
number  43. 

Anthony  Streeten,  bead 
of  RngiiiOi  Heritage’s  East 
Midlands  Conservation, 
said:  ”We  felt  we  had  a duty 
to  seek  Judicial  review  in 
order  to  uphold  a i«inclple 
of  wider  public  interest. 

**We  are  disappointed 
that  the  inspector’s  deci- 
sion has  been  opbeld  and 
are  sorry  for  the  distress 
caused  to  Mrs  Harman  as 
the  nnwittix^  victim  in  the 
le^  case.”  The  body’s  in- 
tention was  to  ^reinforce 
the  importance  of  tradi- 
tional details'*  and  protect 
public  money  and  commn- 
niiy  efforts. 


Oxford  dons  reject  £20m  ‘blood  money’  donation 


John  Carvel 
EdueaiSen  Editor 


Oxford  university's 
ambitious  fundraising 
plans  were  thrown  into 
confusion  last  night  when 
1.000  excited  dons  decided 
that  a patch  of  grass  on  a clt>‘- 
centre  sports  field  mattered 
more  to  their  arodemlc  hon- 
our than  a £20  million  dona- 
tioo  for  a new  interaationri 
business  school. 

They  threw  out  proposals 
from  the  universitj'  authori- 
ties to  build  a worid-class 


business  school  on  land  ac- 
quired 30  years  ago  on  condi- 
tion that  it  wotild  remain  un- 
developed in  perpetuity. 

By  doing  so  they  were  in 
efibix  rejecting  a £20  million 
benefection  from  Wafic  Said, 
the  Middle  Eastern  OnaDcier 
whose  advice  help^  Britain 
clinch  the  multi-mlllion- 
pound  al-Yamamah  arms  deal 
with  Saudi  Arabia. 

Mr  Said  offered  the  money 
oo  condition  that  it  would  be 
used  to  establish  a prestigious 
management  studies  depart- 
ment on  the  two-acre  site  on 
MansGeld  Road  in  the  centre 


of  Oxford,  requiring  the  de- 
molition ol  the  sports  pavil- 
ion and  loss  of  about  hrif  the 
university  playing  area. 

After  two  hours  of  heated 
debate,  the  congregation  (par- 
liament of  dons)  rejected  the 
deal  by  259  vmes  to  214.  A 
spokeswoman  said  the  uni- 
versity authorities  remained 
fUOy  committed  to  the  project 
and  the  Hebdomadal  Council 
(an  inner  cabinet  of  sentor  ac- 
ademics) will  decide  next 
week  whether  to  put  it  to  a 
postal  t^Uot  of  3,200  dons  and 
senior  administrators. 

It  seemed  almost  certain 


last  nl^t  that  the  authorities 
wotdd  use  this  procedure  in 
an  attempt  to  avoid  a gigna?  to 
other  benefectors  that  Oxford 
is  not  Interested  in  their 
money.  During  the  debate  it 
was  revealed  that  another 
badrer  was  jdedging  a flirther 
huge  donation  if  the  sports 
ground  site  was  chosen. 

The  dons,  in  ceremonial 
gowns,  ran  a gauntlet  of  pro- 
testers on  their  way  into  the 
Sheldonian  theatre.  Banners 
included  slogans  warning  Mr 
Said;  "We  don’t  want  your 
bloo^  money"  and  "Sports 
firids  not  kill^  fields". 


Alexander  Murray,  a Uni- 
versity College  ancient  his- 
tory d^  who  led  the  No  cam- 
pai^,  said  he  was  trjdng  to 
defend  the  values  ixfoerited 
from  the  past.  "This  plan  was 
developed  in  the  strictest  se- 
crecy. Those  behind  the 
scheme  crept  into  the  city  In 
the  dead  eff  night  so  that  when 
dawn  breaks  the  banner  was 
already  hoisted  over  our 
green  land.  We  are  losing  a 
playing  field  In  return  for  a 
big  city  building.” 

Mr  Said  said  he  would 
reconsider  his  offer  In  the 
it^t  of  yesterday’s  vote.  'Tt 


calls  into  question  the  com- 
mitment to  developing  a 
worZd-cZass  business  school. 
In  the  light  of  this,  l shall  ob- 
viously need  to  consider  my 
benefection.  I shall  consult 
with  the  vice-chancellors  and 
my  fellow  trustees  and  reflect 
carefully  before  reaching  a 
decision,”  he  said. 

• Cambridge  Universiti’'  has 
been  warned  that  it  may  lose 
funding  from  cancer  research 
mrgani^tiofis  after  its  deci- 
sion to  take  £1.6  million  from 
British  American  Tobacco  to 
ftmd  a chair  in  International 
relations. 
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O October  9 
Cbnlon  IS  in  complelo 
cotninand  at  the  first 
toleveod  prosideniial 
dobaie. 


Comeback  Kid  rides  again 


A flawed  but 

charismatic 
president 
has  built 
on  his  luck 


Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 

ILL  CLINTON’S 
re-election  en- 
dows him  with 
historic  stature, 
the  first  Demo- 
cratic president 
to  win  a second  term  since 
Franklin  D Roosevelt  60  years 
ago.  His  recovery,  deemed  al- 
most impossible  for  most  of 
the  first  three  years  of  his 
often  chaotic  presidency,  has 
been  the  ultimate  revenge  of 
the  Comeback  Kid  on  those 
who  always  write  him  off  too 
soon. 

Clinton  name  to  the  White 
House  by  a series  of  accidents 
and  strokes  of  luck,  and  at 
least  four  years  before  he  was 
seriously  ready.  He  decided  to 
run  in  1992.  knowing  the  tra- 
ditional rule  that  the  voters 
liked  to  take  a first  look  at  a 
candidate  before  entrusting 
him  with  the  highest  office. 

It  was  Hillary  Rodham  Clin- 
ton, one  of  the  most  formida- 
ble. ambitious  and  politically 
astute  of  politicnl  wives,  who 
urged  him  most  strongly  to 
nm  in  1991.  President  George 
Bush  might  be  basking  m 
Gulf  war  approval  ratings  of 
almost  90  per  cent,  but  the 
economy  was  in  recession  — 
it  had  to  be  a year  for  Demo- 
crats to  do  better  than  ex- 
pected. To  make  a strong 
showing  would  position  Ciin- 
ton  perfectly  for  2000. 

Then  everything  fell  into 
place  for  him  when  the  fa- 
voured candidates  — Gover- 
nor Mario  Cuomo  of  New 
York,  Senator  Al  Gore,  and 
Congressman  Dick  Gephardt 
— all  decided  to  duck  the  1992 
race.  Clintcm  became  the  un- 
expected front  runner  in  a 
singularly  undistinguished 
field.  Had  there  been  a half- 
way-decent Democratic  alters 
native  in  February  1992. 
whm  the  Clinton  campaign 
crumbled  under  the  twin  em- 
barrassments of  Gennifer 
Flowers  and  his  record  of 


avoiding  the  Vietnam  draft, 
his  ambition  would  have 
stopped  in  the  New  Hamp. 
shire  primary.  Clinton  won 
the  Democratic  nomination 
almost  by  demulL 

Then  came  the  second 
stroke  of  luck,  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Texan  billionaire 
Ross  Perot,  with  his  patholog- 
ical loathing  of  Bush  and  bis 
bottomless  moneybags,  | 
spending  lavishly  to  attack 
the  president’s  unimpressive 
economic  stewardship. 

Bush  himself  provided  the 
I final  unexpected  boost  to 
I Clinton’s  quixotic  campaign. 
Tired  and  sometimes  dis- 
oriented by  bis  Halcyon  sleep- 
ing pills,  jetlagged  to  the 
point  of  public  nausea  In 
Japan,  and  simply  not  pre- 
to  believe  that  the  vot- 
ers could  ditch  him  for  a 
draft-dodging  womaniser. 
Bush's  campaign  was  dispir- 
ited to  the  point  of  feeUieness. 

Clinton,  by  contrast,  was 
elected  on  a wave  of  enthusi- 
asm by  Democrats  thrilled  at 
the  prospect  of  regaining 
power,  and  quite  pr^ared  to 
swallow  their  doubts  about 
the  determined  centxlsm  of 
his  politics. 

Catapulted  into  the  most 
powerfiil  Job  in  the  world 
with  a mandate  of  just  43  per 
cent  of  the  vote.  Clinton  was 
an  innocent  in  Washington 
with  a thin  talent  pool  among 
Democrats  who  bad  hemi  ex- 
clude flrom  government  ex- 
perience fbr  20  of  the  previ- 
ous ii  years. 

Moreover,  he  inherited 
from  Bush  an  economy  ftiat 
was  only  just  emexgii^  from 
a tough  recession.  But'  this 
gave  ninton  the  (^portunity 
to  stamp  his  presidency  with, 
the  meet  portentous  decision 
of  all. 

Two  we^  before  his  inau- 
guration,  he  reluctantly, 
agr^  to  drop  the  bulk  of-ftie 
Keynesian  proposals  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  on  which  he 
had  been  elected.  He  had  been 
persuaded  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  Alan 


f- 
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Fftst  couple . . . Bill  Clinton  and  his  wife,  Hillary,  who  urged  him  to  run  for  president  in  1992  befbre  he  was  really  ready 


Greenspan,  to  follow  the  path 
(^economic  orthodoxy. 

Greenspan  assured  him  at 
their  first  long  and  crucial 
meeting  that  a stem  applica- 
tion of  fiscal  discifdine  to  cut 
foe  budget  deficit  would  be 
rewarded  .by  foe  Wall  Street 
bond  markets  with  lower  in- 
terest rates. 

That  in  itself  would  be  aB 
foe  stimulus  that  would  be 
needed,  producing  a virtuous 
circle  in  vdilch  lower  interest 
rates  would  stimulate  more 
investment  and  more  con- 
sumer spendh^ 


Lucky  in  the  timing  of  the 
ecooontic  cycle,  Clinton  built 
on  his  luck  with  that  deci- 
sion, benenting  from  the 
steady  and  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  that  produced 
10.8  mHUoo  new  jobs  during 
his  presidency  — and  paved 
foe  way  for  his  re-electicm. 

The  budget  deficit  oS  $290 
bniioa  of  his  first  year  fHl  to  ' 
3107  bniion  in  1566.  Combined  i 
with  lower  inflation  and  low  ' 
Interest  rates.  Clinton's ' 
stewardship  produced  a US 
economy  that  would  meet  the 
stringent  Maastricht  tai^ets 


for  countries  to  join  the  Euro- 
pean monetary  system. 

That  Is  one  measure  of  his 
domestic  achievement  An- 
other Is  the  distance  foe  US 
has  come  from  foe  economic  i 
doldrums  of  1991,  when  Clin- , 
ton's  Democratic  rival  Pavd ' 
Tsongas  had  coined  the  slo- 
gan ‘The  cold  war  is  over  — 
and  Japan  won”.  Between 
1991  and  1996,  the  depressed 
Japanese  economy  barely 
grew  at  alL  Hie  US  economy 
had  grown  by  nearly  20  per 
cent  Ihe  G7  economic  sum- 
mits. which  in  foe  19806  had 


seen  America's  partners  com- 
plain of  its  profli^te  ways, 
were  transformed  as  foe  US 
became  the  world’s  leading 
exporter  in  each  year  of  the 
Clinton  presidency. 

In  historical  terms,  the 
most  important  feature  of 
Clinton’s  first  term  has  been 
to  exploit  the  international- 
isation of  foe  economy  with  a 
strategic  pursuit  of  global 
trade.  In  the  wake  of  the  cold 
war.  foe  US  foreign  policy 
consensus  that  it  should  lead 
a global  military  coalition 
was  eroding  fast.  CHntoo.  in 


effect,  replaced  this  with  a 
new  consensus,  that  it  should 
lead  a global  commercial  co- 
alition of  free-tradinc 
democracies. 

In  defiance  ofhis  own  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  in  Con- 
gress. he  U'orked  with  the 
Republicans  to  pass  the  Nortli 
.American  Free  Trade  AvTee- 
ment  and  the  G.ATT  world 
trade  pact.  He  launched  the 
first  Pacific  Rim  economic 
summits,  securing  a regional 
free  trade  pledge  to  be  phased 
in  over  15  years,  and  then 
convened  a Summit  of  the 
Americas  to  extend  a similar 
process  towards  western 
hemisphere  free  trade.  This 
became  the  Clinton  Doctrine 
probably  the  most  strategic 
legacy  of  bis  presidency. 

There  were  other  measures 
by  which  Clinton  claimed  re- 
election.  although  ihev  had 
little  to  do  with  him.  l^e  de- 
mographic changes  that  ssk 
a decline  in  the  number  of 
teenagers  helped  account  for 
a 30  per  cent  drop  in  violent 
crime  in  the  cities. 

This  went  almost  unrecog- 
nised by  an  American  media 
that  was  intent  on  barking  up 
foe  trail  of  Wbitewater.  and 
whose  image  of  Clinton  had 
been  formed  partly  by  foe 
scandals  ot  his  candidacy, 
and  partly  by  the  grievous 
missteps  of  his  first, 
bumbling  year  in  office. 

Some  of  these  — 
foolish  nomina- 
tions to  cabinet 
posts,  a $200  hair- 
cut on  the  Los 
Angeles  runway, 
and  a starstruck  delight  in 
consorting  with  Hollywood  — 
were  his  own  foulL  Rather 
more  were  the  Bush  inheri- 
tance of  foreign  policy  predic- 
aments around  the  globe, 
fimn  Amalia  to  Bosnia  to 
Haiti.  : 

The  key  change  came  with  I 
I the  retirements  of  Clinton’s 
accident-prone  first  defence 
secretaiy.  Les  Aspln.  and  foe 
most  over-estimated  man  in 
American  public  life.  General 
Colin  PoweE  He  had  taken  to 
foe  brink  of  insubordination 
his  opposition  to  Clinton’s 
campaign  pledge  to  end  dis- 
crimination against  gays  in 
the  militao’.  imposing  a gra- 
tuitous political  defeat  on  his 
new  president. 

Once  Aspin  and  Powell  had 
been  replaced,  foe  cold  war 
between  Pentagon  and  White 
House  eased.  Troops  were  de- 
plt^ed  to  restore  a kind  of  de- 
mocracy to  Haiti  and  to  help 
Impose  a kind  of  peace  in 
Bosnia. 

As  he  learned  his  business 
Clinton  scored  some  serious 
achievements,  from  securing 
foe  withdrai^  of  Russian 
troops  from  the  Baltic  states 
and  persuading  Ukraine  and 
gaMlrhetan  to  giVe  Up  their 
nuclear  arsenals  to  aebieving 
a nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I 


He  brought  n.nivcty  to  the 
politics  of  Washington,  as- 
suming that  Hie  Democrats  in 
Congress  would  be  loyal  and 
the  Republicans  open  to  per- 
suasion that  his  main  prom- 
i.ses  of  health  and  wel£^ 
reform  were  “neither  liberal 
nor  conservative,  neither 
Democratic  nor  Republican". 

But  a scandal-wracked 
president  with  a -13  per  cent 
mandate  saw  his  flagship 
reforms  humiliatingly  de- 
feated. In  the  mid-term  elec- 
tion of  1994.  the  Republicans 
n-on  control  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  for  the  first  time  In 
40  years,  a Democratic  defeat 
for  which  Clinton  look  most 
of  the  blame. 

Ironically,  the  Republicans 
were  to  be  the  saving  of  Clin- 
ton. They  overreached,  lured 
by  their  own  rhetoric.  They 
tivice  refused  to  vote  essential 
funds  and  closed  down  the 
business  of  foe  federal  gov- 
ernment. Tbe  Republicans 
tried  to  blackmail  the  presi- 
dent into  signing  their  draco- 
nian budget.  Instead,  they  lib- 
erated him.  Clinton  stood 
forth  as  the  only  man  who 
could  stop  them  savaging  the 
budget  for  education  and  foe 
environment 

The  Democrats  had  no- 
where else  to  turn  but  to  their 
president,  even  when  he 
began  distancing  himself 
from  them  to  show  that  he 
osuld  work  and  pass  legisla- 
tion with  the  chastened 
Republican  Congress.  The 
minimum  wage  was  raised, 
those  with  bealth  insurance 
were  guaranteed  that  they 
could  keep  It  despite  losing 
or  changing  their  jobs.  And 
finally  Clinton  signed  into 
I law  the  Republican  weUhre 
bin,  which  took  away  the 
I heart  of  tbe  New  DeaL*  that 
foe  federal  government  w-ould 
in  the  last  resort  take  care  of 
impoverished  mothers  and 
children.  He  bad  promised 
"to  end  welfare  as  know  it”, 
but  not  so  brutally. 

In  the  end,  Clinton  could 
claim  to  have  governed  as  he 
had  promised  on  foe  19^ 
campmgn  traJL  He  had  been  a 
centrist  and  a moderniser.  He 
had  pushed  his  country  into 
an  enthusiastic  embrace  of 
foe  global  economy. 

Tbe  first  four  years  had 
been  economically  orthodox 
and  internationally  respon- 
sible. like  foe  admhiistration 
of  a liberal  Republican  presi- 
dent The  rich  and  foe  upper 
middle  class  had  done  well 
from  foe  Clinton  boom.  But 
they  had  not  voted  for  him. 

In  foe  second  term,  foe 
challenge  would  be  to  deUver 
the  education  and  job  train- 
ing, and  restore  the  promise 
of  opportunity  for  all,  that 
would  finally  justify  the 
hopes  of  tbe  pei^le  who  had 
voted  this  flawed  but  still 
charismatic  first  president  of 
the  babyboom  generation  into 
power. 
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Bombed 


city’s 


grand 


design 


David  Ward  on  the  winning  scheme  for 
the  new-look  centre  of  Manchester 


The  borobed-out  cen- 
tre of  Manchester 
will  be  rebuilt  ac- 
cording to  a master 
plan  which  at- 
tempts to  honour  God  wd 
mammon  while  improving 
life  for  traffic-weary 
p^estrians. 

EDAW.  a London-based  ur- 
ban design  group,  was  named 
yesterday  as  the  winner  of  an 
international  competition 
launched  after  the  city  was 
de\'astated  by  a 3.3001b  IRA 
device  on  June  15. 

The  group  and  its  partners 
want  to  reshape  and  reclad 
the  hated  Amdale  Centre, 
open  up  a walking  route  from 
the  18th  century  parish 
church  of  St  Ann  to  the  isth 
century  cathedraL  passing  a 
huge  new  Marks  & Spencer 
store.  They  also  plan  to  turn 
two  medieval  pubs  through 
180  degrees  and  mo\i'e  them 
ten  yards  west 
After  announcing  the  unan- 
imous verdict  of  the  competi- 
tion jury.  Richard  Leese.  who 
became  leader  of  Manchester 
city  council  weeks  before  the 
bomb  went  off.  said  the 
EDAW  scheme  would  provide 
“a  powerful  and  distinct 
image  for  the  new  city 
centre". 

The  judges  want  to  include 
in  the  final  scheme  proposals 
suggested  by  the  Building  De- 
sign Partnership,  the  compe- 
tition's runner-up.  for  im- 
proving the  banks  of  the 
River  Irwell  near  the 
cathedral. 

Lee  Shostak.  EDAW's  man- 
aging director,  said:  "I  am 
very  conscious  that  we  are 
here  today  because  of  a ho^ 
rible  act  of  terrorism." 

After  receiving  his  win- 
ner's gold  medal,  he  added: 
"This  is  the  easy  bit.  The 
hard  bit  is  still  to  come.  Let's 
get  on  with  It." 

Sir  Alan  Cockshaw'.  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  set  up 
after  the  bombing,  said  the 
reconstructed  city  would 
demonstrate  the  futility  of 
terrorism:  "We  want  to  create 
the  very'  best  city  centre  in 
the  whole  of  Europe,  fit  for 
the  2lst  century  and  one 
which  the  people  of  Manches 
ter  can  be  verj'  proud  of." 

Work  should  begin  early 
next  year,  with  a large  part  of 
the  cic\'  centre,  which  lost 
more  chan  300.000  square  feet 
of  shops  and  c)fnces  in  the 
blast,  back  in  action  by  the 
autumn  of  1088. 

The  entire  project  is  ex 
pccted  to  cost  about  £500  mil- 
lion. with  all  but  an  estimated 
£75  million  coining  from  pri- 
vate sources,  mainly  insur- 
ance payouts.  "Wo'll  get 
money  from  anywhere  to  get 
this  done."  said  Sir  .Alan. 

.Alistair  Bun.  nimister  for 
MiTnchcstcr.  standing  in  for 
the  Deputy  Prime  Minister. 
Michael  Hesclline.  said  he 
could  not  prornii^o  a blank 
cheque.  "But  1 don't  think  it's 
conceivable  that  tiie  Govern- 
ment will  not  play  its  part  in 
the  rebuilding  of  Manchester. 


The  Government  has  already 
shown  considerable 
commitmenL" 

Ministers  wrould  examine 
'pots  of  funding"  already 
available  for  urban  regenera- 
tion projects.  "To  create 
beauty  CTOm  horror  is  a sig- 
nificant human  achievement 
and  we  wish  it  very  well 
indeed.” 

The  EDAW  scheme  creates 
a quarter-mile  south-north  pe- 
destrian boulevard  linking 
the  shops  of  St  Ann's  Square 
and  the  Royal  Excbai^  with 
Marks  & Spencer,  a new  civic 
square  near  the  Coiti  Ex- 
change (a  possible  home  for  a 
branch  of  Harvey  Nichols) 
and  a landscaped  close  sur- 
rounding the  cathedral. 

Shambles  Square,  a windy 
concrete  horror,  will  disap- 
pe^  but  its  two  pubs,  Sin- 
clair’s and  the  Wellington, 
raised  several  feet  when  the 
square  was  created  in  the  six- 
ties, will  be  retained  and 
relocated. 

If  the  M&S  planners  agree, 
the  two  halves  of  their  new 
300.000  sq  ft  store  would  be 
linked  by  a glazed  street  lead- 
ing from  the  Amdale  Centre. 

The  centre  itself,  built  in 
tbe  mid-seventies  and  badly 
damaged  in  the  June  15  blast, 
will  be  modified  to  allow  nat- 
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‘We 
want  to 
create 
the  veiy 
best  city 
centre 


Manchester  cathedral,  at  tbe  heart  of  design  for  a rebuilt  City  centre  which  will  honour  God  and  mammon 


To  create  beauty 
from  horror  is  a 
signrficarrt  human 
achievement  and 
we  wish  it  very  weir 


uml  Light  to  pour  in  and  its 
tower,  reclad  and  glazed,  will 
be  retained  for  Oats.  Cannon 
Street,  a dreary  bus-Filled  can- 
yon between  two  wings  of  tbe 
Amdale.  will  be  converted  to 
a glazed  winter  garden  with 
many  new  shops. 

A cultural  centre,  including 
a possible  theatre,  library  and 
art  gallety.  is  planned  for  a 
car  park  in  iiront  of  Cbet- 
ham's  School  of  Music. 

Behind  Che  Ehcade  of  Max- 
well House,  one  of  the  last 
remaining  memorials  to  the 
late  tycoon  Robert  Maxwell, 
the  group  plans  a leisure  cen- 
tre bas^  on  the  new  virtual 
t^it\'  experience  at  the  Tro- 
enderb  in  London. 

"I  am  tremendously  excited 
about  winning,"  said  David 
[.eonard  of  Benoy,  a firm  of 
architects  working  with 
EDAW. 

"This  is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  prestige  projects 'm  the 
country.  It  is  a set  of  big 
ideas." 

Rod  Hackney,  architect  and 
adviser  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  welcomed  the  new  pe- 
dc5tri.-ui  routes  but  regretted 
that  the  .Amdale  would  not  be 
demolished.  "Most  people 
thought  it  would  go  — but  it 
stays  with  a new  dreas  on,” 
he  said. 


Shape  of  the  future  . . . Fart  of  the  model  showing  the 
wiimlng  design:  This  is  a set  of  big  ideas' 
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There  was  a person  pumped 
up  in  an  orange  nuclear- 
biologicai-chemical  suit. 
There  was  someone  covered 
in  nothing  but  clingfilm. 

Alex  Bellos  attends  the  Rubber  Ball 


in  the 
whole  of 
Europe, 
fit  for 
the  21  St 
century’ 
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With  Cellnets  Callback  service,  callers  can  leave  a message  when  your  mobile's  switched  off  or  engaged.  It's  easy  to  set 
up.  You  just  dial  1750  Send.  Then,  the  next  time  you  switch  on  your  phone,  a signal  tells  you  if  you  have  any  messages. 
To  play  them  back,  you  dial  901  Send.  Setting  up  Callback  costs  nothing.  Listening  to  messages  costs  39p  a minute.  (This 
is  charged  by  the  second  on  digital.)  If  you'd  like  to  know  more,  call  Cellnet  on  0800  21  4000. 
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Parents  misled 
in  opt-out  vote, 
sa)^  Shephard 


*lohnCanrel 
EdueaMon  Editor 


GOVEJiNORS  at  a 
comprehensive 
school  in  John  Ma- 
jor’s Huntingdon 
constituency  misled  parents 
into  voting  to  opt  out  of  local 
authority  contaol  according 
to  a ruling  yestetday  by  Gil- 
lian Shepfaafd,  the  ^ucation 
and  Employment  Secretary 
They  circulated  alarming 
forecasts  of  staff  cuts  and 
sharply,  rising  class  sizes 
which  they  said  would  have 
to  be  implemented  if  Arthur 
Mellows  Village  College  at 
GUnton,  near,  ^terborough, 
Ibiled  to  convnt  to  grant 
maintain^  status. 

Mrs  Sheptaaxd  hsA  deeded, 
however,  that  the  fblse  propa- 
ganda could  not  have  influ- 
enced the  parents  enough  to 
explain  a two-toone  majori^ 
in  fbvour  opting  out  when 
they  balloted  in  April  She 
will  not  order  a rerun  the 
vote. 

The  Government  has  twice 
ordered  new  parental  ballots 
after  ministers  substantiated' 
complaints  of  misleading 
Information. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  led 
a campaign  over  tte  last  year 
to  make  it  easier  for  schools 
to  opt  out  An  education  bill 
incorporating  some  of  his 
ideas  to  expand  the  s^-gov- 


eming  sector  goes  for  Its 
second  reading  in  the  Com- 
nons  on  Monday. 

Brian  Mawhinney,  the  Con- 
servative Party  chairman, 
will  be  standing  at  the  gen- 
eral election  for  the  constitu- 
ency into  which  the  Arthur 
Mdlows  sdiool  will  foil  after 
parliamentary  boundary 
changes. 

An  ofQcial  from  fbe  Depart- 
ment for  Education  and  Em- 
ployment said  in  a letter  to 
the  school  that  Mrs  Shephard 
had  concluded  that  the  "mis- 
Information*’  was  “materially  i 
misleading”. 

But  Mrs  ^ephard  ’^consid- 
ers  that  a substantial  major- 
ity vote  should  not  be  set 
a^de  lightly.  In  this  ryee,  she 
does  not  ccmsider  that  the 
rn'islnformation  was  gugh  t>wit 
it  was  likely  to  have  caused 
the  necessary  large  number 
parents  to  have  voted 
differently.” 

Martin  Rogers,  co-ordinator 
of  Local  Schools  Infhrmati/Wi 
which  advises  parents  resist- 
ing opting  out,  said  it  was  un- 
fortunate the  Government 
! had  not  used  its  powers  to  en- 
force standards  of  r»awipa<gn- 
Ing  since  Mrs  Shephard  could 
, have  had  no  way  of  knowing 
, how  parents  would  have 
voted  if  properly  informed. 

"I  wondtf  if  tte  result 
would  have  been  the  same 

had  the  mlfilaarilwg  infnrma- 

tion  been  put  out  somewhere 


other  than  in  the  Prime  Min. 
ister’s  constttuiem?. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
education  department  lays 
down  a code  of  practice  and 
then  appears  not  to  use  the 
j sanctions  it  gave  Itself  when 
that  code  is  obviously 
breached.”  Mrs  Shephard  was 
criticised  by  the  gover- 
, nors  last  mantvi  fop  delaying 
her  decision  about  fbe  com- 
plaints so  long  that  the  scbooL 
ivas  running  into  debt. 

GUmour  McLaren,  the 
cbaliman,  said  he  would  be 
demanding  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  £20.0M  a mcmth  in  | 
extra  income  which  the 
school  would  have  started  to 
receive  in  September  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  ^ out  on 
schedule. 

• A test  to  gauge  how  pupils' 
performances  improve  or 
worsen  during  tiieir  school 
careers  is  to  be  pioneered  by 
indepwident  schools,  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Government's 
exam  league  tables,  which  are 
widely  considered  to  be  mis- 
leading, writes  Donald 
MacLeod. 

The  te^  win  predict,  at  the 
age  of  n,  children's  likely 
GCSE  and  A lev^  results. 
Mar^uet  Rudland,  presid^t 
(f  the  Girls'  Schools  Associa- 
tion, told  its  annnal  COnfor- 
ence  in  Britton  yesterday 
that  she  hoped  the  «^h«wn» 
will  be  taken  up  by  state 
schools. 
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Man  loses  BA  battle 


Luke  Harding 


A RETIRED  policeman 
who  claims  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  a dirty 
tricks  campaign  by  British 
Airways  yesterday  lost  his 
long  legal  battle  against  the 
airline. 

A judge  dismissed  John 
Gorman’s  claim  for  damages 
after  he  foiled  to  turn  up  to  for 
the  hearing  at  Central  London 
county  court  He  is  in  hospital 
in  Tenerife  after  collapsing 
Mr  Gonnan  said  yesterday 
he  had  been  too  unwell  to 
home  to  represent  himself.  He 
added:  “There  is  no  justice. 
The  power  and  the  resources 
of  BA  have  triumphed  over 
the  little  man.” 

The  dispute  began  in  Janu- 
ary 1993  when  Mr  Gonxran  al- 
legedly cUscovi»:ed  pieces  of 
glass  in  bis  brandy  and  coke 
during  a BA  flight  to  New 


York.  He  allegedly  needed 
hospital  treatment  and  ap- 
plied to  BA  for  compensation. 

But  tiie  airline  denied  the 
incident  had  taken  place  and 
accused  Mr  Gorman  of  being 
a “Vxrgto  sto(^”. 

A series  of  increasingly  ac- 
rimonious exchac^s  rraiched 
a climax  last  June  when  Mr 
Gonnan  was  beaten  up  by  two  | 
men  irtio  ransacked  his  flat  I 
all^edly  screaming:  “This  is 
what  you  get  xghen  you  mess 
with  British  Airways”. 

BA  has  consistently  denied 
I any  wrong-doing  and  says  it 
has  co^^>eFated  fUlly  with 
police. 

Mr  Gorman,  aged  50,  was 
also  arrested,  three  months 
after  he  first  complained,  by 
seven  fdain  clotb^  officers 
ftom  Heathrow  poUce  who 
accused  him  of  con^iracy  to 
defoaud  British  Airways.  The 
case  was  later  dropped. 

Last  September.  Mr  Go]> 


man’s  BMW  was  vandalised 
outside  his  flat  in  Rnfiaid, 
nbrth  London,  and  the  words 
“no  win  BA”  were  all^edly 
gouged  on  to  the  boot 
Yesterday  Robert  Webb  QC. 
representi^  BA.  successftilly 
applied  to  have  the  case  dis- 

mfosed.  He  said:  “Wesaythis  PoliceofQcezscalledNadiaZekratlie’BIackWidow’.snpposeddiscipleoftheestremistAbuNidalPHOTOGRAPHrSHAUNSMrm 
is  a ftaudiflent  claim  by  a pro- 

fessional  claimaint.’’  He  £ I I _ _1_  I ‘I 

I was  desperate  to  get  out 

Costs  wm:e  awarded  {gainst  * 


Mr  Gorman,  who  has  spent 
£15,000  fighting  the  case.  He 
plans  to  appeal  agaTn«rf-  the. 
ruling. 

British  Airways  last  niidit 
described  Mr  Gorman’s  rfaim 
as  "fl^udulent”,  aiiriinp-  "We 
have  always  said  the  right 
and  proper  {dace  to  hear  these 
rintma  is  to  oovut  where  aO. 
the  evidence  can  be  heard  in 
fliJL  We  are  only  sorry  this 
could  not  happen  today.** 


Nadia  Zekra  tells  Maggie  O'Kane  of  her 
five-month  ordeal  in  Holloway  jail, 
accused  of  a crime  she  did  not  commit 


NTEi  one  momii^  ing  over  her  bed,  Nadia 
In  January  1994  Zekra,  had  been  a Kensington 
when  she  woke  to  lady' who  lunched, 
find  four  mmibers  of  She  was  47  and  had  come  to 


A netvrork  can  do  much  more 
than  simply  link  PCs  together.  It 
can  help  you  to  improve  your 
orgwisation's  information  flow, 
m^c  better  decisions  and  respond 
to  customers 'needs  more  quickly. 

Desktop  Systems  has  the 


the  anti-terrorist  squad  stand-  London  with  her  wealthy 

businessman  husband  to  take 
things  easy.  Her  sons  were 
grown  up:  she  shopped  at 
Sainsbury’s  on  Cromwell 
Road,  she  had  seen  Pavarotti 
in  Covent  Garden,  would 
never  have  missed  Picasso  at 
expertise  required  to  make  your  the  Tate  and  once  a week 

j *.  1 I ..  went  to  opera  awareness 

server  and  network  implementa-  classes  in  a friend’s  flat. 

tion  a complete  success,  and  we  Th^  alm^  ^ ye^  ago 

’ she  hR«niP  the  Crown  s chief 

reco^iise  that  today*s  or^nisation  suspect  in  the  1994  bombing 

is  lookup  for  a solution  that  is 

reliable,  flexible  and,  above  all,  dire^  a j^  to 

’ . ’ ’ acquit  her,  teTUng  the  Crown 

cost-eiiective.  tbat  no  Juiy  would  sustain  a 

case  against  a woman  based 
on  conflicting  eyewitness 
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t-SCSI.J  dri«,  JI  MS  memorv  ^31^  IS  Cle^ly  ^ 

Stunned  by  toe  events  ctf  toe 
last  20  months  of  her  life. 
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They  include  five  months  as  a 
category  A prisoner  in 
Holloway  Jaik  four  days'  ta- 
terrogatlon  In  Charing  Cross 
police  station,  where  she  ex- 
ercised In  bandcufis  in  a 
prison  yard  watched  by  police 
officers  who  nickDamed  her 
the  “hlack  widow”,  toe  sup- 
posed disciple  of  the  Arab  ex- 
tremist. Abu  NldaL  seeking 
vengence  fbr  her  martyred 
son. 

Now,  she's  been  given  back 
her  identity  as  Nadia  Zekrao- 
pera  fon  and  housewife  with  a 
taste  for  Pavarotti  and  a lot  of 
anger.  She  says  she  came 
dose  to  breaking  point  sev- 
eral times  in  her  four  months' 
imprisonment 

They  came  strai^t  to  her 
bedroom  that  January  mor- 
ing  and  she  woke  to  the 
words:  “We  are  charging  you 
with  the  bombing  cf  the  Is- 
raeli Temhaccy  on  July  26  1991 
and  with  collaborating  in  the 
bombing  Balfour  House  on 
July  27.” 

She  sat  up  in  bed  in  ber 
nightdress  and  called  her  hus- 
band, Ahmed,  aged  54.  who 
had  already  bmn  banished  to 
the  lounge  with  their  son,  Na- 
deem.  She  never  got  a chance 


to  say  goodbye  to  them. 

“I  suppose  1 was  In  shock 
for  those  first  hours.  I just 
though  this  is  a terrible  mis- 
take and  all  I have  to  do  is  to 
tell  them  everything  they 
want  to  know." 

Yesterday^  24  hours  after 
the  Old  Bailey  judge  had 
thrown  out  the  case  against 
ber.  she  was  Gelding  calls 
from  wellwisbers. 

"The  worst  moment  was 
when  I arrived  in  Holloway 
and  they  admitted  me  and 
made  me  put  all  my  clothes  in 
a plastic  bag. 

“All  these  people  banging 
on  toe  door  shouting:  ‘which 
embassy  did  you  bomb?  How 
long  did  yon  get?’  I just  cried  . 
and  cried.  They  were  nice  to  ' 
me  there.  I think  they  felt 
sorry  for  me  because  1 was 
always  crying.” 

Fb^  and  half  months  later 
hail  was  granted  and  fixed  at 
£500,000.  “It  took  about  10 
days  for  my  husband  to  raise 
the  money  among  all  our 
friends.  Those  last  10  days 
were  the  worst  1 was  desper- 
ate to  get  out  and  I just  kept 
saying  to  myself  this  is  all  go- 
ing  to  end  as  fost  and  as  sud- 
denly as  it  began.” 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

The  case  against  a Brit- 
ish-educated Palestin- 
ian charged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bombing  of  the 
Israeli  embassy  in  London  in 
1994  had  its  roots  In  the  illegal 
occupation  of  the  West  Bank, 

an  the  Old  Bailey  jur>‘  was 
told  yesterday. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC, 
counsel  for  Jawad  Botmeh, 
said  Israeli  forces  and  Jewish 
settlers  had  deported  Psiles- 
llnians,  confiscated  their 
land,  and  even  waged  a 
“terrorist  war”.  The  Israeli 
government  had  “no  moral  or 
legal  right  . . . doing  what 
they  are  doing”,  be  said. 

'This  case  is  not  about  the 
Israeli  emba.ssy  . . . it’s  the 
other  wa^'  round.  It’s  about 
what's  going  on  there.  We 
can't  examine  the  evidence  in 
this  case  without  some  under- 
standing of  where  it's  coming 
from  and  in  particular  where 
Jawad  Is  coming  from." 

Mr  Botmeh.  aged  28,  of 
Bloomsbury,  central  London, 
has  denied  conspiring  to 
cause  e^qilosions.  Mr  Mans- 
field j-esterday  drew  the  ju- 
ry’s attention  to  a passage  in 
the  indictment  which 
referred  to  conspirao’  relat- 
ing to  acts  in  Britain. 

He  came  from  a family 
“struggling  against  all  toe 
odds".  Mr  Mansfield  said. 
There  had  been  “brutal 
deaths"  in  the  fomlly.  “.An 
important  factor  in  the  case 
w'as  his  fears  about  what  was 
going  to  happen  to  his  family 
after  the  Israeli  government 
announced  its  intention  to  ex- 
pand Jewish  settlements."  Mr 
Botmeh  had  never  made  any 
secret  of  his  campaigning  fbr 
an  ind^ndent  Palestine. 

The  jury  beard  that  Botmeh 
was  bora  in  Bethlehem  and 
educated  at  Leicester  and 
Nottingham  universities.  His 
fotoer,  who  funded  bis  educa- 
tion. is  a bank  manager  in  Ra- 
maUah  in  the  West  Bank,  and 
his  mother  is  employed  by  the 
UN  Works  and  Relief  Agency. 

Mr  Mansfield  handed  the 
jury  a map  of  the  West  Bank 
and  photographs  of  Mr  Bot- 
meh’s  family  village  of  Batir, 
five  miles  from  Jerusalem.  He 
described  the  recent  history 
of  Israel,  the  peace  process, 
the  continuing  Jewish  pres- 
ence in  the  West  Bank  city  of 
Hebron,  and  toe  recent  visits 
of  President  Chirac  of  France 
and  Malcolm  Rifkind,  toe  Fbr- 
eign  Secretary,  who  sharply 
criticised  the  policy  of  the  Is- 
raeli government. 

Mr  Botmeh  told  the  court 
that  Palestinians  bad  been 
subjected  to  a “sense  of 
repression,  isolation,  and  deg- 
radation”. Britain  had  given 
him  “a  sense  of  freedom”. 

Samar  Alami,  aged  30.  of 
South  Kensington,  west  Lon- 
don, and  Mahmoud  Abu-War- 
deh,  25.  of  Putney,  west 
Iiondon.  have  also  denied  con- 
spiring to  cause  explosions. 

A car  bomb  exploded  outside 
toe  Israeli  emba^  in  London 
in  July  1994.  causing  damage 
estiimted  at  £5  million. 

The  trial  continues  today. 
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Surgeons  gain  right  to  advertise 


FOR  HUGE 
SAVINGS  ON 
COMPAQ  COMPUTERS 


DmM  BrincBe,  Social 
Oenfices  Corrospondont 


SURGEONS  and  other 
hospital  specialists  will 
be  allowed  to  advertise 
after  toe  General  Medical 
Council  yesterday  lift^  the 
ban  on  them  promoting  their 
services. 

Specialists  will  be  able  to 
publish  or  broadcast  “verifi- 
able information”  about  the 
services  they  provide,  en- 
abling patients  to  find  out 
how  many  procedures  they 
carry  out  — and  how  many  of 
them  are  successfiiL 
Doctors  wilL  however,  be 
told  they  must  not  e^olt  pa- 
tients' vulnerability  or  lack  of. 


EVERYTHING 
POINTS  TO  US. 


medical  knowledge.  In  partic- 
ular, they  will  be  barred  from 
guaranteeing  cures  or  arous- 
ing fears  of  future  ill  health. 
Th^  will  be  prohibited  firom 
visiting  or  telephoning  pa- 
tients to  promote  themselves. 

The  move,  which  comes  six 
years  after  GPs  were  allowed 
I to  start  advertising,  was 
hailed  by  patients'  groups  as 
a breaktorough  in  promotion 
of  public  awareness  of  health 
care. 

Guy  Howland,  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  Patients’  Associa- 
tiem.  said:  “We  very  much 
welcome  this. 

“We  don't  think  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  by- 
pass their  GP  and  go  direct  to 
specialists,  however,  al- 


though that  could  come  in  a 
later  stage  of  development.” 

Restrictions  on  doctors’  ad- 
vertisi^  were  eased  in  1990, 
following  an  inqiiir>’  by  the 
Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission.  But  they  have 
continued  to  limit  specialists 
largely  to  advertising  to  pro- 
fessional colleagues. 

The  GMC  bas  preriously 
argued  that  allowing  special- 
ists to  advertise  could  under- 
mine the  gatekeeper  role  of 
referring  GPs.  But  a report 
yesterday  said  changes  in 
public  and  professional  atti- 
, tudes  had  made  it  increas- 
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ingly  difficult  to  applj’  the  dis- 
tinction between  GPs  and 
others.  "Patients  more  often 
want  to  participate  in  deci- 
sions about  toeir  care  and 
seek  information  about  all  the 
services  which  are  avail- 
able." the  report  said. 

It  added  that  setting  differ- 
ent standards  for  Gft  and 
specialists  was  “no  longer 
necessary  or  practicable”. 

The  councU  screed  to  draw 
up  a sin^e  set  of  rules  for  ad- 
vertising by  all  doctors, 
bound  by  a framework  of 
restrictions  to  ensure  pa- 
tients are  not  exploited. 
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Kipling  story  drafts  kept 
by  secretary  fetch  £9,250 
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«MmExard 

An  EARLY  draft  of  a mU- 
iennial  story  in  which 
Rudyard  Kipling  foresaw  toe 
Telecom  Tower  60  years 
ahead  of  time  was  among  a 
newly  discovered  batch  of 
papers  sold  at  auction  for 
£9,250  yesterday. 

the  story  drafts  and  letters, 
described  by  their  buyers, 
Sussex  University,  as  “tre- 
mendously exciting”,  sur- 
vived because  the  author  and 
his  wife  mistreated  his  secre- 
tary, Miss  EJE.  Parker,  who 
worked  for  him  in  1902-04. 

'Ttiey  treat  me  like  a com- 
mon typist  and  yet  expect 
work  cS  as  good  quality  as  if 
they  treated  me  at  least  with 


uvUity  and  paid  me  w^"  > 
she  complained  in  a note 
found  with  the  papers. 

Miss  Parker  kept  the  docu- 
ments “as  an  ui<Ucatlon  that 
her  work  was  of  high  qual- 
ity”, said  mannscrlpt  special- 
ist Derek  White,  who  found 
them  in  paper  bc^.ln  a chest 
of  drawers  sent  frem  a house 
near  Chichester,  Sussex,  to 
auctioneers  Stride  and  Son. 

The  star  exhibits  are  type 
, scripts,  with  chat^  in  fUp- 
j ling’s  handwriting,  of  With 
I the  Night  Mail,  a font^ 
story  pnblitoed  in  a magazine 
in  1905  and  set  in  aooo. 

Kipling  imagined  a “GPO 
Outward  Mail  Tower"  load- 
ing parcels  oa  to  airships 
over  London  for  delivery 
around  the  world. 
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Vengeful  Zaireans  sack  Mobutu  mansion 


Chris  McGreal 
reports  from 
Goma  on  the 
looting  of 
the  hated 
president’s 
lakeside 
holiday  home, 
a monument  to 
extravagance 
in  land  of 
poverty 


Mobutu  sese 

Seko  has  paid 
only  One  visit  to 
his  palatial  holi- 
day home  on 
Lake  Kivu.  That  was  six  years 
ago  and  he  will  sot  be  going 
back. 

As  Zaire's  president  recu- 
perates in  his  villa  on  the 
French  Riviera  irom  a cancer 
operation,  looters  pick  away 
at  the  bones  of  his  sprawling 
mansion  on  the  edge  of  Goma. 

Rwandan-backed  rebels 
took  the  provincial  capital  in 
eastern  Zaire  at  the  weekend. 
By  then,  hundreds  of  bi^es 
littered  the  streets.  Red  Cross 
workers  said  they  had  al- 
ready buried  more  than  -100, 
most  of  them  civilians,  in 
mass  graves. 

Many  of  the  city's  residents 
Qed  with  the  army.  Some  of 
those  who  remain*^  Said  gov- 
ernment soldiers  gave  civil- 
ians their  weapons,  told  them 
to  carry  on  Qghting  and  ran. 

Few  pec^e  were  so  stupid. 
Some  Ud.  Others  went  Irot- 
ing.  President  Mobutu's  holi- 
day home  was  an  early  target, 
perhaps  as  much  out  of  spite 
as  for  its  pickings.  Few  people 


are  so  hated  in  the  region  as 
Zaire's  leader.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  he  has  only  ever  been 
once. 

The  front  of  the  main  bouse 

— badly  modelled  on  a 
French  chateau  — ofihrs  spec- 
tacular lake  views.  Out  the 
back  and  around  the  comer 
the  views  are  of  dozens  of 
famUies  crammed  into  half- 
finish^  buildings  and  living 
in  grinding  poverty. 

The  car  park  is  home  to  the 
only  two  ambulances  in  die 
province,  spotlessly  awaiting 
the  president  who  never 
comes.  Goma's  main  hospital 
it>^  than  a down  the 

road  has  no  anaesthetics.  Be- 
side the  ambulances  are  five 
gleaming  black  Mercedes.  Be- 
hind them  is  a Land  Rover 
with  carpeted  steps  up  the 
back  to  carry  the  president 
grandly  through  Goma.  It  has 
the  number  plate  “P". 

The  looters  did  not  touch 
the  cars.  They  coacenorated 
on  the  praoical  by  cleaning 
out  the  wine  collection  — 
which  took  up  an  entire  room 

— the  bedding,  the  televisions 
and  the  light  fittings.  They 

, turned  their  noses  up  at  the 


plastic  Romanesque  plinths, 
the  giant  fake  Ming  vases  and 
the  imitation  marble  tables 
which  cluttered  the  living 
and  dining  rooms. 

Mr  Mobutu  might  not  have 
been  there  in  six  years  but  his 
holiday  home  was  kept  ready 
should  the  fhncy  take  him. 

Despite  the  looters*  best 
efforts  elsewhere  in  the 
house,  the  his  and  hers  bath- 
rooms remain  immaculate. 

' His  is  done  out  in  slo'  blue 


with  stereo  speakers  buUt 
into  the  celling.  The  centre- 
piece Is  a large  whirlpool  dec- 
orated around  the  eflges  with 
big  bottles  of  aftershave  and 
bath  salts.  Hers  is  fitted  in 
pink  and  burgundy,  with 
giant  bottles  aC  Cban^  per- 
fume and  a gold-coloured 
pillow. 

Mr  Mobutu  and  his  wife 
have  separate  bedrooms.  Be- 
side her  bed  is  an  album  with 
photos  of  hers^ 


The  palace  guards  obvi- 
ously did  not  defend  it  for 
very  Ions-  if  at  all.  A machine 
gun  stands  abandoned  by  the 
mtrance.  Unopened  boxes  of 
ammunition  are  stored  in 
back  rooms. 

In  place  of  the  absent 
guards  are  young  men  who 
the  Rwandans  say  are  noth- 
ing to  do  with  them.  But 
many  of  the  rebels  on  the 
streets  of  Goma  yesterday 
were  speaking  Rwanda’s  na- 


tive tongue,  and  some  who 
grew  up  as  Tutsi  exiles  In 
Uganda  even  shouted  in 
English. 

A couple  of  the  rebels  wan- 
: dei^  around  house.  They 
I touched  nothing,  perhaps  as 
' astonished  as  tlie  looters  at 
Mr  Mobutu’s  taste. 

But  it  seems  doubtful  the 
Mercedes  will  sit  unused  for 
i long.  . , , 

rebels  had  done  their 
I own  plundering  in  other  parts 


Leader  resists  calls  to  help  promote  intervention  force 


Paul  Webster  In  Parle 

INTERNATIONAL  efforts 
to  get  a relnctant  Mobuto 
Sese  Seko  to  return  to  Zaire 
from  his  Riviera  villa  in' 
creased  yesterday  when  he 
was  asked  to  co-operate 
with  Freacfa  plans  for  a 
multinational  force  to  pro- 
tect refugees  in  eastern 
Zaire. 

Zaire's  president,  oonva- 
after  surgery  for 
prostate  cancer,  will  hold 


talks  tomorrow  with  Ray- 
mond Chretien,  the  Unit^ 
Nations  mediator  in  the 
fortni^t-long  confUct  be- 
tween ethnic  T'utsis  and  the 
Zairean  army. 

President  Chirac  — who 
will  discnss  his  attempts  to 
raise  an  intemationai  force 
to  intervene  in  Zaire  with 
John  Major  in  Bordeaux  on 
Friday  — is  trying  to  pei> 
suade  Mr  Mobutu  that  he 
must  go  home  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a three-week 
truce  by  the  Tutsi  rebels  in 


eastern  Zaire  and  set  up 
protected  corridors  to  en- 
able supplies  to  reach 
refitgees. 

But  hopes  that  Mr  Mo- 
butu would  take  a lead  in 
settling  the  crisis  received 
a setback  right  away:  Zaire 
refrtsed  to  attend  a special 
meeting  of  African  states  in 
Nairobi  yesterday  to  dis- 
cuss the  conflict. 

Without  Zaire's  pardci- 
padoEL  the  meetings  call 
for  orgeat  deployment  of  a 
nencral  force  in  eastern 


Zaire  was  weakened.  The 
I US  ambassador  in  Rwanda, 

I Robert  Gribbin.  has  also 
described  military  inter- 
. vention  as  '‘useless". 

Rwanda  — which  backs 
the  Tutsi  rebels  in  eastern 
Zaire  — also  opposes  ibr* 
elgn  Intervendon. 

Mr  Mobutu  was 
apparently  given  a French 
visa  on  the  understanding 
he  would  retake  control  of 
domestic  alXhirs,  but  he  has 
told  ofQdals  that  he  needs 
a long  recovery. 


of  the  city:  expropri.'iicd 
United  Nations  vehicles  are 
the  most  common  means  of 
transport. 

Mr  Mobutu  was  not  the 
01^'  target  of  the  nunpnga. 
The  centre  of  Goma.  acvw  an 
alluring  town,  was  ripped 
apart. 

Shcqis  along  the  main  street 
had  bem  plundered  of  their 
pathetic  contents.  Outside  a 
clinic,  packets  of  condoms 
were  strewn  everywhere. 
Apparently  no  one  In  Coma 
has  any  use  cd  them.  Money 
was  discarded  in  the  streets, 
so  devalued  that  no  one 
bothered  to  pick  it  up. 

Even  yesterday  , with 
rebels  everywhere,  the  temp- 
tation to  loot  was  not  resisted. 
Two  Zaireans  pulled  a fridge 
past  Mr  Mobutu's  palace  on  a 
wheelbarrow.  They  got  away. 
Others  were  not  so  lucky. 

Five  young  men  sat  on  the 
ground  with  their  heads 
bow^  between  their  knees.  A 
rebel  soldier  walked  by  and 
beat  each  across  the  back 
with  a piece  of  metal.  Then 
they  were  piled  into  a cc»n- 
mandeered  United  Nations 
car  and  driven  oft. 


Chernomyrdin 
tastes  power 


David  Hearst  in 

Moscow  describes 
pressures  facing 
the  presidency 


Russia  got  a new  presi- 
dent at  7am  yesterday.  I 
Ris  powers  last  only  as  i 
long  as  Boris  Yeltsin  judges 
himself  to  be  unfit  for  office, 
but  while  they  last  the  prime 
minister.  Viktor  Chernomyr- 
din. is  certain  to  savour  them 
to  the  full 

The  handover  took  place 
Just  before  Mr  Yeltsin  went 
Into  the  operating  theatre  for 
a heart  bypass.  He  signed  a 
decree  to  activate  another 
prepared  In  December  giving 
Mr  Cbernomyrdin  all  presi- 
dential powers.  Including 
control  of  the  nuclear  button, 
h will  be  ended  by  a further 
decree  signed  by  Mr  Yeltsin  if 
and  when  he  recovers. 

In  an  address  before  the  op- 
eration. Mr  Yeltsin  declared 
that  “not  for  a minute”  would 
Russia  be  without  a leader. 
"He  ^Ir  Chernom^Tdin]  and 
my  other  colleagues  are 
tested  and  reliable  people. 
They  will  have  great  respon- 
sibili^'  in  the  time  to  come.” 
he  said. 

In  re.ality.  Mr  Yeltsin  has 
done  everything  he  can  to 
limit  the  time  that  Mr  Cher- 
nomyrdin is  in  control.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Anatoly  Chu- 
bais, chief  of  the  presidential 
administration  and  one  of  the 
“ocher  colleagues”,  is  sup- 
posed to  t.ike  orders  from  Mr 
Chernomyrdin,  his  rival. 

The  two  men  were  invited 
to  sic  on  a body  called  "the 
imion  of  four".  It  has  not  met. 
but  has  already  become  a 
union  of  three  afier  Gennady 
Selczynov.  the  Communist 
loader  of  the  Duma,  walked 
out  in  protest  .it  the  appoint- 
ment of  controversial  tycoon 
Boris  ^rezovsky.  a Chubais 
man,  as  deputy  chairman  of 
the  .security  council.  It  was 
never  clear  what  powers  the 
union  had,  or  who  was  meimt 
to  be  responsible  to  whom. 

The  Chernomyrdin-Chu- 
bais  rivalry  is  intense.  Mr 
Chubais  h.is  seized  control  of 


economic  policy  and  is  at- 
tempting to  do  the  same  with 
the  security  counciL  He  has 
launched  an  attack  on  the 
re^ons  to  get  federal  spend- 
ing under  controL 

In  contrast,  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din is  a compromiser  at  heart 
who  took  a softer  line  than 
Mr  Chubais  with  Mr  Yeltsin's 
defeated  opponents  after  this 
year’s  elections. 

The  Communist  leader. 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  replied 
with  statements  supporting 
the  prime  mioister,  and  the 
impression  has  grown  that  an 
alliance  could  be  in  the  offing. 
It  could  include  General  Alex- 
ander Kulikov,  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  and  the  mayor 
of  Moscow.  Yuri  Luzhkov. 

Their  targets  would  be  Mr 
Chubais  and  the  ousted  popu- 
list security  chief  General  Al- 
exander Lebed. 

As  rumours  of  an  alliance 
grew,  the  press  published  a 
series  of  leaks  about  multi- 
million  dollar  dachas  Mr 
Chernomyrdin  was  building 
for  himself  and  his  sons,  and  ' 
warnings  that  a revenue  cri- 
sis would  leave  SS  per  cent  of  i 
state  workers'  wo^  and  the  I 
army  unpaid  last  month. 

These  leaks  sought  to  stop 
Mr  Chernomyrdin's  alliance- 
building.  He  replied  with  his 
own  campaign:  a rare  inter- 
view at  home  pi^ented  him  i 
as  a borae-Ioving  man,  cook- 
ing playing  the  accordion, 
and  even  talking  wlstfiilly 
about  women  he  Cwcied. 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  needs 
time  as  acting  president.  Mr 
Chubais  and  his  go-between  i 
— Mr  Yeltsin's  daughter  Ta- 
tyana Dyachenko  — need  her 
father  to  recover  quickly. 

No  definition  of  an  "active" 
president  exists.  Mr  Yeltsin 
has  refused  to  countenance 
the  rre.iljon  of  a medical  com- 
mission to  adjudicate  on  his 
fitness  to  govern. 

As  the  president  recovers, 
from  a multiple  heart  bypass 
known  to  have  a treacherous 
recovery  period,  intense  pres- 
sure will  be  applied  to  talk  up 
his  fitness,  and  for  him  to  ap-  ' 
pe.'u*  in  public  to  prove  II  It  i 
could  be  a short  and  bumpy 
ride  for  Mr  Chernomyrdin.  ' 

Pasanotea,  G2 


A boy  lights  a candle  for  Boris  Yeltsin  in  Moscow’s  Kazan  Cathedral  in  Red  Square.  The  head  of  the  Orthodox 

Church  asked  believers  to  pray  for  the  president  as  he  recovers  from  bypass  surgery  photograph;  albowdbi  demianchuk 


Criticism  softened  by  sympathy 


*1  am  sure  everything  will  be 
all  righf  — Boris  Yeltsin 


Even  unpaid  workers  find  a few  generous 
words,  writes  James  Meek  in  Moscowi ; 


The  Hi-TECH  heart 
clinic  which  could 
mean  a new  life  for  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin  provides  less 
than  half  a job  for  Maxim 
Bachkaryov. 

The  junior  therapist, 
aged  25.  emerging  lYom  the 
cardiology  research  centre 
yesterday  as  news  came  of ' 
the  success  of  the  presi- 
dent’s bypass  operatfoti,  i 
eaums  just  £23  a month.  He  I 
has  to  moonlight  as  a drugs 


salesman  for  a German 
firm  to  raise  his  salary  by  a 
further  £83.  He  voted  for 
Mr  Y'eltsin  in  June  — 
“there  was  no  alternative’’ 
— but  would  not  necessar- 
ily support  him  now. 

“In  the  light  of  recent 
events.  It  would  be  better  to 
have  a fresher  leader.’’  he 
said. 

The  centre,  a rambling 
collection  of  more  than 
30  buildings,  stands  on  the 


Looking 

■m  for  the  . ® 

lowest  ^ 

premium? 


edge  of  Moscow,  where 
packs  of  stray  dogs  roam 
among  birch  forests. 
gloom>‘  in  an  unseasonably 
warm,  dank  November. 

It  is  part  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Soviet  gerontocracy. 
It  was  decided  that  world- 
class  cardiological  treat- 
ment should  never  be  more 
than  a few  minutes  away 
for  the  ageing  leaders.  Mr 
Yeltsin’s  Hat  lies  half  a 
mile  to  the  east;  the  Bar- 
vikha  sanatorium  a few 
miles  to  the  west.  The  cen- 
tral clinical  hospital  and 
another  heart  clinic  are 
nearby. 

Other  staff  and  patients 
from  the  centre  supported 
Che  president  part  of  a 
wave  of  personal  sympathy 
fbr  Mr  Yeltsin  spreading 
through  Moscow  yesterday. 

Lyubov,  aged  44.  wbo  had 
just  come  from  an  examina- 
tion of  her  heart  at  the  cen- 
tre and  said  she  had  been 
surprised  at  the  lack  of  se- 
curity, said:  ‘.*1  voted  for 
him.  lliere's  no  better  can- 
didate so  far.  There’s  no 
suitable  replacement,  so, 
for  the  time  being,  as  long 
as  he  has  the  strength,  let 
him  work.” 

In  the  centre  of  Moscow 


yesterday,  as  thousands  of 
trade  unionists  marched 
and  picketed  government 
bondings  to  protest  at  de- 
lays to  salaries,  the  mood 
rematoed  kind  to  Mr  Yelt- 
sin as  a haman  being,  but 
harsher  towards  his  ftituro 
leadership. 

“1  do  feel  hostile  towards 
Yeltsin,"  said  Valentina 
Mironova,  aged  44,  an  ac- 
countant from  the  Zil  car 
plant.  She  has  not  been 
paid  since,  to  September, 
she  received  half  of  the 
money  she  bad  been  due  in 
March. 

Victor  Smirnov,  aged  50. 
an  engineer  from  the  Cen- 
tral Aerodjuandc  Institute 
— Moscow’s  equivalent  of 
Nasa  — said:  “As  a person,  I 
wish  him  health,  bnt  as  a 
president,  I'm  sorry,  he 
doesn’t  fulfil  the  most  basic 
responsibility  of  his  post:  to 
be  the  guarantor  of  his 
country’s  stability.’' 

Mr  Smirnov  s^d  he  had 
not  been  paid  his  £47  salary 
since  August.  “Our  salary 
Is  half  the  mtoitimin  level 
required  to  exist  to  Mos- 
cow,” he  said.  “The  Rus- 
sian people  are  very  pa- 
tient, bat  everything  has  its 
limits." 


President  issues 
upbeat  statement 
before  operation 

Dear  Russians!  You  know 
that  I am  to  underpo  a seri- 
ous opeiation  today. 

r want  to  say  thank  you  to 
thrae  who  have  been  sending 
lettore  and  telegrams  wishing 
their  president  the  speediest 
recovery. 

Sympathy  and  a good  word 
can  eometimes  be  more  impor- 


tant to  a person  than  any 
medicine. 

My  temHy  is  helping  me  in  this 
difficult  moment,  taking  care  of 
me. 

My  thanks  to  my  wife,  daugh- 
ters and  grandchMren.  Thanks 
to  you  aH. 

My  family  and  frierxis  are  con- 
eemed  on  the  eve  of  the  opera- 
tion, they  are  nervous. 

But  I am  sure  everything  will 
be  all  right 

During  the  operation.  I have 
by  decree  transferred  all  presi- 
dential powers  to  the  head  of 
the  government,  Viktor  Stepano- 
vich Chemomyrdiru 

Not  fbr  a minute  vrill  the 
country  be  without  a leader  wifo 
full  powers.  He  aitd  my  other 
colleagues  are  tested  and  rell- 
' able  people.  They  wOl  haw  great 
responsibility  in  the  time  to 
I come. 

1 do  not  Intend  to  stay  long  in 
! hospital.  I beTieve  I will  soon  be 
working  at  full  strength,  as  | did 
' before. 

Be  aware  that  everything  I 
have  done,  am  doing  and  Mil  do 
is  ail  for  the  sake  of  Russia,  for 
your  well-being  and  for  a worth- 
while life. 

It  Is  especially  important  to  me 
that  you  know  that  today. 

f wteh  you  an  heatth  and 
peace  and  good  luck.  ~ Rezder 


Palestinians  step  up 
peace  demands 

CASTING  a pall  on  peace  talks,  a Palestinian  official  said 
yesterday  that  Yasser  Arafat  not  sign  a deal  on  an  Israel 

pullout  from  Hebron  unless  Israel  fulfils  several  other 
' commitments. 

I Yasser  Abed-Rabbo  said  Isra^  must  agree  to  withdraw  from 
BQore  rural  areas  of  the  West  Bank,  release  Palestinkm  prison- 
ers, create  a safe  route  between  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and 
I honour  other  dauses  in  autonomy  accords  signed  last  year. 

“Last  night,  tbe  Palestinian  leadership  sent  a letter ...  to  the 
American  administration  stating  our  position.”  he  said.  “Fbr 
any  agreement  with  Israel  there  must  first  be  a guarantee  of 
the  commitments  on  the  entire  Interim  agreement’’ 

Israel  appears  eager  to  impleoient  the  delayed  pullout  from 
Hebron,  the  last  West  Bank  city  under  occupation.  But  the 
Palestinians'  insistence  on  a package  deal  raises  doubts  about 
prospects  for  an  agreement  on  security  arrangements.  The 
scheduled  March  pullout  was  delayed  after  attacks  by  Islamic 
militants  in  Israel — AP.  Hebron. 


Iceland  has  mett-water  floods 

TORRENTS  of  poit-up  melt  water  from  a vast  sub-glacial  lake 
poured  on  to  the  deserted  coastal  plains  of  eastern  Icdand  yester- 
day, a month  after  a volcano  enii^  b^ieath  tbe  Vatnaiol^ 
glacier.  \ 

Estimated  to  bold  acxne  7D,0(X)  cubic  feet  of  melt  water,  tbe 
Grimsvotn  l^e  had  been  bufiding  gradually  since  early  last 
montb  when  tbe  volcano — called  Loki  after  an  ancient  Norse  god 
of  evil^  began  rumUing  underneath  the  glacier. 

Engtneeis  have  been  working  to  strengthen  tbe  walls  of 
treoebes  in  tbe  barren  Skeidararsandur  plain  at  tbe  foot  qT  tbe 
Racier,  hoping  to  direct  tbe  flood  away  from  power  lines  and 
bridges.  John  HdsinkL 


Peruvian  drug  suspect  held 

THE  Peruvian  government  said  police  bad  captured  the  man  they 
claim  is  tbe  country's  most  wanted  drug  baron  in  neighbouring 
Ecuador  and  had  broken  up  his  traSdUng  ring,  whk^  was 
sui^dj^  Cobunbia's  Call  cartel 

In  a joint  sting  by  Peru’s  intelligenoe  service  and  Ecuador’s 
police,  WDler  Alvarado  Unares  was  arrested  In  a hotel  in  Quito 
during  tbe  early  hours  of  Sunday  momii^  after  being  tracked 
from  tbe  Colombian  capital  Bc^ta. 

Four  other  alleged  traffickers  were  arrested  witb  him,  and 
another  41  suspected  menbers  of  his  hatyt  were  simultaneously 
arrested  across  ftru  and  Ecuador.  — Romr.-Zima. 


Algerian  villagers’  throats  cut 

ISLAMIST  rebds  killed  10  wnnen  and  three  cbildrwi  in  a village 
near  Algiers;  cutting  their  throats  one  by  reie,  the  Algerian 
newspaper  Liberfe  said  yesterday. 

More  than  20  rebels  invaiM  Douadouda,  a duster  of  coastal 
villages,  at  tbe  weekend  and  surronnded  a bouse.  A famnemade 
bmnb  was  thrown  into  the  courtyard  anij  when  the  women 
children  rushed  from  ffie  house  they  were  rounded  up  killed. 

Security  finces  killed  three  of  foe  rebels. Raita’,  Parts, 

Taliban  threatens  Tehran 

THE  flinrtamentalist  faiawiii*  Taliban  movanent  in  A^banistan 
yesterday  accused  Iran  of  .supplying  ammiiniHnri  anti  mow  tnthfl 
northern  alliance  of  Genaral  Abdul  Radtid  Dostam  and  Ahmed 
Shah  Massoud,  whirii  It  is  figfatingfor  power,  and  for  tbe  first 
I time  threatened  a “reaction"  ifTehran  continued. 

“If  their  intervention  emtinuea,  it  wiTI  nWbrt  mir  rriatinngand 

win  cause  us  to  react,’’  foe  acting  infoiiTuiiinw  minister,  Amir 
Ipian  Mutaql  said.  There  was  no  inrunatjon  of  what  ftxrn  retella- 
tinn  might  take,  but  Mr  Mutaqiaairi  theTalihan^dn*^  intoiuite 

enter  Iranian  territory. — Reuser,  Kabul 

Infiltrators  killed  in  S Korea 

80UTHSOREAN  troops  yesterday  kUled  two  North  Korean 
agents  who  had  been  on  the  nm  since  Sept^ber.  but  lost  three 
men  in  a fierce  gun  battle,  (rfficlals  said. 

T^  two  agents  wore  among  26  North  Koreans  whose  sut^ 
marine  ran  aground  off  the  eastern  city  oCKangnung  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  a miliiary  spokesman  said. 

“Our  troops  killed  two  members  of  tbe  enemy’s  reconnaissance 
teamanerflerceexchangesofgunflrewithfoeannedinfiltra- 
tt^"  he  said.  Two  South  Korran  (tfOcers  and  a sdlditf  were  also 
IdSed  when  the  Nbrfo  Korean  agents  (gwned  Ore  with  automatic 
rifles  and  hurled  grenades  at  pursuing  troops  near  tbe  border 
wifo  foe  communist  North,  Seoul  officials  said. 

Only  one  oftheorlgiDal  26  North  Rnrean  infijtTBtfw-giggtiUat  ( 

\Bi^— Reuter.  Seoul 


Indian  court  refuses  Rao  bail 

A COURT  in  New  Delhi  yesterday  refused  han  to  the  former 
Indian  prime  minister,  P.  V.  Narasimha  Rao,  in  a fixgery  case  and 
gave  him  unto  November  14  to  appeal  to  a high^  court  Immedi- 
atdy  after  the  heating,  Mr  Rao's  lawyer  eaw  be  would  aimeol 
against  tbe  order  in  a sessions  court 
He  Is  tmeoffbur  people  charged  wifo  involvement  In  an  allied 
attempt  in  19B9  to  defiune  v,  P.  Singh,  a C<x%ress  party  dtfector 
wbo  later  became  prime  minister.  The  others  are  foe  former 
minister  K.  K.  Tewary,  Chandraswaml  a Hindu  guru  dose  to  Mr 

Racx  and  the  guru’s  assistant  Kallash  Nath 

If  demed  bail  by  a higher  court  Mr  Rao,  who  hu  also  been 
CTsrged  in,a  separate  case  of  bribery,  eouki  be  arrested  and  taken  ■ 
into  custody.  — Reuter.  hkuDelhL 
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passing  of  Benazir  Bhutto 


falls 

from 


A comeback  for  the 
woman  who 
personified  her 
country's  struggle 
for  democracy  will 
prove  more  difficult 
this  time,  writes 
Suzanne  Goldenberg 
in  islamabad 


Held  virtual 
prisoner,  Benazir 
Bhutto  was  yest^ 
day  In  political 
disgrace,  disowned 
by  followers  whose  support 
she  once  r^arded  as  a birth- 
right, and  mocked  by  her 
opponents. 

Police  stopped  cars  from 
travelling  to  within  500  yanls 
of  her  prime  ministerial  resi- 
dence in  Islamabad,  where 
Ms  Bhutto  was  closeted  with 
her  ailing  mother,  Nusrat 
and  her  three  small  children. 
Her  husband,  the  investment 
minister,  Aslf  All  Zardari,  is 
now  believed  to  be  under 
arrest 

Late  last  night  some  mem- 
bers of  her  Pflirififan  People’s 
Party  (E*£^  were  allowed  to 
visit  her,  after  she  had  been 
held  lncpmm.unicada  for 
many  hours: 

She  bad  last  had  a tele- 
phone conversation  at  2am 
yesterday  morning,  within 
half  an  hour  of  learning  of  her 
dismissal,  according  to  her 
distraught  political  secretary 
of  13  years.  Haheed  Khan. 

EaHler.  Ms  Khan  oeborted 
ministers  of  the  foUen  PPP 
goverrunent  to  sts^  a sit-in 
on  the  approach  road  to  Ms 
Bhutto's  residence.  But  her 
ftiry  was  unmatched  In  the 
rest  of  the  country'.  Except 
among  the  party  fhithful, 
there  was  scant  sympathy  for 
the  charismatic  politician 
who  Charmed  the  West,  and 
once  personified  Pakistan’s 
struggle  Dor  democracy. 

In  Lahore,  a matron  in  the 
airport  waiting  room  wore  a 
satisfied  at  Ms  Bhutto’s 
by  President  Fhr- 
ooq  Leghari,  backed  by  the 
army.  "Good,”  she  said, 
smoothing  down  the  purple 
silk  of  her  tunic.  "They 
Bhttuiri  have  done  it  ages  ago." 

In  Karachi,  once  a virtual 
flefdom  of  Ms  Bhutto’s  PPP, 
the  poor  passed  around 
sweets  in  the  city  slums, 
while  the  rich  celebrated  the 
rise  of  the  stock  market  m 


BenazirBhutto 

Peshawar,  they  let  off  rounds 
of  gunfire  in  jubilation.  Only 
in  the  capital,  Islamabad, 
were  peo];:te  so  unmoved  that 
it  was  business  as  usuaL 

Their  indifibrence  is  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  near 
adoration  with  whidi  Paki- 
stanis received  Ms  Bhutto 
when  she  returned  frton  einte 
in  London  10  years  ago,  or 
with  the  respect  she  earned 
for  her  zeal  in  seeking  ven- 
geance for  the  1979  execution 
of  her  father,  Zolfiqar  All 
Bhutto,  after  a sham  trial 

Most  observers  would  ar- 
gue that  Ms  Bhutto’s  prob- 
lems are  cfher  own  maWng. 
A fhtal  mix  of  personal  arro- 
gance and  minikerial  incom- 
petence and  greed  squan- 
dered the  popularity  that 
brought  her  to  power  twice 
after  the  restoration  of  elected 
govmiment  in  198&  Hia  hus- 
band. Mr  Zardari,  became  so 
associated  with  the  corrup- 
tion that  thrived  under  her 
government  that  he  was 
called  "Mr  30  per  cent". 

At  the  same  time,  a police 
offonsive  in  Karachi  against 
militants  of  the  Mohajir 
Quami  Movement  was  pur- 
sued wifo  deadly  eOect  More 
than  2,000  people  died  in  fiie 
city  last  year,  and  human 
ri^ts  groups  have  accused 
the  police  of  cold-blooded 
murder. 

"If  you  want  to  be  all-pow- 
erfUl,  you  are  bound  to.  trans- 
gress," said  Mir  ZaforuUah 
TfhaTi  Jamali,  an  ind^pendoxt 
member,  of  the  natitmal  as- 
sembly and  a fonner  chief 
minister  of  Baluchistan. 

In  the  nmgh-and-tumbie  of 
Pakistani  politics,  Ms  Bhutto 
is  a bom  survivor.  But  a 
dimh-back  will  not  be  easy. 
This  time  around,  she  lacks  a 
clear  enemy.  Unlike  the  army 
takeover  that  ended  her 
father’s  career,  her  ousting 
has  been  accomplished 
through  the  constitution, 
wlucb  gives  the  ptesKtot 
sweeping  powers  to  dismiss 
an  elected  government 


A Pakistani  shopkeengr  does  a celebratcM-y  dance  In  an  Islamabad  market  yaaterday  after  thA  sariring  nf  Ranarfr  Bhnttn  by  President  FartMq  L^hari 


The  new  prime  minister, 
Meraj  KhalJd,  is  a veteran 
socialist  amd  a founder  of  the 
PPP.  Like  President  Leghari, 
his  democratic  credentials 
have  gone  unquestioned.  Al- 
though Mr  Khalid  filled  his 
cabinet  with  mainly  apolitical 
appointees  yesterday,  he  also 
drafted  in  a member  of  the 
senate,  or  upper  house,  from 
Ms  Bhutto’s  party. 

Cabinet  ministers  Insist  the 
interim  administration  will 


step  down  before  elections  in 
February,  dampen  iwg  fears 
that  die  army  plana  au  ex- 
tended re-entry  Info  the  politi- 
cal sphere.  ‘1  know  thou  is  a 
lot  sc^itldsm,  but  we  have 
no  reasmi  to  doubt  that  the 
elections  won’t  go  ahead," 
said  Abida  Hussain,  a former 
ambassador  to  Washington. 

The  caretaker  government 
is  being  portrayed  as  a neces- 
sary medianism  to  rescue  the 
country  from  ruin.  "The  issue 


was:  could  our  economy, 
could  our  judicial  systmn, 
could  our  institutions,  sur- 
vive until  Benazir’s  teiin  ex- 
pired in  1968?"  Ms  Hussain 
said. 

By  accusing  the  fallen  gov- 
ernment of  corruption . and 
gross  fmanriai  mlsmahage- 
ment  — charges  echoed  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund 
and  other  donor  institutions 
— Ms  Bhutto’s  opponents 
have  stripped  away  the  man- 


Cast  of  characters 


ftrooq  Leghari:  Tlie  Oxford- 
educated  president  was 
once  a Bihntto  loyalisL  He 
was  secretary-ghneral  of 
her  Pakistan  People’s  Party 
and  a minister  in  her  first 
government.  He  criticised 

thft  nftnetitrrHfYnal  prwi^ 
gnut^ptimont  fttia 

dissolve  parliament  which 
tbelatePresIdmitZianl- 
Haq  took  in  1985  and  gpent 
four  years  in  Jail  when  aa 
declared  martial  law. 

Mr  LeghezL  who  came 
froma  wealthy  Pnqjald 
family , became  president  in 
November  1993.  He 
gzadnally  distanced 

sommer  he  repeatedly 
warned  Ms  Bbotto  to  act 
against  cormption  and  stop 
interfering  in  jndieial 
aiqHxIntments.  — JS. 


Aaif  Afl  Zardari:  Benazir 
Bhntto’s  husband, 
apptdnted  investment 
minisier  despite  objections 
from  President  Farooq 
L^harl,  has  been  the 
repeated  target  of 
currupUou  allege  tiozis. 

He  was  airestM  in  1990 
and  spent  two  years  in  jafi. 
but  the  charges  were 
dron^  after  Ms  Bhutto 
returned  to  power  in  1993. 
He  has  since  helped  to 
negotiate  lucrative, 
govenunent  contracts  m 
submarines,  filter 
aircraft  and  power  plants. 

This  summer  he  was  said 
to  have  used  nominees  to 
buy  two  luxury  properties 
in  Britain,  wortii  more  than 
£3.5  miDicm.  He  and  his 
wife  have'denied  the 
auctions.  — JS. 


MeralKhalMi  The  veteran 
politician,  aged  80.  sworn  in 
yesterday  as  head  of  the 
newearetakm: 
administration,  is  rector  of 
Islamabad's  Islamic 
University. 

A founder  of  the  Pakistan 
People’sParty — of  file 
generation  ofBenazIr 
Bhutto’s  late  father, 
Zolfiqar  All  Bhutto — Mr 

UThfllld  diaangiatad  fcimeftif 
from  active  politics  when 
he  was  denied  a ticket  to 
contest  the  1993  elections. 
He  became  close  to  the 
breakaway  faction  led  by 
Ms  Bhutto’S  estranged 
brother,  Mnrtaza,  and 
inereashi^  voic^ 
criticisms  ofMs  Bhntto’s 
government.  The  son  of  a 
peasant  family,  he  has  a 
strong  leftwingpast.  — JS. 


tie  of  righteousness  she  as- 
sumed to  fight  the  martial  law 
rulers. 

After  months  of  acquies- 
cence in  her  iinperious  style 
of  command,  the  members  of 
her  sacked  government  are  at 
a loss  without  her. 

AU  telephone  lines  have 
been  cut  in  the  ministers’ 
housing  comidex.  forcing  FFP 
leaders  to  gather  at  dreary  tea 
parties  to  commiserate  and 
come  to  terms  with  what  has 
befallen  them.  "The  situation 
is  that  we  have  been  looted," 
said  Jehangir  Badar.  the  r^- 
gious  affairs  minister.  "We 
have  been  robbed  to  stop  the 
robbery.” 

Yet,  previous  crises  have 
allowed  Ms  Bhutto  to  demon- 
strate the  courage  and  tenac- 
ity that  have  sustained  her 
since  she  was  forced  by  tragic 
circumstance  to  take  on  the 
bloody  famfly  l^cy. 

After  the  death  of  her 
father,  a wealthy  lantUord 
and  self-styled  saviour  OT  the 
peasants  in  his  native  Sind 
province,  Ms  Bhutto  and  her 
mother  were  left  to  lead  the 
struggle  against  the  military 
regime.  Ms  Bhutto  left  for 
London,  in  iU-health.  only 
after  several  years  in  jail  and 
under  house  arrest 

But  her  mwnent  came  at 
last  when  General  Moham- 
med Zia  ul-Baq,  the  man  who 
bad  her  fattier  killed  and 
sought  to  carve  out  a perma- 
nent role  for  Islam  in  public 
life,  died  in  a stiU  unex- 
plained plane  crash  in  1988. 

Pregnant  with  her  first 
child,  Ms  Bhutto  took  on  a 


punishing  campaign,  and  her 
PPP  emerged  as  the  largest 
party  in  elections  later  that 
year. 

Her  government  lasted  just 
20  months,  and  was  sacl^ 
amid  accusations  of  corrup- 
tion similar  to  those  now 
heard  against  the  prime  min- 
ister and  her  husband.  Ms 
Bhutto  accused  President 
(%ulam  Ishaq  irhan  of  plot- 
ting gainst  her  in  deference 
to  his  cronies  in  the  army.  Mr 
Ishaq  Khan  was  known  for 
his  proximity  to  General  Zia. 

But  Ms  Bhutto  was  un- 
daunted. Tbouf^  the  couple 
faced  18  separate  charges  of 
corruption,  for  which  Mr  21ar- 
dari  spent  several  months  in 
jail,  Ms  Bhutto  returned  to 
power  in  Sections  in  1993, 
and  they  won  acquittals  on  aU 
cases  against  them. 

Meanwhile,  the  other 
claimant  to  the  Bhutto  politi- 


cal legacy,  her  brother  Mur- 
taza,  raised  a guerrilla  anny 
and  tied  into  exile  in  Syria. 
His  action,  whicdi  bis  embit- 
tered sister  saw  as  virtual 
abandonment,  opened  a rift 
that  widened  after  bis  return 
from  exfie  in  1993.  Ms  Bhutto 
hail  him  jailed  immediately 
on  arrival  Upon  his  release, 
he  lured  away  her  party’s  rad- 
icals and  veterans,  foundii^ 
the  PPP'Shabid  Bhutto 
faction. 

The  feuding  siblings  never 
had  a nhannp  fo  make  up. 
Murtaza  was  shot  dead  by 
polios  outside  his  home  in  Ka- 
rachi on  September  20  in  an 
operation  that  was  cited  yes- 
teitiay — along  wltti  the  other 
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unlamented  deaths  — as  the 
primary  reason  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  government. 

Mr  Leghari  was  unmoved 
by  Ms  Bhutto’s  accusations 
that  Murtaza  was  the  victim 
of  a conspirac)’  against  the 
Bhutto  clan  — a refrain 
which  became  increasingly 
famOiar  as  pressure  mounted 
against  her  government. 
“These  malicious  insinua- 
tions. which  were  repeated  on 
different  occasions,  were 
made  without  any  factual 
basis  whatsoever,"  the  disso- 
lution order  said. 

The  harsh  condemnation, 
and  detailed  account  df  her 
government’s  misdeeds,  could 
scarcely  have  been  predict^ 
when  Ms  Bhutto  started  her 
second  term  in  October  1993, 
and  Mr  Leghari  was  elevated 
to  president  a month  later.  A 
PET  veteran,  he  had  proven 
his  commitment  to  riected 
govemmenL 

But  tbey  fell  out  six  months 
ago  after  the  supreme  court 
ruled  that  the  government 
bad  unlawfully  tried  to  inter- 
fere in  the  appointment  of 
judges.  Cooing  turned  to 
open  warfare  within  days  of 
Murtaza’s  death. 

Yet  the  end,  when  it  came 
yesterday,  greeted  with 
widespread  surprise.  Ms 
Bhutto’s  fate  — and  that  of 
her  country  ^ is  uncertain. 
She  seems  bound  to  live  out  a 
cruel  destiny:  scrambling  up 
to  the  pinnacles  of  power, 
only  to  be  cast  down  again. 
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Military  ensures  economic  reform  by  force 

Jonathan  Steele  examines  why  the 
army  finally  lost  patience  with  the  ruler 


Benazir  bhutto'S 
dismissal  is  not  tech- 
nically a military 
coop.  Imt  there  is  no  doubt 
it  had  the  support  of  Paki- 
stan’s poUtidsed  axxny.  The 
precision  with  wh^  it  wm 
MXTied  out  — afto  mid- 
night with  aU  airports  ^ 
broadcasting  stations  shut 
down  and 

guard  — makes  it  clear  ^ 
military  was  numlng  the 

clirtw  

More  than  that, 

hiah  command  was  the 
aSn  impetus 
dent  Farooq 
move.  General 
Karamat.  the  army  chief, 


recently  gave  him  a list  tef 
politiclaiis  the  army  wants 
investigated  for  corrup- 
tion. It  included  Ms  Bhutto, 
her  husband  and  opposi- 
tion leaders.  The  army 
chief  stressed  that  he 
wanted  a clean-up,  even  tf 
It  meant  dtepensing  with 
the  government. 

Between  Pakistan’s  es- 
tablishment as  au  bideptti- 
state  in  1947  and  the 
end  Of  its  third  war  with  In- 
dia in  1971,  the  azniy  ruled 
for  much  of  the  time.  After 
an  interlude  of  civilian  rule 
under  Ms  Bbntto’s  father, 
another  military  regime 
seized  power  in  1977,  under 


General  Zia  nLHaq.  His  ad- 
iwiiiiiiii’nttqn  amended  the 
constltltntlon  to  give  the 
president  the  powers  which 
Mr.L^iari  used  yesterday, 
so  that  an  elected  govern- 
ment could  be  summarily 
dismissed  with  a veneer  of 
I^ality. 

The  army’s  motivation 
this  time  was  not  Just  anger 
at  eomiption  — a cdiarge 
often  made  by  military  men 
stepfdi^'iiito  the  political 
arena — but  also  the  Bhutto 
government’s  failure  to 
Stem  the  powmr  of  feudal 
landlmds.  or  even. to  raise 
agricultural  taxes. 

Ihe  Intemattanal  Mone- 
tary Fond,  which  has  been 
negotiating  a stand-by  loan 
with  the  govenunmit  for 
months,  want^  measures 
Which  the  land-wealthy 


Bhuttos  refhsed  to  take. 
The  IMF  argued  for  higher 
taxes  on  landowners,  who 
last  year  paid  less  than 
£60,000,  or  roughly  0.0036 
per  cent  of  direct  taxes.  In 
a population  of  180  million 
ttiere  are  only  100,000  reg- 
istered taxpayers. 

The  army,  made  up 
largely  of  professionals 
with  no  fondness  for  landed 
ftuniutwa,  fovonzed  the  aggri- 
cultural  tax  — the  alterna- 
tive was  a curb  on  its  own 
qpmiding.  Defteice  eats  up 
more  than  a quarter  of  the 
budget.  ' 

The  govenunentfa  failure 
to  cut  the  bucket  defidt  and 
the  growing  surplus  of  im- 
ports over  exports  was 
threatening  Pakistan’s 
credit  rating.  The  country 
has  one  of  the  world’s  high- 


est foreign  debts  and 
reserves  are  falling  fast. 

Army  leaders  do  not,  at 
this  stage,  want  to  take  full 
power.  They  seem  to  prefer 
a government  of  tedino- 
crats  to  do  the  lME*s  bid- 
ding. Nevexthdess,  it  looks 
highly  unlikely  that  Presl- 
dant  Legbaxi’s  promise  (tf  | 
elections  within  three 
months  will  be  honoured. 

There  are  many  ways  of  | 
postponii^  elections,  not 
least  by  saying  that  it  will 
take  time  to  install  an  inde- 
pendent deetton  commis- 
sion and  comidete  a census. 
Mr  Leghari  signalled  yes- 
terday that  he  wants  the 
corruption  allegations 
(daared  up  first. 

While  these  cases  drag 
on,  the  army  will  be  watch- 
ing the  caretakers  Closely. 
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of  the  high-living  butler  closes 


law  Katz  In  New  Yo«* 

■he  improba^ 

Bernard 

■ barelv  literate  Iri^ 
buUer  wM  "inherited 
million  dollar  ^ 

the  'ohawo  he^ess 
?lS!rin?e’“ei^  hour,  of 

“tE?i*X^wi>nhecainea 

c^Sdant  nf 


mansion  be  bought  wtth  ^ 
S1.6  Twmion  windfall  fresn  Ms 
Duke's  estate. 

Mr  Laffferty.  «8ed  51.^ 

said  to  have  a severe  drinking 

problem,,  but  a 

^Id  he  appeared  to  have 

of  natural  causte.. 

Ms  Duke  died  in  1993  aged 
80  In  her  Beverly  mm- 
sion  leaving 

though  MS  Duke,  who  had  no 

natural  heirs,  1^  “h? ilfmS 
money  to  charity, 

Mr  Lafferty  as  an  execute, 
ordering  that  he  should 


receive  $5  million  and  a 
gS0O,O00-»year  salary  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

. Mk  Duke’s  body  was  hardy 
cold,  however,  bdbre  anurse 
who  eared  for  her  in  her  last 
days  that  Mr  lagferty 
and  a doctor  bad  murdexed 
her  wxtii  an  overdose  of  mor- 
phine  an^  sleeping  piQ& 

An  inquiry  by  the  Los  Ait 
gdes  disbict  attome^s'office 
found  "xto  credSde  evideDee" 
to  support  the  murder 
allegations. 

- But  several  of  Ms  Duke’s 


former  enmloyees,  as  wdi  as 
her  adoipted  daughter,  Cfaandi 
Heffiur,  ehattengeri  ttie  win, 
cUdming  that  Mr  Laflbrty  had 


used  “fraud,  duress  and 
undue  influent”  to  bully  Mk 
Duke  into  snaking  him  he]> 
prime  benefieiazy. 

As  ^ legal  battle  unrav- 
elled in  a New  York  court- 
room, Mr  LafEtety  a>wh«n4K»H 
on  an  Qiynipian  q»RniHng 
spree.  Jetting  between  Ms 
Duke's  mansions  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Los  Angeles  and  Hawaii 
hi  her  private  Boeing  737  and 


,j~ - - 


spending  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dc^Qars  on  antiques, 
clothes  andjeweUery. 

When  the  New  York  Judge 
Eve  Preminger  dlscxyvered 
that  he  had  spent  more  than 
$iflin,000  from  Ms  Duke'S  es- 
tate, she  removed  him  as  an 
executor,  but  her  decision 
was  later  reversed  by  a 
higher  eouit.  The  former  but- 
ler eventually  reached  a 
settlement  with  the  estate, 
resisiing  as  an  executor  but 
keeping  his  8500.ooo-a-year 
sdaiT.  ■ 


people  who  treat  you  like 
an  individual.  Interested? 
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A flawed  charisma 

Benazir  failed  twice;  yet  why  depose  her? 


BENAZIR  BHUTTO  has  not  served 
Pakistan  well  — again  — as  prime 
minister.  TZie  idealism  which  brou^t 
her  into  politics  after  her  father's  mur- 
der to  stniggle  “for  the  poor  and  down- 
trod^n"  &ded  long  ago.  Once  more, 
the  malign  role  of  her  husband,  plausi- 
blv  accused  of  corruption,  gives  her 
enemies  a decisive  weapon.  The 
economy  has  been  hugely  mi.shandled 
and  Pakistan  is  hurtling  towards  a 
crisis  worse  then  anything  experienced 
since  division  in  1971.  There  have  been 
other  compeUing  grounds  for  the  de- 
cline in  popular  support  including  the 
manner  in  which  her  brother,  Murtaza 
Bhutto,  died,  and  the  police  killings  In 
Karachi.  Ms  Bhutto  must  retain  some 
sympathy  as  a wom2m  who  has  to  battle 
against  an  almost  exclusively  male, 
very  largely  Muslim,  political  establish- 
ment But  few  would  deny  that  her 
charisma  has  become  deeply  flawed. 

Yet  does  aU.  or  any.  of  this  justify 
summary  removal  ^ President  Legh- 
ari and  the  dissolution  of  the  National 
Assembly?  It  is  true  that  the  president's 
action  is  technically  Intimate.  But 
this  is  only  so  as  a result  of  the  eighth 
amendment  incorporated  into  the  con- 
stitution in  19^.  Its  purpose  then  was 
transparent  to  give  the  president  dras- 
tic powers  to  dismiss  elected  govern- 
ments, thereby  retaining  the  army’s 
pre-eminence  even  while  undertaking 
half-hearted  democratisation.  Those 
forces  in  the  opposition  and  the  mili- 
tary which  now  support  Mr  Leghari’s 
move  are  hardly  doing  so  &om  any 
great  commitment  to  democracy  or  to 
the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Ms  Bhutto  was  unable  to  reduce  the 
two  huge  political  and  economic  bur- 
dens which  hang  round  the  neck  of 
every  r^ime  in  Islamabad:  the  en- 
trenched interests  of  a rapacious  landed 
aristocracy,  and  the  inordinate  budget- 
ary demands  of  Pakistan’s  military. 
Critics  win  say  that  she  never  made  the 


effort,  and  allowed  herself  to  be  con- 
strained by  her  own  family's  landed 
connections.  The  post-partition  liistory 
of  Pakistan  also  shows  that  tarring 
with  military  ambitions  is  a dangerous 
business.  Nor  can  the  Western  world 
profess  to  be  merely  an  observer.  Dur- 
ing the  cold  war,  our  governments 
showed  little  concern  for  democracy  In 
Pakistan,  building  up  the  military  there 
as  an  anti-communist  bulwark  which 
also  helped  put  a brake  upon  Indian 
neutralism.  Pakistan's  intelligence 
agencies  were  later  boosted  in  the  1980s 
by  being  used  recklessly  as  a conduit 
for  Western  military  aid  to  the  mojahe- 
din  in  Afghanistan  Both  countries  — 
and  the  West  ^ continue  to  pay  the 
price  for  that  Nor  has  much  effort  been 
made  from  outside  to  induce  progress 
towards  settling  the  Kashmir  question, 
which  continues  to  warp  attitudes  and 
retanl  modernisation  in  both  India  and 
Pakistan. 

Ms  Bhutto  has  also  proved  incapable 
— again  for  the  second  time  — of 
dealing  effectively  with  the  third  huge 
constraint,  along  with  the  army  and  the 
landlords,  upon  policymaking  in  Paki- 
stan. The  f^ure  to  deal  successfully 
with  the  IMF  appears  to  have  cost  her 
most  of  alL  Saddled  by  Pakistan's  his- 
toric debt,  she  was  in  a no-win  situa- 
tion. The  IMF  simultaneously  demands 
higher  taxes  on  land  and  cutting  the 
defence  budget  — admirable  goals  but 
politically  impossible  for  a prime  min- 
ister hoping  to  survive.  It  also  insists 
upon  budget  cuts  which  would  alienate 
what  remains  of  her  Pakistan  People’s 
Party’s  electoral  appeal  We  may  debate 
whether  Ms  Bhutto  threw  away  a 
second  chance,  or  found  the  odds  too 
against  her.  But  a new  elected 
government  if  indeed  elections  are 
hdd  next  February  — will  be  hemmed 
in  by  the  same  forces  against  which 
even  unflawed  charisma  would  have 
found  it  hard  to  prevail 


Oxford:  the  city  of  lost  courses 

It  has  taken  decades  to  see  the  worth  of  business  schools 


THE  interesting  question  about 
Oxford’s  intention  to  build  a £40  million 
business  s^ool  on  a greenfield  site  — 
which  was,  at  least  temporarily, 
thwarted  yesterday  — is  not  so  much 
the  involvement  of  Wafiq  Said  as  why  it 
has  taken  the  university  so  long  to  get 
round  to  thinking  about  a world-class 
business  schooL  The  success  of  busi- 
ness schools  in  the  United  States,  where 
78,000  masters  of  business  administra- 
tion (MBAs)  are  turned  out  each  year, 
must  be  one  of  the  key  factors  behind 
the  US  managing  to  maintain  Its  su- 
premacy in  business  skills  against  keen 
competition  from  Japan  and  Germany. 
But  while  America's  most  prestigious 
university,  Harvard,  led  &om  the  foont 
Oxford  became  rather  snooty  about 
allowing  its  under^duates  to  get  too 
close  to  the  dirty  winds  of  industry  and 
commerce  when  they  could  earn  money 
so  much  more  agreeably  in  the  Civil 
Service,  the  professions  or  the  City.  Yet 
as  a resrult  of  Harvard’s  fersightedness, 
about  a quarter  of  all  directors  of  com- 
panies in  the  Fortune  Top  500  are 
Harvard  ^umnL  Goodness  knows  what 
difference  it  would  have  made  to  the 
UK’s  business  performance  if  Oxford 
had  been  producing  MBAs  on  even  a 
third  of  the  Harvard  the  scale  during 
the  past  30  years  — but  it  must  be 
considerable. 

Fortunately,  the  rest  of  the  country 
was  not  so  ostrich-like.  Business 
schools  have  grown  rapidly  during  the 
past  few  decades.  Britain  now  turns  out 
7.500  (mainly  graduate)  MBAs  a year,  a 


^ure  that  is  likely  to  rise  to  10,000  by 
by  the  end  of  the  decade  compared  with 
only  2,000  as  recently  as  10  years  ago. 
This  is  still  small  beer  compared  with 
the  US  but  a big  advance  on  previous 
periocte.  It  is  estimated  that  15  per  cent 
of  all  people  in  higher  education  are 
now  doing  business  studies  or  related 
disciplines.  So  high  is  the  demand  to  do 
these  courses  — not  least  because  it 
greatly  improves  a student’s  job  pros- 
pects — that  only  50  per  cent  of  appli- 
cants are  accepted  for  places,  compared 
with  around  80  per  cent  for  those  stup- 
ing engineering. 

It  is  easy  to  be  dismissive  about  a lot 
of  business-school  jar^n  — like  contin- 
uous re-engineerix^,  just-in-time  deliv- 
ery and  the  pursuit  of  excellence  — yet 
irom  such  cliches  have  come  substan- 
tial improvements  in  efficiency,  partic- 
ularly in  the  US.  It  is  impossible  to 
quantiiy  the  eCEect  that  proliferating 
business  schools  — there  are  now  110  (ff 
them  in  the  UK  — have  had  on  the  size 
of  gross  domestic  product,  except  to  say 
that  you  have  to  be  pretty  cynical  not  to 
believe  that  GDP  is  signfficantly  higher 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  bera. 
There  are  s^ns  of  resurgence  in  key  UK 
industries  like  steel,  telecommunica- 
tions, bio-technolc^,  air  transport  and 
even  banking,  which  a new  generation 
of  professional  managers  ought  to  im- 
prove on.  But  there  is  a long  way  to  go 
before  the  British  manage  to  cast  off  the 
post-industrial  culture  that  still  perme- 
ates so  much  of  our  culture.  Oxford  has 
a lot  of  catching  up  to  do. 


Freeing  judges  from  politics 

First,  they  should  be  appointed  by  an  independent  body 


HOW  independent  are  our  judges?  It  is 
not  just  the  fundamental  attacks  of 
Michael  Howard  (taking  away  their 
sentencii^  discretion)  or  Sir  Ivan  Law- 
rence, the  home  affairs  select  commit- 
tee Chairman  (suggesting  their  powers 
of  judicial  review  could  be  restricted  if 
they  do  not  exercise  self-restraint). 
There  is  a more  subtle  way  in  which  the 
e.^ecutive  could  undermine  judicial  in- 
depencience  outlined  by  the  new  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Lord  Bingham,  in  a lec- 
ture last  night  denying  promotion  to 
any  judge  whose  decisions  were 
thought  to  be  politically  unfevourable. 
Some  commentators  believe  the  hope  of 
promotion,  or  fear  of  non-promotion, 
has  already  affected  judk^  decision- 
making. Lord  Biz^ihcm  concedes  that 
the  expansion  of  the  higher  ju^ciary 
gives  the  executive  more  scope,  but 
denies  this  is  happening:  ‘T  would 
regard  such  conduct  as  a flagrant  viola- 
tion of  judicial  dut}*.’’  His  denial,  how- 


ever. was  expressed  as  a “firm  belief 
(coupled,  if  need  be.  with  the  fervent 
hope)  that  considerations  of  this  irfnd 
simply  do  not  intrude  into  a judge's 
process  of  decision-making.’’ 

There  Is  one  change,  which  would 
guarantee  greater  judicial  indepen- 
dence, that  Lord  Bingham  could  em- 
brace: an  independent  judicial  commis- 
sion responsible  for  appointments, 
promotions  and  complaints.  Lord  Bing- 
ham has  already  signalled  his  readiness 
to  accept  research  on  juries,  the  incor- 
pcH:ation  of  the  European  ConventiOD 
on  Human  Rights  into  British  Law,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  mandatory  life  sen- 
tence, but  be  baulks  at  an  independent 
commission.  Yet  there  could  be  no  bet- 
ter way  of  reducing  the  Influence  of  the 
executive.  The  current  procedure  under  ■ 
which  the  Lord  Chancellor  is  respon- 
sible for  the  appointment  of  2,000  judg^ 
(from  part-time  tribunal  members  to 
Law  Lords)  is  wrong  and  absurd. 


.Oiw  Air--  • 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Bernard’s  jokes  fail  flat 


JONATHAN  Margolis’s 
article  on  Bernard.  Man- 
ning (Heard  the  one 
about  the  racist  comedian. 
November  4)  carries  all  the 
contradictions  of  a writer  des- 
perate to  cash  in  on  a cont- 
roversy. “Is  comedy's  Job  to 
be  nice  and  inofihnsive?"  he 
blusters  in  tbe  comedian’s 
defence. 

Comedy's  intention  is  to 
provoke,  cajole  and  even  out- 
rage the  sensibilities  of  any 
society.  taken  within  tbe 
context  of  America’s  racial 
experience,  it  seems  easy  to 
understand  the  black-righ- 
teousness of  humourists  Uke 
Eddie  Murphy  and  Richard 
Pryor.  But  minorities 
migrated  to  Britain  as  blue- 
collar  workers,  not  as  daves. 
Manning's  cont^pt  fbr  his 
f^ow  citizens  negates  any 
evaluation  as  a genius 
delivery. 

Maigolis  also  excuses  Man- 
ning as  an  ‘nincouth.  work- 
ing-class racist“,  comparing 
him  to  Larkin.  Uabl  and  Kip- 
ling. Does  the  Eact  that  he  is 
working-class  make  him  any 
less  culpable?  So  he  gives  to 
cbaritaUe  causes:  don't  we 
ail?  Only  when  he  admits  that 
“Manning  is  intent  on  trying 
to  preserve  tbe  past''  does 
Maigolis  get  anywhere  near 
to  uncovering  the  truth. 
Comedy  in  this  country,  in 
any  country,  has  always 
sought  to  articulate  the 
and  optimism  of  an  era. 

The  sexual  promiscuous- 
ness  of  the  seventies,  the 
rank-capitalism  of  the  eight- 
ies, the  pre-miUennial  uncer- 
t^ty  of  the  nineties  . . . 
com^  gauges  alL  But  Man- 
ning's brand  of  humour,  rac- 


ist or  otherwise,  remains 
stagnant  in  his  portrayal  of  a 
country  that  no  longer  exists. 
Burhan  Waadr. 

Eastwood  Mains  Road, 
Glasgow  G76. 

All  in>‘  life  I’ve  wondered 
why  Fve  been  unable  to 
have  a good  laugh  about  my 
grandparents'  extermination 
in  the  Nazi  death  camps.  Hav- 
ing read  Jonathan  MargoUs’s 
defence  of  Bernard  ^fanning  I 
confess  Fm  none  the  wiser. 

Mannnig's  Auschwitz  joke 
generates  discomfort  not  be- 
cause it  eQKoses  our  thinly- 
veiled  prejudices,  but  because 
It  provokes  guilt  in  its  aud- 
ience fbr  colluding  with  a 
shamefhl,  d^adlng  mocl^*. 
Shameful  since  such  a joke 
panders  to  the  host  group's 
sense  of  superiority  by  trying 
to  curry  fevour.  and  doubly 
shamefol  since  the  joke^  im- 
pulse is  not  rooted,  as  Margo- 
Us  asserts,  in  “pure,  almost 
adolescent,  prindpled  perver- 
sity" but  in  diose  almost 
pui^  adolescent  bugbears 
lack  self-respect,  and  waver- 
ing s&ise  of  identi^. 

Racist  humour  is,  at  best, 
tbe  product  of  a priniitive  sur^ 
vival  reflex,  and  honours 
nobody's  humanity. 

Cbarne  Moritz. 

Stubbins  Lane, 

Stoclqiort  SK12. 

Bernard  Manning  does 
not  deserve  ironic  post- 
modern rehabilitation.  I 
thank  Mr  Margolls  for  publi- 
cising Manning’s  spaasmsbip 
of  the  “no  publicity"  trip  to 
Disney  Wozid  for  the  local 
Asian  kid  (Gor  bless  *im)  and 
for  telling  us  about  his  heart- 


warmingly  tender  feeling 
towards  mother-in-laws  and 
Jews  (he  foiled  to  pro\'lde  us 
wiQi  an  example  of  Manning's 
{ secret  good  works  tor  ^ men 
and  women).  However,  this 
doesn't  make  him  anything 
other  than  a racist  bigot  Ser 
iousl>’  fenny?  I think  not. 

(Dr)  Ben  Hart 
Barker  Drive, 

London  NWl. 

^^ROOPof  the  root  cause  of 
^^racism  is  very  difficult 
But  if  more  people  are  exposed 
to  this  sort  of  sick  humour 
and  see  it  as  acceptable  — 
sorry  but  "shifting  unoomfort- 
^ly"  in  one’s  seat  does  not 
constitute  shock  ^ the  more 
acceptable  racism  will 
become, 
fan  Phillips. 

VegalCresc^t 

nrpen, 

Surrey  TW2. 

IP  Jonathan  Margolis  is  still 
"not  convinced  tiiat  Bernard 
Manning  ...  is  pbUtically  or 
socially  dan^roi^'  he  should 
watch  the  Sun’s  Zeebrugge 
comedy  boiefit  video  firom 
1987.  After  winning  foe  all- 
white  audience  over  with  inof- 
fensive tdd  gag^  Manztiog  de- 
livers a scathing  attack  on 
“the  Pakis."  No  jokes,  no 
punchlines,  no  “heroic  aver- 
sion to  authority"  — just  a 
blatantly  radst  speech.  It  gets 
the  biggest  cheer  of  the 
evmiir^. 

Dave  Cohen- 
North  Gower  Street 
LondcmNWl. 


Please  include  a lull  postal 
address  and  daydme  telephone 
number  on  all  letters 


Off  the  ball 

IDO  not  understand  when 
violence  is  acceptable  or  un- 
acceptable to  the  tootballing 
fraternity.  Vlfoen  Eric  Can- 
tona kicks  a fon  at  a televised 
football  match,  he  Is  univer- 
sally condemned  and  sus- 
pended firom  playing.  When 
Paul  Gascoigne  beats  up  his 
wife  in  a hotel  room,  be  is 
selected  to  represent  his 
country  as  a hero  and  we 
have  Glen  Hoddle  waffling  on 
about  forgiveness. 

Kitty  Gnthxie. 

RuskinRoad, 

£ Sussex  BN^ 

(HARDLY  thinfc  the  word 
“landsUde"  accuratdy  de- 
scribes the  results  of  foe  bal- 
lot of  Labour  Party  members 
on  the  manitesto  (November 
S).  IL  after  constant  pestering 
(in  my  case,  three  communi- 
cations by  post  and  one  tele- 
phone can),  150,000  members 
still  decide  not  to  take  part  in 
this  costly  PR  exercise,  it 
shows  that  tbe  leadership 
seriously  mlsiuttees  the  intel- 
ligence of  its  members. 

Jackie  Terry. 

87  Faiifox  Road, 

Teddington,  Middx  TWii  9DA 

IS  there  to  be  no  sort  of  pro- 
test against  tbe  decision  not 
to  allow  foe  Gurkhas'  wives 
and  children  to  acoaapany 
them  to  this  country  when 
they  finally  leave  Hong  Kong 
(November  2)?  it  seems  a very 
shabby  way  to  treat  these 
brave  men  to  whom  we  owed 
much  in  the  past 
Jeane  Pearce. 

28  Melrose  Road, 

London  SW19SHG. 

ARNOID  Kemp  makes  the 
ludicrous  assertion 
(Media,  November  4)  that 
since  foe  Barclay  brothers 
acquired  the  European  . . . 
foty . have  slowly  tuined  tt 
Euro^ptic'’.  We  are  champi- 
ons of  the  single-market 
ideals;  we  believe  in  a Europe 
that  Is  relevant  to  its  citizens 
and  businesses:  we  are  Euro- 
realist,  not  Eurasceptic. 
Cbaried  A Garslde. 
Editor-in-ChlaC 
The  European. 

200  Gray's  Znn  Road, 

London  WCIX8NE. 


f9^llzCoP^V  ► 


The  banks  that  like  to  say ‘no’ 


SOME  months  ago,  my 
motber-inlaw  was  mugged 
and  her  bag  stolen  (The  hole  in 
the  wan  gang,  November  S). 
Wtfo  tt  went  bm:  bank  cards, 
but  this  was  not  a worry  be- 
cause tbe  mugger  did  not  have 
her  PIN  number.  It  still 
resided  in  Its  original  envelope 
at  home,  unopaied. 

De^ite  thte.  £100  was  with- 
drawn within  an  hour.  Impos- 
sible, said  her  Big  Rve  bank, 
she  must  have  had  a reconl  of 
her  PIN  in  her  bag.  Bvai  alter 
showing  them  the  unopened 
eiivelope,  foe  customer  service 
peojfle  insisted  the  withdrawal 
was  impossible.  They  were,  of 
oouxse,  toflowif^  foe  line  ped- 


dled by  all  banks  on  pbantom 
withdrawals  — they  just  can- 
not happen.  Since  then,  we 
have  had  a gang  convicted  for 
an  AIM  scam  anrf  now  the 
hole  in  the  wan  gang.  Bnt,  if 
foe  AIM  system  is  inviolable; 
bow  could  these  proseeutkiDS 
be  brought?  And  since  they 
have,  what  happens  to  the 
banks'  ghttw  of  foe  impossibil- 
ity of  breaching  tbe  system? 
Roll  on  the  first  lawsuit 
against  a bank  over  a phantom 
withdrawal.  I can’t  wait  to 
bear  the  defence  argument 

Peter  ABnton. 

Underwood.  Hardwick  Road. 
Whitehurcilwin-Ihames, 
Reading  RG87HN. 


Still  angry  after  all  these  years 


JON  SNOW  is  to  be  cor^rat- 
ulated  for  exposing  his 
pain  not  condanined  for  be- 
trayal drum’s  no  former  the 
word,  sarfly.  November  2).  My 
own  mother  was  more  or  1^ 
entirely  unresponsive  to  me, 
thou^  nwagtnnfllly  she  did 
register  physical  hostility. 
FcNTtimately,  sbe  left  me  at 
five  In  the  care  of  people  who 
did  show  me  affection  but,  c€ 
course,  foe  damage  was  done. 

As  an  adult,  I have  never 
been  aUe  to  sustain  meanii^* 
fill  relationships  and  have 
sufibred  recorrent  depression 
and,  typically,  have  sought 
achievement  in  a career.  I 
have  tried  to  underhand  my 
mother’s  cold  indUforence  but 
cannot  forgive  her.  I do  not 
know  whether  she  Is  alive  or 
dead  and,  to  be  hon^  do  not 
care  much. 

In  tbe  current  debate  on 
fern  fly  values  it  mi^t  be 


worth  considering  the  myth 
of  mofoexhood  more  closdy 
— and  how  support  can  be 
given  to  women  who  find  they 
cannot  love  their  childrea. 
Name  and  address 

My  mother  dished  out  sav- 
ags  emotional  torture  to 
my  two  sisters  and  me  all  our 
lives.  She  spent  the  last  eight 
numths  of  her  life  in  a home, 
still  capable  of  whispering 
'This  is  an  your  foulL"  This 
was  Just  to  add  to  our  guilt  for 
having  been  bom. 

I salute  Jon  Snow  for  speak- 
uig  out  It  Is  not  acceptable  to 
tove  ofoer  than  massive  love 
for  one’s  mother.  It  is  accept- 
not  to  love  one's  fofo^. 
For  sasdng  that  one’s  wmtiiar 
a battfUl  person  is  to  let 
tbe  side  down.  1 am  letting  foe 
side  down.  Our  mother  was 
cruel  to  us.  Sbe  enjoyed  it. 

Name  and  address  sivplied. 


The  business  of  business 
is  our  business  too 


Despite  foe  rhetoric  and 
personal  abuse.  Anita  Rod- 
dick and  Sir  Stanley  K.’tlms 
raise  some  serious  issues 
about  stakeholding  (Staking 
their  claims.  Na\'ember  2). 

A fundamental  flaw  in  Sir 
Stanley's  argument  U the  im- 
plicit assumption  that  bus- 
iness can  choose  whether  or 
not  to  embrace  stakeholder 
conc^ts.  If  foe  recent  exper- 
ience of  British  Gas,  York- 
shire Water,  Royal  Dutch 
Shell  and  even  the  Body  Shop 
teaches  us  anything  tt  is  that, 
increasingly,  businesis  deci- 
sions will  be  exposed  to  public 
debate.  Business  does  not  have 
a choice. 

There  is  growing  public  con- 
cern that  businesses  have  a 
responsibility  to  do  more  than 
make  money  and  cover  the 
darker  side-effects  of  produc- 
tion. These  danands  can  be 
messy  — tbe  public  may  be 
swayed  as  much  by  half- 
formed  poceptions  as  by  hard 
foots;  MPs  may  be  driven 
political  advantage  rather 
than  business  logic  or  real 
concern  for  communities.  But 
does  anyone  believe  that  the 
pressures  of  social  respons- 
ibility will  go  away? 

As  foese  pressures  mount, 
business  leaders  will  have  to 
develop  new  relationships 
with  sharefadlders,  wffo  em- 
ployees, with  customers  and 
— most  important  — with  the 
public  as  a whole. 

Greg  Parston. 

Chief  Executive, 

Office  for  Public  Management 
2S2b  Gray’s  Inn  Road, 

London  WCIK  8JT. 


IF  the  dtAiate  an  cMporate 
n.*sponsibiIitv  is  to  progr^ 
it  is  important  to  dtstinguisb 
between  con5utner.<s  using 
their  power  to  express  their 
disapproval  activities  in 
respe^  of  civil  rights,  the  en- 
vironment or  Indeed  any 
otbnr  issue,  and  making  com- 
panies behnre  more  respond 
tbiy  towards  them  as 
customers, 

In  many  areas,  producer  In- 
terest has  swept  the  board. 
P^lc  have  been  misled  into 
buying  tbe  wrong  mortgagBS 
and  pensions,  overcharged  by 
prh'atised  utilities,  sold  poor 
quality,  over-priced  cimsunter 
goods  and  denied  access  to 
effective  redress. 

Sheila  McKecfanic. 

Director. 

Consumers’  Association. 

2 Marylebone  Road. 

London  NWl  4DE!. 

WE  want  the  computoix. 

videos,  cars  and  petitd 
that  companies  Uke  DL\oas  (or 
Shell  or  Mitsubishi)  sell  but 
ve  feel  a little  guilty  buying 
that  kind  o£  stuff  from  foose 
kind  of  people-  Tbe  Body 
Shop,  on  foe  other  hand, 
makes  us  feel  good  about  ou^ 
seli-es  for  a minimal  effort  of 
conscience.  Periiaps  this  is 
wh>’  we  canonise  Ms  Roddick. 
While  she  ambles  virtuously 
around  those  dying  tribes,  we 
can  continue  to  fiddle  with 
oiu-  computers,  dab  on  foe 
cocoa  butter,  and  feel  virtuous 
too. 

D I Buebanan. 

10  Oxford  Avenue. 

Leicester  LRg  iHp, 


Baseless  slur 

Your  report  (Pakistani 
army  targets  corruption, 
November  2)  is  absolutely 
vnung.  Ihe  Paldsfan  army,  a 
profossional  and  efficient  fitt- 
ing force,  is  not  involved  in 
politics.  The  Inter-^rvices 
Public  Relations  Directorate 
(ISPR)  has  issued  a press 
release  debunking  your  repor- 
ter's attempt  to  5easati<»iaLlse. 
It  states:  “A  spokesnan  has 
contradicted  the  r^rt  that 
the  Pakistan  anxty  has  drawn 
^ a list  of  politicians,  includ- 
ing Benazir  Bhutto  and  senior 
officials  in  the  govemm^t. 
whom  they  want  to  be  investi- 
gated for  corruption.  The 
spokesman  described  the 
rQKirt  as  totally  basel^  con- 
cocted and  mischievous’’ 
Samlna  Parvez. 


Press  Attache, 

Hi^  Cmnmission  for  Pakistan. 
36  Lowndes  Square, 

London  SWiX  9JN. 


A Country  Diary 


TV  toppers 

During  the  BBC’s  celeb- 
ration of  60  years  of  tdev- 
Ision  (Viewers  spurn  TV’s 
gedden  age.  November  4)  there 
was  not  me  mention  the 
directors  of  these  outstanding 
programmes,  let  alone  the 
writers  or  producers.  Ihese 
programmes  required  a guid- 
ing vision,  inspired  by  imag- 
ination. passion  and  crafts- 
manship. Unless  thftsp  talents 
are  recc^nised.  future  pro- 
grammes may  weU  consign  the 
stars  to  wandering  in  empty 
spaces  with  nothing  to  say. 
John  Glexiister. 

(Six  Wives  of  Hemy  VIIL) 
Piers  Haggard. 

(Pennies  from  Heaven.) 
Cbristopber  AforaliaiL 
(Talking  to  a Stranger.) 
Herbert  Wise. 

(I.  Claudius.) 

Directors  Guild  <^Gt  Britain, 
13-19  Great  TitchQeld  Street, 
Loodm  WlP  TFQ. 


MIDDLESEX:  It  felt  as  eerie 
as  walking  over  one's  grave 
Out  amongst  the  breakers’ 
ya^  and  ragged  paddocks 
norti^west  of  Heathrow,  close 
to  where  rd  worked  in  the 
early  seventies  was  this  patch 
oftusswdty  grassland,  and  in 
fioift  of  it  an  official  notice- 
board  with  my  name  on  iL 
like  a squire’s.  Someone  had 
qul^d  to  me  about 
“Mab^s  meadow”  years  ago 
and  td  assumed  they  wire 
taki^_foemckey.  given  that 
West  Drayton  was  where  I’d 
aoiuir^  a ^te  for  ecolngicM 
slumming.  Then,  a couple  of 
® better  from 
foe  Ettriromnent  Agenej-.  en- 
quiring whether  “this  Pieced 
local  folklore  is  baSd 

F«Ung  flattered  hut 
oddly  posthumous,  i sped  m 
foe  map  reference  rd  been 
given,  and  there,  ba^ 
changed,  was  one  of  the  en- 
dearingly scruffy  corners 
where  Ed  spent  my  Pensuil 
Books  luiwfo.breaks 
were  foe  scraps  of  medlev^ 
he^  caught  between  the 
mobile-home  parks,  the  tot 
ters’  horses  and  migr^t 
waders,  and  a surreal  watw 
scape  where  foe  flood-plaint 
foe  River  (folne  is  riddled  U]^ 


a sponge  with  a fantastic  laby- 
rinth of  abandoned  l^te, 
^als.  ruts,  gravel  pits  and 
jJ.ctorian  aqueducts.  I'd 
orined  through  this  unofficial 
countryside,  watching  sand- 
pipers bobbing  on  finartyig  car 
tyres,  and  finding  exotic 
urban  weeds,  like  foornappfe, 
growing  cheek  by  jowl  with 
species  (adder's  tongue,  email 
teasel)  recorded  in  this  very 
spot  centuries  before.  It  was 
the  democratic  jostling  of  old 
with  new,  immigrant  with 
native  — and  their  resilience 
m inhospitable  spots  — 
foat  heartened  me  so,  and 
does.  “Mabey’s  meadow" 
(do  luted  spirits  really  merit 
such  on  honour?)  is  to  be  bay- 
cut  to  give  Its  ancestral 
s^es  a chance.  But  I hope 
me  newcomers  will  be 
respected  too,  since  what 
^akes  these  urban-fringe 
nabltats  i^que  is  their  qu^- 
^ of  being  ecolc^cal  mon- 
g^ls.  And,  like  any  proud 
“^r-parent.  I wUl  report 
Wither  on  this  particu^ 
pup's  progress, 

RICHARD  MABEY 


^jchard  Mabey's  Flora 

(Sindair-Stevenaon, 
0)  l8  In  an  good  bookstores 
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Dan  Atkinson 


j OISESofa  rotatJoDfli 
! nature  may  be  de< 


tected  beni^th  tiie 
^nropsiuns  sod  as  Jotau  Oa- 
bprne.  Rip.  learns  that  his 
old  sliowcase.  the  Royal 
Court  Theatre,  has  landed  a 
rumoured  £200.000  from 
radical  drama’s  uollittliest 
»gar-daddy ; Rupert  Mur- 
doch. Or  maybe  not;  Os- 
borne may  have  seen  in  the 
ouce-Uberal  tycoon  a 
wealthier  version  of  him- 
self, and  would  certainly 
^vc  considered  the  money 
better  spent  on  the  Royal 

Court  than  on  these  stranee 

black  TV  decoder  boxes  Mr 
Murdoch  is  said  to  be  in- 
volved with.  Osborne  did 
have  one  tilt  at  the  gutter 
press  (The  World  Of  Paul 
SUckey.in  l9S9>butitwas 
so  bad  that  outraged  punt- 
ers chased  him  down  the 
street,  naif  the  money  is  cm 
the  way  from  News  Intetn- 
atiooal.  with  the  other  half 
believed  to  be  {tom 

Sky  TV . in  all  a huge  lift  for 

the  Royal  Court’s  drive  to 
raise  the  “matehiwgfiitlda” 
needed  to  release  millions  In 
National  Lottery  A 
few  more  Murdochian  ge^ 
tures.  and  the  chaps  in 
Sioane  Square  will  be  aUe  to 
watcdi  it  come  down. 


I OT  watching  aay- 
I thing  come  down  is 
’ the  current  precKC- 
upation  of  Lord  Kennet . 
Labour  peer,  polymathlc 
writer  and  lover  of  old 
churcbes.  Alarmed  by  a 
speech  given  by  top  sea-dog 
Admiral  Sir  Peter  Abbott  to 
tbe  Royal  United  Services 
Institution  on  October  17. 
be  raised  it  witii  defence 
minister  Earl  Howe  last 
week.  “What  meaning,*’  he 
aske^  ”is  to  be  attached  to 
tbe  following  phraWs:  ‘pre- 
emptive deterrence*, 
‘retcibuticm*.  *potential  tar- 
get nations*,  and  ’above  all 
[continuing]  to  encourage 
and  support  the  USA’s 
efforts  to  policetfae  world’  **. 
Was  all  this  Gcfvemsimit 
policy?  Er.  no.  according  to 
Earl  Howe;  Sir  Peter  had 
been  debating  issues  ’’al- 
ready in  the  public  do- 
main”. Oo-er. 


Elsewhere  in  the 

House  of  Peers,  Lord 
Brace  of  Donahigton 
is  today  markiiig  tiie  SOtb 
anniversary  of  the  Royal 
assent  to  the  National 
Health  Sendee  Act  with  a 
^-erislmlUtaAnons  com- 
memorative speech.  Lotti 
Bruce,  emee  FPS  to  the 
Healtii  Minister  Aneorln 
Bevan.  was  on  the  ^Krt  in 
1946  and.  by  a qulrkofhia- 
tory.  he  Is  there  again  today. 
Because  of  bomb  damage  to 
the  Commons,  Mia  sat  in 
the  Lords  when  tbe  assent 
was  given,  and  tbe  cuirent 
labour  benches  thmi 
housed  tbe  Oovenunent.  We 
hope  tbe  Lords' ferocioiis 
new  anti-stush  rules  don't 
mle  Lo^  Bruce  oat  of  order 
on  persmiaMiiterest 
grounds. 

Slush  didn't  come  a lot 
sluaUer  than  the  Poul- 
stmaffidrofthe  lS70a- 
Its  backwash  swept  away 
Home  Secretary  R<«hiald 
Maudlins,  who  was  r^^laced 
by  the  Leader  of  tbe  Bouse, 
Robert  Carr- By  chance, 
Carr's  PPS  was  one  Nich- 
olas Scott,  who.  as  the  crisis 
broke,  was  batting  fer  a 
Lords  and  Ccunmons  XI 
against  the  MCC.  Inurgent 
telephone  talks,  he  ex- 
plained the  Parliamentar- 
ians had  an  excellmit  chance 
of  winning.  In  a eoUectiou 
politicians’  cricketing  mem- 
ories. published  tomorrow 
(Electtiig  *ro  Bat.  Queen 
Anne  Press.  £12.99).  the  MP 
recalls  Carr’s  response: 
“‘Beat  the  MCC  and  then  get 
back  here  assoon  as  poss- 
ible.” After  tea.  Sir  (as  he 

now  is)  Nick  said.  *T  flung 

my  bat  [and]  notched  up  98 
not  out.”  A performance  to 
be  remembered  when  Kmk- 

sington  and  Chelsea  Tories 
meet  to  decide  the  demon 
batsman’s  fete. 


I 


T was  good  to  see  Welsh 
Under-Secretary  Gwilym 
_ Hadcaa  Jones  bat&at  the 
Dispatch  Box  this  week  hav- 
ing survived  every  aho^ 
pei-b'  nightmare,  that  of 
strolling  around  a trendy 
open-plan  storeonly  to 
der  unknowinslj’  'W**^*** 
boundaries 
for  shoplifting. 
ticuiar  waking  version  took 

nlace  in  a Hong  Kong 

SSt^nly  adds  to  the  hojw. 

S^way,  he  was  promptly 
acaullted,  but  a sideways 
^rUr  shift 

^rds  for  Vaughan  Wafl^ 

compounded  horri^  ^ 
sald^nister's  ^ 

tough  mistake  to  bounce 
back  from. 


The  boys  with  the 
wrong  stuff 


[Commentary] 

Bennet 

ne 

t 

Ei 


STELLE  Morris,  a 
shadow  education 
minister,  has  in- 
tonned  tiie  Cozninoas 
that  the  inadequacies  of  boys 
(»p  no  longer  be  igaxsA. 
"The  Government  have 
m realise  that  tbere  is  a crisis 
in  the  under-achievement  of 
boys,”  she  said  1^  week. 
"There  is  a deafening 
from  them  on  what  is  becom- 
ing a learning  and  social  eri- 
sis." 

^ Morris  is  right  about 
tiiis  lack  of  care,  but  it’s  not 
only  the  government  that’s  to 
blame.  Students  of  feat  Simu- 
lating and  popultf  document, 
New  Labour,  Mew  T.ift»  For 
Britain,  will  have  ipniced  in 
vain  fbr  any  pledge  or  com- 
mitment, any  vision  or  cove- 
nant, that  relates  to  the  de- 
clining state  of  British 
boyhood.  Instead,  It  has  been 
left  to  Ms  Morris,  in  btt 
pledgriess.  but  still  worth- 
while consultation  paper. 
Boys  Win  Be  Boys?  Cloishig 
The  Gender  Gap.  to  collate 
some  of  the  more  alarming 
statistics,  and  propose  some 


modest  rssnedies.  Many  of  bar 
figures  will  be  drearily  fiutb 
lliar  from  various  recant 
reports  m crime,  unemplpy- 
mmit  and  education;  taken 
togetiier,  they  can  still  sur- 
pzise. 

Here  goes:  at  primary 
school,  seven-year-^  ging 
are  b^r  at  every  suMect 
than  boys.  At  GCSE.  they  con- 
tinue to  out^)erliarm  bc^s, 
particularly  in  English  in 
1996,  60.6  per  cent  of  gfrls 
passed  GCSE  Ikiglish  la& 
guage;  only  41A  per  cent  of 
boys- 

At  primary  school,  boys 
malse  up  92  par  cent  of  aH 
those  expelled;  at  seoondaiy 
school  they  again  take  ^ 
lion’s  share,  wife  80  per 
Aged  16, 15.6  per  cent  of  boys 
are  in  no  education  or  train- 
ing, compared  wife  12  per 
cent  of  glrlr,  67.7  per  ceat  of 
boys  continue  in  educatl^ 
compared  with  73A  per  cent 
of  girls. 

la  crime,  of  course,  boys  do 
mnrii  better.  akilled 

mu^rs,  talented  burglars 
and  gifted  ear  thieves.  These 
are,  after  all.  aetirities  which 
can  fbr  the  traditional  blue- 
collar  virtues  of  physique  azui 
low-gr^e  mechanical  apti- 
tude, no  Imiger  mndh  In  de- 
mand In  industry.  In  their 
20s,  the  ratio  of  male  to  fe- 
male offending  is  an  impres- 
sive IL'L  “ff  we  do  not  act 
quickly."  Est^  Morris  says 
In  her  repml,  "we  win  reap  a 
harvest  (if  young  men  who  are 
unemploy^e  d^ 


cades  of  growing  social 
dzvisioa.** ' 

Bven  feose  commentators 
who  like  to  HigmiM  an  such 
waminesss  moralpanic<sup- 
porting  their  argument  with  a 
procession  of  heritage 
scamps,  from  ISfh  rastury 


hooligans,  to  fr)0ti»ds  and  ^ 
prentices),  must  be  hard  pat 
to  ex^am  away  the  tocieases 
in  m^  crime  and  truaxting. 
‘T  think  it  is  worse,”  Morris 
agrees.  *1  think  there  Is  more 
fragmantflHww  at-rf  there  Is 
more  law-breaking.  Ibe  tru- 
ancy figures  ftooe  gone  up." 

Why  are  boys  bSiaving  like 
feis?  Don't  girls  go  to  fee 
same  schools  as  b^.  watch 
the  same  television,  take 
hixne  the  same  hmi^work? 
Yet  it  is  schoOUxjys.  not  girls, 
(riio  scorn  homework,  shim 
qualifications.  “What  we 
wanted  to  do  was  stoit  fee  de- 
bate. rather  than  pretend  ws 
had  an  tbe  axawejs,*‘  says 
Morris.  But  she  ventures  a 
suffiestion:  boys  cannot  adapt 
to  econcanic  uncertainty  and 

fragment^  fattiUiag 

As  New  labour  will  clmrly 
be  wwaM*  to  do 
about  feese  obstacles  tn  male 
fulfilment,  it  is,  yet  to 
schools  that  we  must  turn  for 
moral  guidance  and  social 
repafr.  Schools  must  make 
esieeSai  aOempts  to  boost  boy- 
ish literacy,  extract  male 
homework,  punish  laddlsh 
disobedience.  Role-models 
must  be  offered.  Ycm  might 
•rtimir  that  wife  fee  whole  of 
Western  civilisation  to  choose 


from,  there  might  be  role 
models  enough.  But  today’s 
boys  apparently  require 
something  cloeer  to  hone: 
more  male  teachers,  "mentor- 
ing” schemes  using  local 
businesses.  Isn't  what's  being 
proposed,  S asked  Morris,  a 
set  of  substitute  Ikthers? 

'Tm  ttot  going  to  mate  any 
comment  on  that."  she  said 
hastily,  dearly  sensing  trou- 
ble: the  sort  of  trouble 
follows  any  suggestion  that 
some  kinds  of  families 
be  more  boy-friendly  than 
others.  Robert  Bly,  tbe  myfe- 
enthusiast  and  antiior  of  Iron 
John,  Is  squeeimiSh.  In 
his  latest  book,  Tbe  Sfiding 
Society,  he  persists  in  his 
lamentations  concerning  ab- 
sent fathers.  We  now  lire,  he 
argues,  without  prefer,  inter- 
generational  or  "vertical"  in- 
floences,  in  a society  that 
only  phflHahftg  new-minted, 
horiaontal  values.  Without 
proper  rale  models,  childrai 
laarn  from  their  peers.  In  con- 
sequence, tiiey  are  not  merdy 


Why  should  boys 
be  sliding 
towards 
primitivism  so 
much  faster 
than  girls? 


emde  and  ignorant,  but  irre- 
deemably immature.  This. 
Bly  thinks,  is  not  a good 
thing.  “There  is  littie  in  tbe 
sibling  society  to  prevent  a 
aurfe  iato  primitivism. 
into  those  regreesums  feat 

faflMsm  ia  pf*. 

But  why  should  boys  be 
sliding  towards  primitivism 
so  much  fester  girls? 

Girls  emerge  from  similarly 
unedifying  circumstances, 
and  face  the  same  prospects  if 
they  leave  schod  without 
qualifications.  Far  from  sink- 
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Cash  for 
votes? 

No thanks 


ing  into  ai»thy  or  vtUainy, 
girls  fiT>m  socially  and  eco- 
nomically deprived  comm  uni- 
ties  are  even  more  likely  to 
out'Peifbnn  equivalent  boys. 

It  Is  tempting,  at  this  point 
to  conclude  that  boys  are  sim- 
Ifly  too  vain  and  too  proud  to 
do  the  lowly,  part-time  jobs 
ti«t  women  will  take  in  their 
attempts  to  be  self-support- 
ing. Street  culture  does  not 
celebrate  the  virtues  of  those 
who  wear  cheap  suits  and 
work  hours,  who  subu^ 
to  time-keeping  and  orders 
from  acknoadedged  supoT- 
ors.  The  only  way  male  teach- 
ers CDold  now  make  accept- 
able role  models  for  many 
boys  would  be  to  acquire  a 
Ran^  Rover,  several  pounds 
of  ^Id  jewellery  and  a wife- 
beating habit. 

But  perhaps  thia  is  unfeir 
to  b(ws.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  compelling  reasons  for 
their  difCculties,  s(une  have 
suggested  that  bi^  are  sim- 
ply (dtanded.  For  it’s  tnie  that 
some  feminists  have  moved 
on  from  marvelling  at  sexual 
inequality,  to  using  the  word 
"boy”  as  a straight  Insult  to 
suggesting  that  ^ wh^  sex 
is  redundant  Many  sln^ 
mothers  appear  to  agree; 
cheerfeUy  admitting  that  life 
Is  easier  without  some  feck- 
less, jobless  chump  Uttering 
the  living  room. 

It’s  possible,  of  course,  that 
the  chump  might  bare  been 
less  feckless  before  feminism 
If  men’s  labour  and  loyalty 
was  only  to  be  had  in  ex- 
riiange  for  automatic  prece- 
dence over  women  and  an 
obedient  family-  then  the  cur- 
rent failure  of  a large  percent- 
age of  boys  to  make  the  grade 
as  responsible  individuals 
could  be  cne  of  the  costs  of 
equ^ity.  Then  again, 
the  conversion  of  Irresponsl- 
Ue  youths  from  grati- 

fication to  altruism  and  defer- 
ment, is  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  any  civiUsa- 
ticn.  It's  a driicate  operation, 
easily  impaired.  Ma^  we've 
just  lost  the  knack. 


strands  in  those  (dose  to  the 
President.  After  fee  election 
thia  iaffV  of  (darity  led  to  an 
unsureness  of  touch  in  those 
tracial  early  years.  That  is 
why  it  is  so  important  for 
Mew  Labour  to  have  a clear 
statement  of  what  it  stands 
for.  what  it  seeks  to  achieve 
in  government 
How  does  the  1996  cam- 
paign differ  from  the 
campaign?  In  many  ways. 
Lots  of  the  key  personnel 
have  rtiawgprf  James  Car- 
ville,  Paul  Begala.  Stan 
Greenberg  have  all  lost  the 
centrality  of  their  influence. 
Replaced  by  a new  campaign, 
ing  group  marshalled  by 
Diu  Morris  and  fo(msmg  cm 
Bob  Squire  the  media  consul- 
tant. Mike'  Pexm  the  pollster. 


T 


Tunes  of  glory 


Philip  Gould,  wh6  followed 
both  Clinton  election 
campaigns,  has  conrie  away 
with  lessons  for  Labour*  s 
leaders  - and  spin-doctors 


T IS  four  years  exactly 
since  I wrote  in  the 
Guardian  on  the  last 

Clinton  campaign.  A lot 

has  changed  in  that 
but  (Uie  thing  has  not 
Bill  CUntoB,  as  four 

apft,  was  yesterday  loolong 
^rard  to  serving  the  Untt^ 
States  as  its  eleeteo  Pres- 
ident 

tgany  have  described  this 
election  as  boring.  We  fw^ 
how  hopeless  It  seemed  fe^ 
for  progressive  ponti^  ^ 
history  seemed  to 
us  behind.  But  today  w 
should  jreroember  tMt  m 
nothing  dse,  Bffl  Cainton 

showed  us  how  to  wto- 

And  should  m?ta^w 

rictat  to  stosQ  t3ils  victory 
SJmSThe^kW^chan^ 
this  election  from  «" 
weotoay  to  an  Issixe  of 

to  the  victory  c£m 
^5  quo:  "It's  the  tocnni. 

bency,  stupid.’  „ 


won.  Every  Gcmservatxve  pol- 
itician, woold  have  said  about 
this  what  one  right- 

wing  ■ commentator  said 
about' fhe  mid-tena  election 
in  1994:  "This  dectitm  cem- 
firms  ttiiat  eveiy  Conserva- 
tive has  been  saying  all 
along.  That  r.iTntnnifim  is  the 
taef  gasp  of  a defrotot  ideol- 
ogf  and  tiiig  administration 
is  a freak  interlude  in  a 
relentless. historical  shift  to 
the  bard  right”  If  Ddle  had 
won,  that  would  have  been 
the  message  (if  the  right  Mow 
fee  oppcffixte  Is  true.  They  are 
the  interlude. 

It  is  not  just  deceit,  it  is 
also  plain  wrong.  Ovw  tbe 
past  four  years  1 hare  had  the 
opportiml^  to  ohsiave  focus 
groups  and  compare  polling 
in  the  UlUtod  States  end  the 
Unlt^  XhigdonL  And  one 
thing  is  ttrtoin.  Never,  evai 
in  tbe  daritest  -days  of  the 
rathtftn  administration,  did 
its  unitopularity  begin  to 
touch  that  of  John  Major  and 
the  Conservatives.'  Even  at 
the  worst  of  tiroes^  President 
dtnton  was  received  wife 


warmth,  and  a sense  feat  he 
was  on  their  side.  Words  like 
actiae,  young,  charismatic, 
oisxMiary  were  used  about 
tbe  Presldeat.  These  words 
are  not  oftaa  used  to  flescribe 
John  Major. 

This  Is  not  hindsight.  In 
fee  Spring  of  this  year  I wrote 
after  observing  focus  groups 
in  New  Jeraey:  “The  mood  fi 
the  electorate  in  the  US  is  not 
angry  enough  to  vote  an  in- 
cumbent administration  (nit 
c£  office^  It  is  the  opposite 
tte  The  levd  of  dissatls- 

fectioD  in  fee  'US  is  massively 
lete  than  in  fee  UE.”  In  tbe 
US  there  was  never  enough 
anger  to  drive  dinton  out  tn 
the  UE  tiiere  has  elweye  been 
too  much  anger  to  the 
goveniment  in.  Not  so  amch 
the  Incumbency,  stupid,  but 
those  stupid  incumb^ts. 


T 


HE  article  I wrote 
four  y^rs  ago  was 
enthusiastic.  I bad 
arrived  beaten  and 
demoralised  from 
Labour's  election  campaign.  1 
Mt  than,  as  I do  now,  asense 
of  responsibili^  for  the  de* 
foat  Going  to  casmaign 
was . like  moving  frum 
shadows  intofeehghl  Detot 
was  not  somefeing  to  be 
but  somefeing  to 
learn  from.  The  warmth,  en- 
thusiasm. and  decency  of 
that  cainpalga  touched  any- 
body who  saw  it 
Was  tbe  enfeusiasm  of  feat 


article  justified  by  tbe  past 
foor  years?  In  one  sense  cer- 
tainly. James  Carvilie  jq 
his  closing  speech  to  tbe 
"war-room”;  "We  changed 
tbe  way  people  do  campaign- 
ing.” And  be  was  ri^L  Until 
Little  Ro(dc  in  19SS  tbe  left 
simply  had  no  answer  to  tbe 
use  of  fear  as  a 
tooL  Tbe  Clinton  campaign 
r-hangari  feat  Socialist  and 
social  parties  in  Hcdland, 
Greece,  Norway,  Sweden,  tbe 
ANC  in  South  Africa  all  of 
them  learned  from  CSinton. 
All  were  able  to  fight  bB(^  in 
part  bereuse  of  Clinton. 

GUnton's  success  In  gov- 
ernment is  of  course  more 
ambivalent  tdy  basic  view  of  i 
this  was  put  in  1992:  'The 
^ice  is  not  between  CUnton 
and  a utopian  candidate  of 
the  left  It  is  between  CUntoD 
and  the  hard  rx^t”  ITiat  is 
tnw,  and  Clinton  has  a loi^ 
list  cf  achievements  Improv- 
ing the  lives  of  ordlnaiy 
woriung  people  in  smalt  but 
important  ways.  For  many  he 
created  tbe  "inch  in  which 
we  live”.  That  alone  justifies 
makes  him  a successful 
progressive  President.  But  be 
achieved  less  than  he  could 
have  done,  less  than  many  of 
us  hoped.  1 believe  tbe  most 

teTling  raaenn  for  felS  IS  feat 

his  ^-^mpaign  did  not  have  at 
its  heart  a folly  agreed  pro- 
ject for  government  Bdbre 
the  election  it  was  possible  to 
detect  different  ideological 


HEIR  central  mes- 
sage In  1992  was 
that  dinton  was  for 
tbe  middle  class, 
against  tbe  ex- 
cesses fee  rich.  In  1996  this 
has  gone.  Morris  banishing 
the  phrase  "middle  class' 
from  campaigning  language, 
fearing  its  echoes  of  cla^ 
war,  wanting  to  include  up- 
scale voters  in  fee  new  coali- 
tion, the  few  as  well  as  fee 
many.  This  was  part  ideologi- 
cal (fee  President  genuinely 
wants  to  be  inclusive),  part 
tacticaL 
But  this  shift  away  from 
populism  is  in  part  an  illu- 
sion. If  there  was  one  din- 
ing moment,  it  was  not  when 
tbe  President  co-operated 
most  with  tbe  Republican 
Cengress,  it  was  when  be 
confronted  them  by  vetoing 
the  budget  and  shutting 
down  the  govermnenL  At  a 
stroke  be  became  a leader 
who  was  both  strong,  and 
actively  and  effectively  fitt- 
ing for  fee  middle  class.  Clin- 
ton finally  realising  both  tbe 
presidential  and  populist  po- 
tential feat  saw  him  win 
power  four  years  ago.  Even 
in  his  expected  victory  Clin- 
ton remains  rooted  in  para- 
dox: a president  rehabilitated 
by  eschewing  populism;  a 
Ireder  propelled  to  victory  by 
his  one  great  populist  act 
What  are  tbe  lessons  of 
Qinton  tor  Labour  now?  In 
tbe  first  place  we  should  take 
heart  Tbe  assumed  re-elec- 
tion of  President  Clinton,  and 
what  we  hope  will  be  tbe 
coming  election  ofTony  Blair 
says  to  tbe  world;  it  Is  the 
right  who  are  tbe  past  tbe 
left  who  are  fee  ftitim. 

In  the  second  place  it  is 
clear  feat  the  right  be 
beaten,  but  cmly  consistently 
'by  modernised  parties  of  fee 
It  was  tbe  New  B^o- 
crats  who  won  in  1992  and 
exp^  to  again  in  1996.  It  is 
New  Labour  that  will  win  in 
1997. 

Thirdly  we  must  continue 
to  learn  from  CUnton's  cam- 
paigning expertise.  More  per- 
haps from  1992  than  1996,  be- 
cause winning  from 
opposition  is  different  from 
winning  from  government. 

Finally  we  should  learn 
from  Clinton’s  mistekes  In 
government.  Some  lessons 
are  already  learnt  We  have  a 
programme  for  government, 
endorsed  ^ fee  party.  But 
we  must  never  foiget  the 
basics:  do  not  promise  what 
we  Cannot  achieve.  Make 
constant,  small  differences  to 
people’s  lives,  without  for- 
saking big  long-term  ambi- 
tion. This  is  sometimes  called 
getting  your  betrayal  in 
first"  , which  Is  abe^utely 
right  The  more  honest  we 
are  now,  the  more  our  sup- 
port wfil  be  sustained  later. 

Phil/p  Geuld  is  chief  polling 
stra^lst  for  the  Labour  Party. 

He  was  observing  the  US 
elections  as  a guest  of  the 
Clinton  Administration 


Ian  Aitken 


^NE  has  to  laugh  when 
a bankrupt  peer  who 
u J*'®?  ® Conserv- 

atis-e  fiind-raiser  reaches  the 
conclusion  feat  the  only  wav 
to  keep  our  democracy 
squeakj-  dean  is  to  ban  polit- 
ical donations  from  dods- 
busmessmen  and  invite  the 
long-suffering  taxpayer  to 
s^e  the  bills  instead.  W’hen 
the  name  of  fee  peer  is  feat  of 
a famously  piratical  news- 
paper proprietor,  the  at- 
mosphere of  black  comedy  is 
complete. 

Yet  feat  is  what  the  third 
Baron  Beaverbrook.  grandson 
of  the  fcHrmer  owner  of  the 
Daily  Ex-press,  told  BBC2's  On 
Ibe  Record  programme  last 
Sunday.  It  is  his  considered 
vlea*  after  a stint  as  Conserv- 
ative Party  treasurer  — 
which  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
when  he  himself  went  bust. 

1 hasten  to  add  feat  dodgj- 
donations  to  Tory  funds  from 
(in  Beaverbrook's  felicitous 
phrase)  "people  who  sub- 
sequently came  unstuck” 
were  not  his  only  target  He 
also  wants  to  end  the  labour 
Party's  dependence  on  the 
trades  unions,  so  as  to  enable 
all  political  parties  to  "get  on 
with  politics  wifeout  being 
tainted  by  fee  possibility  (if 
sectional  interests  being  un- 
duly infiuential  in  policy 
making”.  Tbere  is  surely 
something  touching  about  an 
ex-millionaire  who  feini«  sec- 
tional interests  have  no  place 
in  politics. 

Moreover.  Beaverbrook's 
outburst  was  scarcely  orlg- 
inaL  Labour  is  already  com- 
mitted to  introducing  state 
ftmding  for  politictd  parties, 
as  are  many  decimt  lefti^ 
folk  outside  professional  pol- 
itics. But  what  is  remaricable 
about  it  is  that  a former  Ihat- 
cherite  peer  should  suddenly 
adopt  the  heresy  of  state  in- 
tervention in  party  politics.  If 
someone  like  Lord  Beaver- 
brook  has  joined  tbe  "some- 
thii^-mast-be-done'’  school  of 
anti-sleaze  reform  then  there 
must  be  a head  of  steam  be- 
hind it  once  again. 

I say  "again”  because  we 
have  been  here  before  — 21 
years  ago.  to  he  exact,  when 
tbe  then  Labour  government 
appointed  a committee  under 
l^rd  Houghton  to  earamine 
tbe  case  lOT  state  ftmding. 
Alter  a year  of  earnest  delib- 
eration. tbe  committee  sur- 
prised no  one  by  delivering  a 
maiority  report  favouring  fee 
introduction  of  a state  sub- 
tidy based  on  pennies  fbr 
each  vote  secured  by  each 
party. 

I was  a member  of  that 
ccunmittee,  and  did  not  en- 
dear myself  to  the  govern- 


ment by  helping  to  draft  a 
minority  report  giving  a com- 
prehensive feumbs  down  lo 
the  whole  idea.  Alas  Cor  Lord 
Houghton  and  hi.>;  .«cheme,  it 
was  the  minority  report 
which  caught  the  populist 
mood  of  the  headline-writers, 
and  fee  whole  idea  v.vnished 
into  limbo. 

Reading  both  documents 
after  20  years,  J .im  surprisiHl 
how  much  1 agree  with  my- 
self. fur  insumcc,  ilie 
following  prescient  p.ass.'ige 
from  our  ratnorit>'  report: 
"Cynicism  about  politic:.  :uid 
politicians  is  already  at  an 
alarmingly  high  level,  pnnly 
because  of  the  inahUity  nt' 
successive  governmunt's  to 
solve  Britain’.*:  economic 
problems,  but  partly  because 
of  a lengthening  series  of 
financial  scand.'fe:  inwlvinc 
pblitical  personnlitie.s . . . The 
sight  of  MPs  voting  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  to  ihcir 
own  parties  cntild  only 
deepen  this  cvnicism  still  fur- 
ther.’’ 

There  is.  however,  one  im- 
portant difference  benveen 
then  and  now:  in  IST.’^  Labour 
belieti'ed  itself  to  be  b.-mkrupt. 
and  saw  the  taxpayer  as  Its 
only  realistic  hope  of  salv- 
ation. By  1996.  New  Labour 
has  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  raise  funds  which  was  un- 
imaginable tinder  the  old 
regime.  So  the  argument  for 
state  funding  is  no  longer  tint 
our  electornl  syidem  will  col- 
lapse for  lack  of  cash,  bin  that 
fee  alternative  .40urce.<  of 
party  finance  .nro  so  tainted 
that  the  public  will  turn  away 
in  disgust,  just  as  they  seem 
to  be  doing  in  America. 

There  are  ttvo  weaJcncsses 
in  this  argument,  however. 
The  first  is  that  .America  al- 
ready has  state  aid,  without 
reducing  public  cynicism  per- 
ceptibly. The  second  is  feat  it 
is  patently  absurd  to  imagine 
that  public  confidence  in  pol- 
iticians can  be  restored  by 
aliening  them  to  vote  them- 
selves state  funds  in  return 
for  a promise  not  to  take  any 
more  money  from  people  like 
Asil  Nadir.  ITie  perpetual  row 
over  MPs’  pay  points  to  an 
opposite  conclusion. 


OWEVER.  there  are 
two  perfectly  simple 
measures  which  could 
have  an  immediate  impact  on 
public  confidence.  The  first  is 
tbe  imposition  of  a realistic 
ceiling  on  how  much  a politi- 
cal party  may  spend  nation- 
ally — something  which  al- 
ready applies  to  candidates  In 
their  constituencies.  The 
seomd  is  that  the  sources  of 
all  signilScant  donations  to 
political  parties  be  publicly 
identified  — a move  which 
would  make  fund-raisers 
much  more  careful  about 
whom  they  took  money  from. 

As  it  happens,  both  feese 
proposals  are  already  Labour 
Party  policy.  If  Tony  Blair  Isa 
wise  premier  he  will  give 
each  of  them  a whirl  befiure  he 
moves  on  to  introduce  state 
aid.  As  fee  opiiuon  polls  con- 
tinue to  confirm,  feat  source 
(tf  money  is  seen  by  the  public 
as  fee  nmst  tainted  of  all. 


Oxfam 

Tragedy  in 

Eastern  Zaire 


tt's  here:  the  situation  we've  been 
warning  the  world  about  for  two  years 
has  exploded. 

Already,  one  million  people  are  fleeing 
the  fighting.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
they  are  Hutu,  Tutsi,  Zairean,  or 
Rwandan.  Starvation,  thirst  and  disease 
will  kill  them,  even  if  the  bullets  don’t. 


With  a million  souls  seeking  safety  and 
shelter,  Oxfam  urgently  needs  money 
to  respond  to  their  desperate  plight. 
Your  help  will  save  lives. 

Give  a donation  today. 


YSes,  I want  to  help  Oxfem’s  work  in 
Eastern  Zaire.  Here  Is  my  donation  of: 

£25  0 £50  □ £100  □ £250  □ £ 

Mr.  Mrs.  Miss.  Ms 
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Please  sand  tw  Oxfam.  Room  BA97,  FREEPOST.  Oxfoia  0X2  7BR. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


Artur  Axmann 


Bovs  of  the  Third  Reich . . . Reich^agendfohrer  Axmann  inspects  the  Hitler  Youth  in  1937 


mOTOGIIAPN:AKO 


In  the  bunker  with  Hitler 


Artur  .Axmann. 

who  lias  died  aged 
83.  served  as  the 
last  leader  of  the 
HLUer  Youth  and 
claimed  to  hav'e  witnessed  Che 
joint  suicide  of  Hitler  and  Eva 
Braun  in  the  Berlin  bunker. 
.As  ReichsJugendTuhrer  Cram 
19^1)  until  the  end  of  the 
second  world  war.  be  placed 
the  teenagers  he  commanded 
at  the  disposal  of  Hitler's  war 
effort,  sending  box's  as  young 
;is  15  to  their  deaths  towards 
the  end  of  the  righting. 

A.\mann  founded  the  first 
National  Socialist  youth 
group  in  his  home  region  of 
.North-Rhine  Westphalia  in 
192H.  He  claimed  to  have 
joined  the  Nazis  for  idealistic 
reasons  and  concerned  him- 
self with  social  issues,  orga- 
nising an  annual  competition 
for  vrorkers.  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  never  learned  a 
real  trade  himself. 


John  Gorman 


He  moved  swiftly  through 
the  ranks,  becoming  the  ^r- 
lin  r^onal  chief  before  los- 
ing a hand  during  his  brief 
wartime  service  as  a soldier. 
He  succeeded  Baldur  von 
Schirac  as  leader  of  the  Hitler 
Youth  in  id-io  when  von 
Schirac  became  Gauleiter  of 
Vienna. 

As  such  von  Schirac  was 
responsible  for  sending  the 
city's  Jews  to  the  death 
camps.  Axmann  admitted 
later  that  he  had  known  about 
them  but  insisted  that  he  bad 
Cried  to  persuade  Himmler  to 
keep  j’oung  people  out  of 
them.  He  also  claimed  to  have 
forbidden  the  Hitler  Youth  in 
Berlin  from  taking  part  in  the 
Reichskristallnacbt  pogrom 
on  November  9.  1938. 

As  leader  of  the  Nazi  youth 
movements  — he  was  also  in 
charge  of  the  Bund  Deutscher 
Madel  (Federation  of  Ciennan 
Girls)  — Axmann  had  direct 


Commitment  to 
comradeship 


JOHN  Gorman,  xvho  has  ! 
died  aged  68.  was  a silk- 
screen  printer  whose 
skills  helped  to  build  his  com- 
p.v)y.  G & B .Arts,  into  one  of 
the  world's  fuiesL  He  w'as  also 
n historian  of  the  labour 
movement  whose  books  on 
trade  imion  banners  and  post- 
ers emphasised  the  role 
pl.iyed  by  working  people  in 
shaping  economic  and  social 
change.  His  craR  was  his  work 
and  socialist  histoiy  his  plea- 
sure: they  were  Inseperahie 
|vxns  of  his  life. 

His  recent  autobiography 
Knocking  Dnirn  Cin.cer  gives 
on  insight  m the  driving  force 
ih.K  led  (o  the  success  of  his 
e.nrlier  publications:  Banner 
Hriilhi  119731;  To  liuild  ./cri«!a- 
(Vni  119801  and  fniaccs  of 
lal^ii/r  <19831.  each  of  which 
u.'^otl  pIioiogmpii.<  and  text  to 
pnivide  vivid  witness  to  a 
working-class  history  often 
(k‘)ucii-d  in  moi-o  cosy,  trndi- 
iion.‘i]  imagery. 

The  ide.1  for  Banner  lirinht 
aune  from  ilte  di.<o»*ver>'  of  a 
disc.irdod  triide-uriion  biumor 
while  ruininaging  in  the  bose- 
mcnl  i>r  premise.*!  due  lo  be 
coiiveried  into  a travel 
a-.:L'ncy.  .lulin's  roportusie  of 
histoiw  was  idways  front  pi'i- 
inarv*  situivos  and  lie  would 
tidiyendy  tixivel  the  /’ountr.v 
in  search  of  new  material. 
Fi.*Uo*A-uig  the  publication  of 
linnutT  Liricfi:  in  1973.  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  most  unusual 
nnii  mo>t  .signtTicaiU  banners 
w:i.-  held  at  tile  Wliitecliapel 
.\il  Gallery. 

.\niont:  ihem  was  the  ban- 
ner of  till'  .lewisli  Bakers' 
Union  ivfjich  .Jolin  had  disiY^v- 
erisl  1*1  the  union's  oiinrMt  der- 
elici  office  in  Hackney 
following  the  c.nsu;il  murder  of 
-.L'  “s-vear-old  secroiai'y.  an 


event  which  left  its  nine 
remaining  members  without 
leadership.  My  father  had 
been  a member  of  that  muon, 
and  the  banner  depicted  the 
union's  aims  In  both  English 
and  Yiddish. 

Bom  In  Stratford.  East  Lon- 
don. John  was  the  son  of  a 
miner's  daughter,  who 
entered  service  at  14,  and  a 
carpenter.  He  started  work  in 
1946  as  an  apprentice  silk- 
screen  printer,  joining  the 
union  on  his  first  day  at  work. 

in  1948  he  began  his 
national  sen'ice  and  on  the 
train  journey'  to  RAF  Padgate, 
he  met  the  composer  Lionel 
Bart,  then  a budding  artist, 
who  had  been  similarly  in- 
ducted. Over  the  years  the  two 
men  exchanged  ideas  about 
their  work,  and  after  demobi- 
lisation. they  launched  Q & B 
.Arts,  whose  printing  of  post- 
ers won  national  and  interna- 
tional awards  and  regu^ 
commercial  contracts  with 
Marks  & Spencer  and  Sains- 
bury.  The  firm  also  produced 
posters  for  the  Roy^  Shake- 
s|N>.are  Company',  the  Natiouol 
Theatre  and  for  many  progres- 
sive projects  and  causes. 

JOHN  became  attracted  to 
the  Cnnuuunist  Pa^-  in 
1949  while  he  was  in  the 
R.-\F.  He  found  part>*  life  all- 
embracing  and  totally  abwrb- 
mg.  and  wiih  Pamela,  whom 
he  had  met  in  the  RAF  and 
who  was  non'  his  wUb.  partici- 
pated in  many  grassroot  activ- 
ities. He  left  the  party,  with 
mixed  emotions.  foUow'ing  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Himgaiy  in 
1956.  Ho  joined  the  Latmur 
Part)'.  CND  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  100  and  was  twice  ar- 
rested for  acts  of  civil 
disobedience. 


Axmann . . . idealistic' 

access  to  Hitler.  On  April  20. 
19^.  as  Soviet  troops  were 
closing  in  on  Berlin,  be  met 
the  Flihrer  in  the  Chancellery 
garden. 

“His  hands  were  trembling. 
We  were  shaken  by  his  stare 
as  he  made  an  imploring  ap- 
peal to  us:  The  battle  for 
Berlin  must  be  won*.  Thus  I 
came  into  Hitler's  closest  cir- 


cle in  the  very  last  phase  of 
the  war.  But  1 would  have 
stayed  without  oath  or  orders 
too,"  Axmann  recalled  20 
years  later. 

Axtnana  sent  bis  battalions 
of  16  and  17  year-olds  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  a number  of 
bridges  over  the  Havel  but 
they  were  no  match  for  the 
advancing  Red  Army.  Hitler 
and  Eva  Braun  committed 
suicide  in  the  bunker  on 
April  30,  24  hours  after  they 
were  married.  Axmann 
claimed  to  have  seen  their 
corpses  the  following  day 
when  he  entered  the  bunker 
with  Propaganda  Minister 
Joseph  Goebbels.  who  killed 
himself  shortly  afterwards. 

“I  saw  Eva  Braun  lying  on 
the  sofa.  I also  saw  her  being 
carried  dead  out  of  the  room. 
Hitter  had  urged  Eva  Braun 
days  before  the  joint  suicide 
to  leave  Berlin.  But  in  conver- 
sations with  me  she  insisted 


Gorman  (left)  with  ex-TUC  general  secretary  Vic  Feather 


In  1983  be  was  appointed  by 
the  GLC  as  a governor  of  the 
Museum  of  Lwdon.  He  also 
served  on  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  National  Museum  of 
Labour  History,  and  in  1992 
was  elected  an  hoaorary  fei- 
lou'  of  Ruskifl  Collie.  He  was 
in  constant  demand  as  a 
speaker,  contributed  to  left- 
wing  journals  and  found  time 
to  fufUl  bis  passion  fbr  cricket 
the  was  a member  of  the 
MCC). 

A congenial  man.  with  a 
constant  suppb’  of  anecdotes, 
he  was  never  a champagne 
sociailsr  althou^  he  ecO^'ed 
good  food  and  loved  w'lne  and 
real  ale. 

At  his  death  be  was  working 
on  a book  depicting  the  impact 


and  development  of  posters  in 
the  many  trade  union 
campaigns. 

Tbe  reverse  side  at  his  per- 
sonal visiting  card  show^  a 
drawing  of  two  bands  firmly 
clasped  in  a hanilshake.  It  was 
John's  declaratioa  of  his  phi- 
losophy and  his  beliefs  — a 
handshake  of  solidartt)’  and  of 
brotherhood.  No  matter  tbe 
circumstance  be  always 
retained  his  gentleness,  hu- 
mility and  above  all  his 
comradeship. 

He  leaves  Pam  and  son  Jon. 


Aubrey  Woiiia 


John  Gonnan.  printer  and  social- 
ist historian,  bom  August  4, 1930; 
died  October  31. 1990 


calmly  and  sritbmit  pathos 
that  she  would  stay'  and  die 
with  Hitler/*  be  said. 

Axmann  escaped  to  south- 
ern (termany  before  being 
cajaured  by  dte  American  an- 
thorlties  in  December  19*13. 
He  claimed  later  that  he  had 
started  his  escape  with  Mar- 
tin Bormann  but  that  Bor- 
mnnn  died  before  tb^‘  left 
Berlin.  Prosecutors  suspected 
him  of  helping  a number  of 
senior  Nazis  to  escape  after 
the  war  but  no  such  charges 
were  ever  brought  against 
him 

He  was  tried  and  convicted 
at  the  Nuremberg  war  crimes 
trials  in  1919  for  his  role  as 
Reichsju^ndftihrer  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  years  in 
prison.  Because  he  bad  al- 
ready sen'ed  his  sentence  on 
remand,  he  was  released 
Immediately. 

Banned  from  all  political 
activity  and  from  government 


Trisha  Ingrams 


jobs,  be  worked  as  a salesman 
for  a number  of  companies  in 
southern  Germany.  One  of 
these  companies  had  links  to 
China  and.  despite  his  earlier 
anti-communism,  Axmann 
spent  two  months  there  in 
1958  as  well  as  accompanying 
a Chinese  trade  delegation  on 
a tour  of  Germany. 

During  tbe  same  year,  he 
was  fined  DM3S.000  a Ber- 
lin de-Nazincatlon  court  but 
bounced  back  into  the  head- 
lines in  1965  by  selling  his 
story  to  the  weekly  magazine 
Stem. 

His  family  kept  the  news  of 
his  death  secret  for  more  than 
a week  to  ensure  a private 
funeral  free  of  neo-Nazi 
mourners. 


Denis  Staunton 


Artur  Axmann.  Nazi  youth 
leader,  bom  February  16,  1913; 
died  October  24. 1996 


Tenacious  in 
her  eloquence 


INGRAMS,  who 
has  died  of  cancer  aged 
SO,  was  one  of  the  gen- 
eratioa  of  journalists  who  em- 
braced the  advent  of  local 
broadcasting  (Capital  Radio 
and  LBC)  and  regional  televi- 
si<m  (T^iames.  Anglia  and  Sky) 
consummate  skilL 

Her  silky  smooth  voice  and 
el^nce  suggested  more  tbe 
pages  of  Vogue  than  a ftenetic 
newsroom.  At  frie  Sun  in  the 
19?0s,  she  performed  the  dan- 
^rous  stunts  which  the  late 
Brian  Johnson  used  to  do  on 
In  Town  Tonight  She  was 
fearless  but  recalled  every- 
thing with  dry,  subtle  hu- 
mour, especial^  her  Bunny 
Girl  episode. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  Har- 
row, iwr  first  job  was  on  a 
local  magazine.  She  went 
throu^  her  radio  appreadee- 
ship  in  the  studio  at  United 
Biscuito  before  moving  to  tbe 
news  desk  of  Capital  Radio 
when  if  was  launched  in  2974. 
LBC.  London's  first  ma)or 
commercial  station,  then 
snapped  Iwr  up. 

Iter  professional  cynicism 
never  took  precedence  over 
her  warm,  perceptive  human- 
ity. Her  listenirig  sldlis  pro- 
vided some  wor^rful  hour- 
long  profiles  of  London 
personalities.  This  calm  but 
purposriUi  approach  painted 
accurate  pictures  which  won 
high  praise  from  her  peers. 

Her  arrival  at  Thames  TV  at 
the  end  of  the  1870s  was 
greeted  enthusiastically.  Local 
news  was  not  sanitis^  then; 
comment  and  conflict  were 
the  order  the  day,  for  most 
of  it  was  live  coverage  and 
Tricia  tsrkled  the  most  ob- 
streperous and  vain  London 
politic'ians. 

Her  role  as  newsreader 


could  have  been  designed  by 
Central  Casting.  She  somehow 
invested  tbe  six  and  10  o’clock 
news  shots  with  prim  author- 
ity. Yet  her  capacity  for 
following  a story  never 
waned:  Ore.  Hood,  civic  com- 
motion or  personal  tragedies, 
she  would  be  there,  always 
first  on  the  scene  with  her 
camera  crew. 

Friends  and  colleagues 
loved  her  company  and  en- 
joyed eating  and  drinking 
with  her.  but  her  long  struggle 
with  cancer  disn^'^  us.  She. 
however,  remained  stoical 
and  insisted  on  no  long  faces. 
Style  and  humour  were  tbe 
order  of  the  day. 

Despite  sad  aspects  to  her 
personal  life,  she  fought  back, 
and  on  her  return  to  London 
from  Norwich  and  An^ia  TV 
in  1994  she  seemed  as  happy 
as  ever.  Reading  tbe  news  on 
Sky  'Tetevision  followed  and 
there  was  tbe  comfort  of  for- 
mer coOeegues  froia  LBC  and 
Thames  who  were  already 
there.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
cancer  was  diagnosed. 

most  piMsant  memory 
of  her  was  with  a group  of 
barn  ov^  on  a (SLC-owned 
farm  near  Uxbridge.  These 
perverse  cteatuces  were  being 
bred  by  tbe  farmer  and  tbe 
time  had  come  to  coax  them 
out  to  meet  tbe  media.  I faflart 
and  received  their  visual  dis- 
dain. Trivia  as  they  say, 
charmed  tbe  birds  not  from 
the  trees  but  from  the  rear  of 
tbe  bariL  She  seldom  to 
seduce  even  foe  most  intransi- 
^nt  subject. 


The  Guaitlian  Wednesday  November  6 1996 

RichartiClarteon 


Engineer  for 
the  jet  age 


mcyd  llmilnuton 


PatrlclB  (Tricia)  Anne  Ingrams, 
broadcaster,  born  March  26 
1946;  died  October  29. 1996 


Richard  Clarkson, 
who  has  died  aged  94, 
was  one  of  that  group 
of  outstanding  aei^ 
nautical  engineers  which, 
from  the  19308  into  the  I96te. 
was  behind  the  success  of  tbe 
de  HavUland  Aircraft  Com- 
pany. He  headed  a team  which 
worked  on  the  wartime  Mos- 
quito; the  V'amplre,  the  first 
mass-produced  jet  fighter,  the 
DH108.  the  first  European 
plant*  to  exceed  foe  spe^  of 
sound;  and  foe  Comet,  the 
world's  first  Jet  airliner. 

Educated  at  Ciayesmore 
School  and  at  City  and  Guilds 
be  joined  de  Hav- 
iUand  in  Edgeware,  north 
London,  as  an  apprentice  in 
T»>s,  learning  to  Qy  four  years 
later.  In  1935  be  became  head 
of  the  company's  aerody- 
namic design  group.  he 
revealed  in  his  RecoUections. 
opinion  within  the  <:x>mpany 
then  was  that  true  engineers 
were  able  to  design  by  intu- 
ition. Theoretical  work  w'as 
regarded  vrifo  considerable 
suspicion  and  people  like 
Clarkson  were  refarred  to 
somewhat  disparagingly  as 
“figure  workers". 

But  the  growing  sophistica- 
tion of  aircraft  meant  that 
Clarkson’s  aerodynamics  ex- 
pertise became  critical  to  de 
Havllland's  success.  Fre- 
quently engaged  in  flight 
trials,  he  acquired  a unique 
insist  into  designing  aircraft 
which  handled  w^  and  gave 
the  pilot  confidence. 

The  company  expanded  at 
its  Hatfield  base  and  by  foe 
mid-lBtOs  Clarkson,  often  a 
bard  taskmaster,  bad  trained 
a staff  of  outstanding  aero- 
dynamicists  who  revered  him 
and  regarded  him  with  real 
affection. 

In  the  isaoa  be  worked  on 
racing  aircraft  and  airliners 
■—  such  as  the  Albatross  and 
Flamingo  ^ but  in  1939  Clark- 
son and  de  Havfiland's  chief 
designer.  R E Bishop,  came  up 
with  the  idea  for  the  Mos- 
quito. Tite  “wooden  wonder" 
was  to  be  used  as  a bomber, 
reconnaissance  aircraft,  and 
night-fighter  during  the 
second  world  war. 

Late  In  the  war,  foe  first  of 
more  than  4.000  Vampire  jet 
fighters  fienr.  It  was  another 
aircraft  that  was  distin- 
guished by  excellent  handling 
characteristics. 

By  1946  Clarkson  and  his 
team  were  working  on  the 
experimental  jet,  foe  DH  lOB 
Swallow.  It  was  partly  out  of 
research  on  the  DH106  that 
foe  design  evolved  of  foe 
world’s  first  jet  airliner,  foe 
Comet,  which  flew  Grst  in 
1949.  Structural  problems  de- 
nied it  the  success  it  deserved 
but  the  aerodynamics  of  foe 
wing  left  little  room  for  criti- 
cism. That  wing  is  still  flying 
today  on  the  Nimrod  long- 
range  maritime  reconnais- 
sance aircraft. 

Clarkson  went  on  to  work 
on  tbe  Trident  jet  airliner,  the 
aerodynamics  of  which  in- 
spired tbe  Boeing  727.  Mean- 
while foe  success  of  tbe  Euro- 
pean Airbus  today  is  due  to 
tbe  advanced  design  of  its 
wing,  another  creation  of 


Birthdays 


Dr  Janies  Barber.  poUticai 
scientist.  65:  Frank  Carson, 
comedian,  70;  Colin  Christo- 
pher. trades  unionist,  64;  Ray 
Coniff,  songwriter.  80;  Sally 
Field,  film  actress.  50;  Nigel 
Havers,  actor.  47;  Mark  Mc- 
Cormack. sports  promoter, 
68;  David  Moss.  High  Com- 
missioner to  Malaysia,  58; 
Mike  Nichols,  film  and 
theatre  director.  65;  Snsie  Or- 
bach.  psychotherapist  and 
fominlst.  SO;  Amanda  Po- 
pham.  ceramic  artist  42;  P J 
E^by,  rock  singer,  58;  (Sen 
Sir  David  Ramsbotham. 
chief  Inspector  of  prisons.  Bg* 
Prof  Sir  Martin  Roth,  psy- 
chiatrist 79;  Arturo  Sando- 
val. jazz  tnunpeter,  com- 
poser. 47;  Sir  OUver  Scott, 
radiobiologist,  74;  Graeme 
Wood,  cricketer.  40. 


Clarkson . . . forthright 

Clarkson's  di.viptes  at  Hat- 
field.  "They  were  ;U1  bril- 
liant." he  Siiid  of  them. 

Clarkson,  who  was  awarded 
tbe  QBE  In  IDTiO.  w;u>  a Feilou* 
of  the  Royal  Avronaiiticnl 
Socielv  and  received  its  Gold 
Medal  in  1966.  He  retired  from 
Hatfield  thre^*  years  later. 

Opera,  particularly  by  Rich- 
ard Wagner,  was  rhe  love  of 
his  life.  He  intensely  disliked 
modem  productions  of  The 
Ring  C^vlc  in  which  the  cast 
appear^  to  be  "attii'ed  in 
space  suits",  as  he  expressed 
it.  He  .also  admired  Richitrd 
Strauss  and  onrr  declared 
that  "anyone  who  has  lived 
without  he.*U‘inB  Der  Rosen- 
kacalUr  dues  not  deserve  to 
have  lived".  He  was  a regular 
visitor  to  Govern  Garden  and 
to  the  Welsh  Opera  imd  hl& 
views  on  opera  were  well  in- 
formed — and  expressed  in 
forthright  terms,  as  were  ali 
his  opinions. 

He  was  very  particu- 
lar about  standards  of 
English  in  the  writ- 
ing of  technical 
reports.  His  staff  were  given 
written  instructions  about 
phrases  and  irords  which  he 
regarded  as  abominations. 
Strangely  enough,  his  per- 
sonal correspondence  was 
usually  written  on  rei^'cted 
scrap  paper  and  posted  in  re- 
used envelopes  sealed  with 
stickers  proclaiming  "Pre- 
serve the  Rain  Forests"  or 
“Keep  Britain  out  of  Europe", 
two  other  concerns  of  his  bier 
life.  He  was  a defender  of 
blood  sports  and  rode  to 
hounds  until  late  in  life. 

In  later  years  he  worked 
with  Margot  Cave  to  gain 
recognition  for  bis  ancestor. 
Thomas  Clarkson,  “the  friend 
of  slaves",  who  was  preaching 
against  the  slavery  trade  in 
Bristol  at  the  same  time  as 
WUliara  Wilberforcp.  Despite 
ill  health.  CHarkson  recently 
attended  tbe  dedication  of  a 
Westminster  Abbey  memorial 
to  bis  ancestor  and  posed  for 
photographs  with  Lord  Wil* 
berforce.  That  u'as  his  last 
public  appearance. 

Clarkson  will  be  missed  by 
his  wlfo  Sylvia,  his  daughter 
and  four  grandchildren,  and 
by  all  of  those  who  shared 
with  him  the  adventure  of 
extending  tbe  boundaries  of 
aircraft  design  in  the  jet  age. 


Frank  Vaim 


Richard  Clarkson,  aerodynaml- 
cist,  bom  July  14,  1902:  died 
October  9.1996 


Death  Notices 

PRV  P«ac«lully  on  Slat  Octabar  1996  I 
MpiU  m East  Sussn,  after  a im  ilinea 
oraveN  Oome.  Dr  Paler  Fry,  aged  Bt  year 
i.OTlngh  remembered  iw  nta  ««a  Mai 
lamia,  nia  ctiiidren  David.  Simon,  NkholB 
and  DeWre  and  Me  grenMHldren 
MBCHSK.  CtMtoloptHr  PM 

yeara.  Ira^cally  in  cUmbing  aec 

Japan.  Memorial  Service,  Si  Maroarat' 
Churcli,  Weal  Hoelhly.  Weal  Suasaa.  o 


il  ir 


RAPOPORT.  Robert  Norman,  aocli 
antrmpoftigiaL  age  72.  died  November  M 
n Harnoaiead  after  an  accldanlal  tall.  HI 
■oaa  Ja  daveslailng  for  hie  nrila  Rhon 
oaughtor  Lome,  son  At,  and  two  grandcM 
diwi,  Tayo  and  loia.  Frvwidi  and  lamiiy  wi 
galtier  in  eelaerabon  ol  hia  laienb.  hi 
wye,  aiw  his  me,  on  TlnnMay.  Nnvwnoc 
Ttti  Spin.  Gaidars  Grean  CnensioHum. 


THOROGOOD.  On  Isl  NowenBer  1996 
peacefully  ai  Churchfleids  Nursing  Noma. 
Woodtord.  Ivy  Daisy  aged  66  years  of  Dtos. 
Puneral  sannea  ai  The  intavaney  Chapel  on 
Thuraday  TVi  Novemoar  at  IS  00  noon.  W- 
WwBtf  by  bunaJ  m owa  Cametwy.  Flowera. 
or  donMons  lor  ttia  emisn  Hean  Fmnda- 
don  may  be  sent  ew  RaMhams  Fimeral 
Servica.  Stanley  Hoad,  otas,  Nortolli. 

■To  plaea  your  annauneenienl  Maphona 
0171  718  4567.  Par  0171  7lj  4129 


Jackdaw 


White  lies 

.■\BOLT  15  per  cent  of  people 
wnit.'  lies  m the  CVs  they 
>?nd  in  for  job  applications 
Kiys  .John  Graham.  ofHong 
Ki.ini:.h;isi.*d  TrndingConsul- 
tnnt«.  a commercial  Investi- 
ions  firm.  "It's  quite  easy 
;l<  you  get  older  to  claim  more 
nu.iiiricaiions  as  no  one  is  go- 
in?  to  check  the  levels  ofa 
v^.ve.irold. 

If.N  fairly  common  to  falsify- 
resumes  in  Hong  Kong,”  ho 
sa».  So  what  do  you  do? 

"Tho  fact  that  snmoono  has 
.-stretched  their  resume  is  not 
.ilwoys  die  issue,  but  rather 
wifl  they  fit  in  with  the  team, 
can  they  do  the  job?"  In  other 
words  why  throw  out  some- 


one who  told  the  same  lies 
that  you  and  your  coUeagus 
did'.'  Til  is  rem  inds  me  of  the 
stockbroker  in  court  who  was 
asked  whether  he  wanted  to 
be  tried  by  a judge  or  by  a jur>' 
"of  your  peers,  that  is,  people 
just  (ike  you". 

He  replied:  “I'll  have  the 
judge  please.  I don't  want  to 
be  tried  by  a gang  of  crooks." 
7y  ut^ui  economy  paying  off. 
reported  in  the  South  China 
Morning  Post. 

Heavy  crime 

a)  PORTSMOUTH.  R J.  Police 
charged  Gregory  Rosa.  23. 
with  a string  of  vending  ma- 
chine robberies  in  January 
when  he  il)  fled  from  poUce 
inexplicably  when  they  spot- 
ted him  loitering  around  a 
vending  machine  and  (2)  later 
tried  to  post  his  $400  bail  in 
coins. 

b)  Karen  Lee  Joochimmi,  20. 
was  arrested  in  Lake  City. 
Florida  for  robbery  of  a How- 
ard Johnson's  motel.  She  was 
armed  with  only  an  electric 
chainsaw,  which  was  not 
plugged  in. 

c > The  Ann  Arbor  News 
crime  column  reported  that  a 


man  walked  into  a Burger 
King  in  Ypsilanii.  Michigan 
at  7.50am.  flashed  agun  and 
demanded  cash.  The  clerk 
turned  him  donm  because  he 
said  he  couldn't  open  the  cash 
register  without  a food  order, 
^“hen  Che  man  ordered  onion 
rings,  foe  clerk  said  they 
weren't  available  for  break- 
fasL  The  man.  frustrated, 
walked  away. 

And  it  ^ts  better: 
d)  David  Posman.  33,  was  ar- 
rested recently  in  Provi- 
dence. R.L  after  allegefoy 
knocking  out  an  armor^  car 
driver  and  stealing  the  clos- 
est four  bags  of  money,  it 
turned  out  they  contained 
8800  in  PENNIES,  weighed  30 
pounds  each,  and  slowed  ban 
to  a stagger  during  his  get- 
away so  that  police  officers 
easily  jumped  him  from 
behind. 

(e)77ie  Belgian  newsagency 
Beiga  reported  in  November 
that  a man  suspected  of  rob- 
binga  jewelry  store  in  Li^ 
said  he  couldn’t  have  done  it 
because  he  was  busy  break- 
ing into  a school  at  foe  same 
tme.  Police  then  arrest^ 
him  for  breaking  into  foe 
school. 


({)  Drug-possession  defen- 
riant  Christopber  so-and-so, 
on  trial  in  M^h  in  Poodac. 
Michigan,  said  he  had  been 
searched  without  a warrant 
The  prosecutor  said  foe  offi- 
cer didn’t  need  a warrant  be- 
causea  **bulge''ia  Christo- 
pher's jacket  could  have  be«i 
agun. 

Nonsense,  said  Christo- 
pher, who  happened  to  be 

wearing  the  same  jacket  (hat 
day  In  court  He  handed  it  over 
so  the  judge  could  see  it  The 
ju(^  discovered  a packet  of 
cocaine  in  foe  pocket  and 
lauded  so  hard  be  required  a 
five-minute  recess  to  compose 
himself. 

(g)  Atlanta  Braves  pitcher 
Jolin  Smoltz  gave  himsdfnve- 
inch-lc^  wel  ts  in  March 
when  he  tried  to  Iron  his  polo 
shirt  while  wearing  it  'Tve 
ironed  that  way  five  or  six 
times,  "he  said,  'hod  never 
had  it  happen.” 

Frmn  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
neus.  “News  pf  the  Weird”, 

Stress  busters 

1.  Jam  39  tiny  marshmallows 
up  your  nose  and  try  to 
sneeze  them  out 


2.  Use  your  Mastercard 
to  pay  your  visa. 

8.  Pop  some  popcorn  without 
putting  tlte  fid  on. 

4.  When  someone  says  ‘have 
a aloe  day tell  them  you  have 
other  plana. 

5.  Find  out  what  a frog  in  a 
blender  really  looks  like. 

6.  Forget  foe  Diet  Center  and 
send  yoiurself  a candygram. 

7.  Make  a list  of  things  that 
you've  already  done. 

8.  Dance  naked  in  front  of 
your  pets. 

9.  Put  your  toddle  r's  clothes 
on  backwards  and  send  them 
off  to  pre-scbool  as  if  nothing 
was  wrong, 

10.  Itetallate  fbr  tax  woes  by 
filling  out  your  tax  forms  with 
Roman  numerals. 

11.  Tattoo  “cKittoluncb”  on 
your  forehead. 

12.  Ihpe  p Ictures  of  your  boss 
on  watermelons  and  launch 
them  from  high  oiacas. 

13.  Leaf  through  National  Geo- 
graphic and  draw  underwear 
on  foe  natives. 

14.  Co  shopping.  Buy  every- 
thing. Sweat  in  it.  Return  it 
the  next  day. 

Altematiw  ways  to  deal  with 
stress  Of  wwvc.yumyum.eom 
/textfstress.him 


Cracked  craze 

MY  ZORB  was  parked  in 
readiness  on  a ledge  above.  I 
haven’t  been  a bad  person — 
not  consistently  anyway — 
yet  the  retribution  that  was 
about  to  befall  me  looked 
painfliL  foolish  and  difficult 
for  my  parents  to  explain  to 
foe  man  from  tbe  Pru. 

I bad  three  goes.  The  first 
time,  as  instructed,  I ran  up  to 
my  Zorb  and  dived  headlong 


GQ  Active . . . giddy  antics 


through  the  entry  hole  litfp 
an  acrobat  throu^  a flaming 
bocy.  It  took  all  my  self- 
restraint  and  abdominal  con- 
ditioning to  keep  firom  deco- 
rating the  inside  with 
Steinlager  huey . After  strus- 
eling  to  my  feet,  all  I had  to  do 
was  walk  forward  until  it  feu 
offthe  precipice.  From  then 
an,  foe  only  kind  of  contribu- 
tion 1 could  make  to  tbe  pro- 
ceedings was  a vocal  one  as  i 

was  uung  vioientW  about  like 
aragdolL  It's  useless  trying 
to  brace  yourself  for  each 
bounce  when  you  are  so  dis- 
orientated you  don’t  know 
your  arse  from  your  elbow 
and  loose  change  has  fallen 
out  from  your  pockets  and 

keeps  hitting  you  in  the  face 
So  there  was  nothing  to  do  ' 

but  endure  it  until  the  bloodv 

thing  finally  came  to  a st^ 

stilL  After  which  I fay  quietlv 
on  my  neck  feeling  giddy  and 
wondering  which  way  was 
down.  Andrew  ran  up, 
whooping,  and  thi^t  his 
head  in  the  entrance  hole 
“What  do  you  think?  isn’t  it 
great?"  he  yelled.  StiU  imside 
down.  1 pretended  to  burst 
into  tears. 

Before  1 dived  in  for  my 


second  go.  Akers  gave  me  a 
team  talk.  He  told  mei  had 
gone  down  the  first  time  in 
the  classic  novice  manner, 
^ing  what  is  known  in  Zorb- 
|ng  nomenclature  as  a "wash- 
ing machine”.  This  time  he  ad- 
vis^  me  to  anchor  my  hands 
and  feet  against  foe  s ides.  Star- 
fish-style so  I would  go  faster 
without  getting  bashed  up.  And 
he  was  right;  I went  down  the 
hin  twice  as  fast  crucified  in- 
side with  the  momentum.  But 
whether  this  was  a better  way 
of  travelling  in  a giant  ball  de- 
pends (H3  whether  one  prefers 
to  be  shaken  or  stirred:  it's  a 
matter  of  personal  taste.  At 
present  Akers  and  Van  der 
Sluis  are  patenting  their  Zorbs 
worldwide. 

GQ  Active  magazine  report- 
logon  thesphereand  loathing 
ofZorbing.  the  jellyfish 
e^ierienoe  develop^  in 
Australia, 
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Suv^ingsterling  hits  shares 


Notebook 


HtarfciniiMr 

■ndLanyEMott 


Sn^ONG  growth,  ris* 
uig  oil  prices  and 
last  week's  anti-in* 
flationary  interest 
rate  rise  sent  the 
pound  soaring  again  on  the 
foreign  exchanges  yester^. 

Sterling's  latest  surge  took 
it  to  its  best  level  for  almost 
three  years,  within  touching 
distance  of  its  level  immedi- 
ately after  Black  Wednesday 
when  the  pound  left  the  ex- 
change rate  mechanism. 

At  one  stage  the  pound  was 
changing  hands  at  more  ^Wan 
2.50  marks,  and  gi.65,  pushing 

the  trade-weighted  index 

which  measures  sterling's 
value  against  a basket  of  cur- 
rencies — • up  to  91.6,  though  it 
eased  back  slightly  before  the 
close  in  London. 

It  eventually  closed  on  Lon- 
don at  2A979  marks,  its  high- 
est since  June  1694,  and  at 
gl.6468,  its  best  since  October 
16,  1992  <—  exactly  a month 
after  Black  Wednesday. 

Government  securities 
were  in  demand,  rising  by 
around  £1  on  the  hack  (tf  the 
City’s  pm-c^ption  that  Chan- 
cdlor  Kenneth  darte  was 
prepared  to  take  a line 
on  inflation,  d^pite  the  im- 
minent general  election. 
Some  analysts  are  already 
predictii^  another  pre-elec- 


tion increase  In  interest  rates, 
despite  the  seven-point  rise  in 
sterling  since  tiie  of 

the  year. 

The  stock  market  continued 
to  languish  following  last 
we^'s  rise  in  base  rales  ftom 
S.75  to  6 per  cenL  The  FTSE 
100  share  incto  was  down 
seven  points  at  soan,  having 
fallen  100  points  in  six  trading 
days.  One  factor  the 

pound’s  strength  was  a big  buy 
order  from  Japan,  underiyiog 
a City  view  tiiat,  for  the 
beh^  sterling  is  the  foreign 
exchange  market^s  favourite 


currency,  lieldlng  more 
the  yen  awH  the  mark 
underpinned  by  the  British 
economy's  growth  prospects. 

The  pound’s  rise  has 
started  to  alarm  ex- 

porters, who  will  fintt  Ufa 
even  tou^ier  in  already  com- 
petitive world  itiartfflts  After 
the  debacle  of  Bia<«ir  Wednes- 
day, steeling  by  more  than 
15  per  cent  on  its  trade- 
wei^ted  index  before  mak- 
ing a partial  recovery  in  late. 
1993  and  early  1994. 


fCifpeiQjilic 


Senior  industrialists  said 
that  if  the  pound  stabilised  at 
around  marks,  and  91  on 
its  trade  weighted  index,  com- 
panies would  be  able  to  cope, 
hut  they  stressed  that  th^ 
would  be  entering  new  terri- 
tory if  the  rise  coatinued. 
Ihiy  fear  that  a generous 
Budget  might  force  another 
rise  in  interest  rates,  which 


is  turn  would  force  the  pound 
stfllhi^ier. 

Nigel  Richardson,  econo- 
mist whh  City  Ann  YamaiChi, 
said:  “Sterling's  rise  is  the 
result  of  a strong  acemomy, 
low  inflating^  g ChaaceHor 
who  iiaa  shown  hfmgair  will- 
ing to  raise  rates,  and  a trade 
positioo  that  is  under  controL 

'There  is  not  a lot  to  worry 
about  on-tfaa  steriing  front  A 
labour  govenimmit  is  well 
discounted  by  the  City  and  is 
not  seen  as  a threat" 

David  .Cefleman,  at  CIBC 
Wood  Gundy,  said  foe 
combination  at  factors  sup- 
porting the  bullish  seotimeat 
looked  “suspiciously  Hito  a 
'win  win'  scenario  ^ the 
pound”,,  but  he  tramed  that 
the  markets  were  not  being 
consistent  On  foe  one  hand, 
the  pound  was  going  higher 
on  foe  back  ot  po^ble  flir- 
tlier  interest  rate  increases, 
yet  the  short  eteriiwg  fotures 
contract  had  rallied,  suggest- 
ing stable  rates. 

Sterling's  recent  strength 
w31  feature  heavily  in  foe 
Bank  of  England’s  inflatton 
report  due  to  be  pnbUshed 
latmr  today.  The  authoritiM 
used  to  have  a rule  whereby  a 
four  percentage  point  cx)ve- 
ment  in  foe  exchange  rate 
was  foe  equivalent  of  a one 
percentage  point  <^hflngp  in 
base  rates,  but  the  Bank  now 
insists  that  the  fonnula  can- 


Retailing  boost 
helps  Britain’s 
factory  sector 
beat  off  some 
of  its  troubles 


Mehard  Thomas 
Eeonomica  Correopondnt 


^ ^ as  aniron  law. 


A BRISK  retail  trade  has 
hauled  Britain's  mann- 
faetnring  sector  ont  of 
recession,  prompting  gov- 
ernment officials  to  paint  a 
rosy  picture  of  factory  pros- 
pects for  the  first  time  this 
year. 

AUhongh  business  lead- 
ers warned  that  the 
strengthen!^  pound  could 
damage  exports,  foe  Office 
for  Nation^  Statistic  Mis 
buoyant  domestic  tiAmawS 
had  poshed  factory  onfont 
up  by  0.3  per  cent  in 
September,  after  it  fell  foe 
prions  month. 

City  analysts  said  the  flg- 
nres  indicated  the  start  of  a 
fragile  recovery  fbr  mann- 
factnring  firms.  They 
pointed  to  a pick  up  in  the 
three-monthly  growth  rates 
— seen  as  a more  robnst 
guide  to  trends  — with  pro- 
dnetion  levels  between  Jnly 
and  September  0,7  per  cent 


up  on  the  precedii^  three 
months,  the  first  onartarly 
rise  sinm  1995. 

ONS  officials  revised  up- 
wards fo^  estimate  for 
the  trend  in  manufactniing 
to  an  annnal  growfo  rate  of 
0.6  per  cent,  after  10 
months  of  predlctii^  un- 
changed ontpnt. 

Mr  Garrard  said  the  fig- 
ures showed  that  consum- 
ers were  driving  demand 
fbr  factory  parodnets,  with 
the  mannfactnre  of  dorable 
goods  1.3  per  cent  hi^ier 

betwemi  July  and  Septem-  

Alsx  Epummer 

0.4  per  cent  in  tton-dnrables 
and  0.6  per  cent  in  invest- 
ment goods. 

Ilie  ONS  said  factories  in 
all  eectors  were  feeling  the 
benefits  of  slightly  fliller 
order  with  engineer- 
ing firms  poshing  up  prch 
dnetion  by  1.3  per  cent  be- 
tween Jnly  and  September, 
and  clothing  companies 
in  on  antmnn  new 
coDeettons  to  boost  ont]^ 
by  1.7  per  cent 

Stronger  maunfaffrortwg 
activity  combined  with  a 
rebonnd  in  oil  and  gas  ex- 
traction ~ as  summer 
maintenance  programmes 
wound  down  ~ poshed  up 
total  indnstiial  production 
by  0.3  per  cent  between  the 
second  and  folrd  quarteES, 
the  ONS  said. 


City  misreads  the 
St  Michael  runes 


, m Richard  Greenbury's 
.complaint  about  the 


Q 

^^stock  market's  appall  liig 
treatment  of  the  half-year  Gg- 
ures  from  Marks  & Spencer 
may  do  him  no  good  in  the 
City.  But  he  is  nonetheless 
correct  In  making  it 
He  mark-down  of  M&S 
shares  by  s per  cent  — more 
than  £100  mUlion  — after  the 
company  has  produced  a sales 
and  proQts  performance  one- 
third  better  than  the  retail 
sector  overall  and  is  to  invest 
in  customer  service  is  prepos- 
terous. It  exposes  the  City  an- 
alysts, their  inept  forecasting 
and  sbort-termism  to  ridicule. 

For  a company  of  M&S’s 
size  and  maturity  a profits  in- 
crease of  11.6  per  cent  to 
£4S0  million  in  the  first  six 
months,  with  the  best  trading 
season  still  ahead  of  it,  is 
more  than  an  adequate 
return.  The  group’s  margjpR 
remain  sifod  at  9.1  per  cent, 
the  weakest  spot  in  M&S's  in- 
ternational ^read  North 
America  — is  finally  showing 
signs  of  turning  round  and 
overseas  sales  are  remark- 
ably strong. 

With  economic  recovery 
starting  to  come  through  in 
Germany,  where  M&S  is  just 
opening  up,  and  in  Prance, 
the  European  investments 
should  begin  to  pay  suitable 
dividends  next  year. 

What  is  perhaps  most  frus- 
trating  for  Sir  Richard  and 
other  M&S  executives  is  the 
failure  by  the  City  to  under- 
stand what  foe  company  is  aU 
about.  The  great  outcry 
against  foe  six  month  results 
is  the  decision  to  take  on  a 
forfoer  2JXX>  customer  service 
opetaters  globally  (in  addi- 
tion to  IJSOO  alre^y  em- 
ployed) to  service  foe  compa- 
ny’s most  important 
stakeholder — the  customer. 

Ihe  only  reward  it  receives 
from  the  Ci^  for  fiiis  sensible 
investment  in  people  are  ill- 
infocmed  whinges  about  rais- 
ing fte  cost  structure  cf  foe 
business.  It  seems  not  to  have 
occurred  to  foe  analysts  that 
thig  is  an  investment  which 
will  pay  off  in  improved  sales 
and  brand  loyalty,  brands 
being  suefo  a critical  part  of 
modem  retaiUng. 

M&S  continues  to  invest 
relentlessly  in  the  future 
tiiTPu^  store  openings,  store 
e:toaD5ion,  product  develop- 
ment and  overseas  growth  at 

I a moderate,  but  increasing 
pace.  This  is  more  sensible 
use  of  shareholders  foods 
than  foe  trickery  of  special 
dividends,  buy-backs  and 
other  devi^  on  which  foe  In- 
vesting institutions  have  be- 
come so  stuck. 

There  is  do^ed  determina' 
tion  Inside  M&S  to  stick  with 
the  task  wbefoer  it  be  tack- 
ling Brooks  Brothers  (a  huge 
eimr  in  its  past)  or  grou^g 
financial  services.  But  it  is  a 
loi^term  game.  After  a dozen 
years  in  tlm  financial  services 
sector  profos  are  now  coining 
throu^  strong,  25  per  cent 


Up  at  £33  million.  It  has  taken 
a long  time  but  now  it  is 
working:  there  are  no  instant 
results  as  Sainsbury  and 
Tesco  will  soon  learn. 


Mj^teiyfirm 
in  Cibnbeton 
market  crash 


Paul  Murphy 


Frenzied  speculation 
sw^  foe  stock  maritet 
last  night  as  it  emerged 
that  an  un-named  institu- 
tional investor  — thought  to 
be  one  of  the  UK's  large  ^ 

assurance  companlM  — has 
taken  a £1  billion  bet  on  a 

market  crash.  

In  a highly-compto  optio^ 

transaction  on  the 
tenwtional  Fittencia^rtw 

p^f-hanec  — the  detaus  tt 
whiS^  not  emerge  tmtfl 
Serte  Stock  ExchMge  ^ 

closed  — the  institution  ^ 

^foatfoeFTS&iooi^ 

fan  by  more  th^  if 
between  now  and  Ju^ 

At  the  same 

tor  has  taken  a view  itot  ^ 
main  share  index  will 

by  more  than  10 

Its  current  level  ®^^^gved 
The  ootions  deal  is 

mssed  on  tb® 

tives  market  , 

It  fellows  last  monfoa^s 

that  PDFM.  Bntatos  se^ 
largest  manager 
money, 

£7 billion 

vested  cash  in  antiff”  prices 
a diarp  faU  to  share  pnws 


soon. 

Tbo 


over 


emerged  toat  foe  amisjOT^ 


trader”  called  Hifl  Indepen- 
dent Traders.  ^ ^ 

The  transaction  involvea 
the  institution  selling  85,000 
June  4300  "ceUT'  option  cem- 
traets  (giving  the  unknown 
buyer  foe  right  to  buy  the 
Footsie  index  at  4300}  and 
then  sliBuZtaneously  buying 
35,000  June  3300  “put"  cation 

(buying  the  institu- 
tion the  ri^  to  sell  the  Foot- 
sie index  at  foe  3300  lev^. 

This  is  known  as  a "eylto- 
der”  and  did  not  Involve  the 

Institution  parting  mfo 
wqcTi  immediately,  altbough 
foe  carries  a nominal 
valneofSl-ltolUoa. 

the  PT^  ifa)  does  fall  be- 
low 3300,  the  Institution 
gtflnris  to  book  -a  profit  of 
£850.000  far  every  foe 
inrfaif  faTle  below  that  level  A 
stock  marltot  correction  o^ 
par  with  toe  October  19w 
crash,  ft»r  fnmmplA  would 
yidd  a pntflt  to  excess  of 
£100  minJon.  ' 

Conversely,  the  main 
share  into  — which  hit  a 
high  of  4078  recently  — 
resumes  its  progress 
next  eight  iwmtos,  tlm  msfr 
tution  faces  a loss  of 
for  every  point  over  the  4800 

**^ders  speculated  foa*  o 

life  assurance  company 

n a market  meraa 

forougb  whi^ 
r^Mianv  has  loifaed  m foe 

holdings. 


Sparks  fly  as  Marks  flays  ‘naive’  City 


Tongrlfaqr 


Gi 


ROWING  consumer 
confidence  has  kept 
Marks  & Spencer  on 
course  tor  a record  profit  of 
mmre  than  £lbiIlioa  for  ♦!*«» 
uurreut  year  and  titoered 
tile  recruitment  of  2,000  extra 


Britain's  largest  retailer 
yesterday  annovmced  it  iad 
increased  profit  by  ii  per  cent 
to  £430 J.  million  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  but  tts  shares 
fell  5 per  cent  to  48^  — wip- 
ing £700mfllion  off  its  stodc 
market  value — as  tiie  City 
calculated  that  the  cost  of  em- 
ploiring  toe  extra  staff  would 
lop  £20  mlllioa-£30mlfllon  off 
ftiil-year  profits. 


Analysts  said  that  despite 
hlgber  costs,  the  AiU  year 
profit  would  reach  about 
£1.13  billion. 

Chairman  Sir  Richard 
Greenbury  said  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  share 
price  fan.  Referring  to  some 
analysts’  frmecasts  Im  said: 
“Pr^umably  some  people  are 
disappointed  that  we  didn't 
make  a 21  per  cent  Ino'ease. 
AzQtone  stiio  thought  that  we 
coifld  is  a little  naiva" 

Sir  Richard  agreed  that  the 
recruitment  would  Izurease 
costs,  but  said  it  was  essential 
for  customer  service;  ''We 
oEfar  quality.  Sure,  we  could 
maVft  mue  money  by  slash- 
ing costa,  but  1 am  not  inter- 
ested to  the  short  term.  I am 

interested  In  where  we  are  go- 


ing to  be  four  years  from 
now.” 

Sir  Rjchard  said  that  spme 
of  the  extra  staff  had  already 
been  taken  on.  with  the 
recruitment  process  to  be 
completed  by  the  end  of 
March. 

A spokeswoman  said:  "We 
believe  we  are  giving  cuBtoim< 
ers  a good  service,  but  we 
think  we  need  more  staff  in 
the  busiest  and  most  sucrass- 
fUl  stores." 

The  employment  boost 
comes  on  top  the  1,500  jobs 
created  last  year.  The  group, 
which  also  has  stores  in 
North  Afflerica,  coutinehtal 
Europe  and  Asia,  said  UK 
sales  were  up  BA  per  cent  to 
£22lmUlian.  The  group  had 
inoeased  its  market  share  in 


ptmi  >inri  maintained 
its  position  in  foods. 

^ Riifoard  said  Qiat  over- 
seas sales,  including  fran- 
chises. rose  12  per  cent  to 
gssimfllion.  sales  at 

tbe  group’s  first  store  to  Ger- 
many, which  o^ned  in  Co- 
logne at  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. were . weU  above 
estimate. 

Home  furnishings  benefited 
from  tbe  upturn  in  tbe  UK 
housing  market,  with  sales  up 
27  per  cent,  while  food  sales 
rose  &6  per  cent  to  £123  bil- 
Zlon. 

In  Europe,  profits  rose  42 
per  cent  to  £ll  mflliou.  M&S 
is  to  double  its  presence  In 
Spain  in  tbe  next  two  years 
fortber  strengthen  its  po- 
sltlMi  in  France. 


Industry  pounded 

IN  SOME  quarters  it  might 
be  considered  unpatriotic  to 
bemoan  the  stren^  of  stcr- 
hng  which  is  now  luxuriating 
in  Lerrhix)*  not  .seen  since 
June  1991.  AU  kinds  erf  creative 
reasons  can  be  dreamed  up  for 
this;  the  strong  relative  pe^or- 
tnance  oT  the  UK  economy'  vis- 
a-vis  our  European  competi- 
tors; the  pound  as  n petro- 
curreno*;  d widening  )ield  gap 
with  G«inany  and  others  and 
flows  of  fends  into  the  UK  to 
pay  for  takeovers  such  as  the 
Gehe  offer  for  Lloyds 
Chemists. 

However,  the  only  really 
convincing  reason  for  the 
surge,  certainly  in  the  last 
week,  is  the  Chancellor’s  sur- 
prise decision  to  raise  base 
rates.  It  is  increasingly  cl^r 
that  this  was  an  error. 
strong  pound  was  always  go- 
ing to  provide  better  inflation 
protection  than  a rise  in 
short-term  Interest  rates. 

This  is  a rule  which  has 
long  been  operated  by  the 
Bundesbank  and  has  been 
evident  in  the  US  this  year, 
with  Fed  chairman  Alan 
Greenspan  happy  to  rest  his 
laurels  on  a strong  dollar 
even  though  the  external  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  in  the  US. 

The  real  da^r  of  an  o\’er- 
shoot  in  sterling,  encouraged 
by  the  prospects  of  further  in- 
terest rate  rises,  is  that  it  could 
deal  riaTnapp  to  the  real  econo- 
my. It  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
■■wTiffnt-  confluence  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances  is  a 
result  of  competitive  currency. 

If  industry  cannot  see  that, 
then  investment  plans  wiU  be 
postponed  and.  ironically,  the 
bubble  of  domestic  economy 
in  house  prices  will  be  en- 
rouraged  at  tbe  expense  cC 
manufacturing  — the  con- 
verse of  wbat  Kenneth  Clarke 
intended.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land should  use  today’s  infla- 
tion report  briefing  to  call  off 
tbe  interest  rate  hawks. 


Flying  high 


Bi 


RTTISH  Airways  profits 
tf  E470inilllCHi  for  the 
first  six  months  (details 
page  21)  are  impressive 
enough,  altbou^  it  is  poss- 
ible that  tbe  iptnip  is  near  foe 
top  of  foe  airline  cycle. 

BA  signals  one  danger 
wl^  it  points  to  a £51  million 
increase  in  fuel  costs.  With 
crude  oil  prices  running  at 
levels  25  per  cent  above  where 
they  were  this  time  last  year 
that  is  8 problem  for  foe 
whole  industry  and,  if  sus- 
tained, the.^bal  economic 
expansion  too. 

The  other  interesting  point 
about  the  BA  statement  is  foe 
optimism  from  chief  execu- 
tive Bob  Ayling  over  the  alli- 
ance with  American  Airlines. 

was  always  going  to  be 
difficult  for  Washington  to  de- 
liver before  an  election  but 
now  the  hope  is  that  the  regu- 
latory hurdles  can  be  crossed 
and  an  open  skies  deal  be- 
tween foe  US  and  UK  done. 
That  should  underpin  BA’s 
longer-term  prospects  beyond 
the  current  cycle. 


SIB  sits  on  £2m 
compensation 


nehwd  Miles 


Germans  revive  their  £650m  bid  for  Lioyds  Chemists 


Ian  King 


I LlO! 


l&monfbL  battle  for 
Uoyds  Chyemtets  entered 
•its  fiTirf  roimd  yesterday 
when  Gelte,  Enrope's  Ug- 
gest  drags,  wholesaler, 
revived  Its  £650.6  million 
cash  Ud  fbr  Britain's  second 
Mggest  phazmacies  chain. 

Stuttgart-based  Gehe, 
whidb  had  until  Friday  to 
re>bid  for  Lloyds,  said  it  ex- 
pected to  succeed  in  tiie 
face  of  Unichem’s  rival 
£657  million  cash-and- 
aharesbld. 

Thoefaten  and  Qdie  bid 
against  each  other  for 
UoHa  earlier  this  year, 
bat  the  bids  lapeed  daring  a 
lengthy  Investigation  by 
competition  anthozltles. 


after  which  the  pair  were 
both  allowed  to  re-bid.  ’ 

Relaunching  the  Gehe 
bi^  gharriTiaTi  Dieter  Kun- 
merer  made  a fierce  assault 
on  Unichem,  insisting  that 
Lloyds  shareholders  would 
snob  the  British  group  In 
fa^oor  of  tiie  cash  his  com- 
pany was  offning. 

Mr  Kammerer  said  Lloyds 
thareholtos  accepting  Unl- 
Ghem*s  offto:  faced  a consid- 
erable risk,  as  its  shares 
had  underperformed  the 
market  over  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  it  mnild  not 
be  able  to  achieve  tiw  same 
synu’^esasGdie. 

He  saifo  **Gompare  our 
gggb  witii  their  paper  — in- 
vestors  are  wen  advised  to 
take  a good  locdc  at  Uni- 
cbem's  shares,  as  tb^  have 


eroded  shareholder  valoe.** 

Unichem  hit  back,  insist- 
ing that  it  vronld  be  able  to 
increase  Us  offer  if  neces- 
sary. Jeffery  Harris,  Uni- 
chem's  chief  executive,  said 
tht  tbe  improvement  of 
sterling  iMalnid  foe  mark 
since  the  two  bids  were 
referred  to  tbe  MonopoUes 
Commission  bad  made 
things  much  harder  for 
Geba 

He  said  that  Gehe  had 
failed  to  reetmetnre  AAH  » 
the  wholesaling  business  it 
acqnired  in  1994  ^ as  com- 
pletely as  ft  wanted  to,  bad 
a significastiy  less  efficient 
wholesale  network  and  a 
smaller  retail  network. 

Mr  Harris  said:  'Tf  yon 
have  a look  at  sterling 
against  the  mark,  they've 


got  a problem.  By  contrast, 
we've  got  plenty  of  bankii^ 
facUitto  if  we  wanted  to 
raise  our  bid.  altlioi^  1 
don't  think  the  Institutions 
that  can  deliver  Lloyds  to 
ns  want  cash.” 

Analysts  said  that  at  tbig 
stage  in  the  bid  contest 
either  side  stood  a good 
chance  of  winning,  al- 
thoi^  Gehe  bad  the  upper  I 
hand  with  its  bid  in  ca^ 
only.  Lloyds  sbares  fell  5p 
to  511V4p  on  news  of  the 
Gebe  bid  while  Unichem 
gained  2^pto254p. 

It  has  emerged  in  the 
group's  aimnai  report  that 
Allen  Lloyd,  and 

founder  of  Uoyde  Chem- 
ists, saw  his  salary  and 
benefits  package  fen  firom 
£648.000  to  £525,000. 


DNDREDS  of  elderly 

investors  with  defunct 
retirement  adviser 
gnigh*  Williams  are  being  de- 
nied spe^y  compensation  be- 
cause the  Securities  and  In- 
vestments Board  is  sitting  on' 
£2  mlllioD  oTtbe  firm's  cash. 

Arthur  Andersen,  the  liqui- 
dator for  Knight  wniiams. 
yesterday  toid  a meeting  of 
about  too  investors  and  credi- 
tors it  would  be  unable  to' 
settle  their  SIB 

decided  to  release  the  money. 

The  £2  minion  was  set  aside 
for  investors  under  an  earlier 
mmppngaHnn  scheme  estab- 
lished by  SIB.  this  collapsed 
Knight  TlfilUams  & Com- 
pany (KWAC)  went  into  vol- 
untary liquidation  in  August 


last  year.  Martin  Fishman  of 
Arthur  Andersen  said  he  was 
investigating  “certain  pay- 
ments made  to  directors  and 
staff  prior  to  foe  liquidation". 
A report  on  foe  KWAC  direc- 
tors’ conduct  had  been  su^ 
mltted  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry. 

Mr  Fishman  said  he  failed 
"to  follow  SIB'S  ai^uments" 
for  withholding  the  cash.  He 
hoped  to  avoid  legal  proceed- 
ings against  SIB  to  obtain  foe 
fends.  SIB  Is  believed  to  be 
sitting  on  the  £2  million  to 
protect  it  from  the  claims  (rf 
other  creditors,  such  as 
Knight  Williams  en^oyees 
and  directmx,  who  as  secured 
creditors  take  precedence 
over  invtttors.  The  SIB  yes- 
terday declined  to  say  when 
the  fends  were  likely  to  be- 
come available. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


AuBtrelia  203 
Atwiria  17.02 
Belgium  4S.7B 
Canada  2.15 
Cyprus  0.735 
Danmark  924 
Roland  7.41 


Franca  5.15 
Germany  2.419 
Qraaee  S84.70 
Hang  Kong  12.43 
Indie  5S.m 
Iraiand  0.9d9 
Israel  504 


Italy  2.454 
Malta  057 
Neiharlands  2.71 
New  Zealand  2J6 
Norway  10.21 
Portugal  24545 
Saudi  Arabia  e.l5 


SingBporaZa 
SouBi  Abica  7 52 
Spain  203.S 
Sweden  10.73 
Swiberiud2a2 
Turkey  153490 
USA  18136 


SimpUbd  br  MilVIwf  Banh  tbacelMrinp  (ndten  mpw  and  teraaa  uiakeif. 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Whitbread  backs  minimum  wage  calls 


Ian  King 


PETER  Jarvis,  chief  ex* 
ecutive  of  Whitbread. 
Britain's  biggest  non- 
burger  restaurant  business, 
jiesterdajr  backed  calls  for  a 
minimum  wage,  claiming  the 
group  would  have  *'no  prob- 
lem" if  It  was  introduced 
uader  a Labour  govemment. 

Mr  Janis,  who  also  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  some 
1.000  new  full-time  jobs 
Whitbread  over  the  next  six 
months,  said  the  minimum 


wage  was  "not  a bad  princi- 
ple" so  long  as  It  was  Intro- 
duced on  a regional  basis. 

The  leisure  sector,  in  which 
Whitbread  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest players,  has  been  one  m 
the  fiercest  critics  Of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  But  Mr  Jarvis 
said  he  did  not  Qnd  the  pros- 
pect of  a minimum  wage  "at 
all  disturbing”. 

Mr  Jarvis's  rvmarks,  which 
Qy  In  the  face  of  stated  CBl 
policy,  came  as  Whitbread  an- 
nounced a 14  per  cent  junyi  in 
half  year  pre-tax  profits  to 
£177.5  million. 


AmcKig  individual  divisi- 
ons. star  performer  was  Whit- 
bread's restaurants  and  lei- 
sure division,  which,  helped 
by  the  acquisttioos  of  Pelican 
Group  and  David  Uoyd  Lei- 
sure. notched  up  a 58  per  cent 
rise  in  profits. 

At  the  same  time,  Whit- 
bread's brewing  and  pub  in- 
terests also  showed  sigmfi- 
cant  improvements,  which 
Mr  Jarvis  said  was  due  to  the 
growing  feel-good  fhctor  in 
the  country. 

He  went  on;  "Customers  are 
feeling  better,  with  tax  de- 
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Card 


replaced 


Pienty. 

When  you  cany  the  American  Express  Quige  Card, 
you  lake  with  you  the  knowledge  Uiat  you 
have  covaage*  for  some  very  imporMnt  Ihii^ 

Sudi  as  compensation  for  lost  or  delayed  lugpge 
Coverage  for  the  co^  of  food  and  acooounodation 
incurred  for  sdiedukd  fU^its  that  get  delayed  for  four 
hours  or  man.  1,700  7re%«)  Service  tocitioite** 
worldwide  ready  to  Iwlp  you  with  advice  and 
arrOAgeBients.  Our  Global  Assist  service,  windi  lan 
refer  you  to  an  EngUsh-spcakiiig  doctor  or  lawyer 
virtually  anywhere  in  the  world,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  All  these,  and  many  mote,  designed  to  replace 
concern  with  confidence. 

Td  find  out  how  we  can  help  you 
do  morei  call  now: 


700  767 


Cards 
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Wednesday  Novg»ber6IgW 

AT&T  prepares  to  submit  formal  complaint  to  federal  regulate 


to  halt  BT»s  inroad 


Ftaiancfal  staff 


RITISH  Telecom's 
plan  to  forge  the  blg- 
Igest  corporate 
merger  in  the  histoiy 
of  the  City  was  under  threat 
yesterday  as  arch-rival  AT&T 
prepared  to  lodge  a fbrnud 
^rwpinint  over  the  British 
emnpany's  £12  billion  take- 
over bid  fm*  MCL 

BT  ffhairmon  gtr  tain  Vsl- 
lance  was  yesterday  meering 
with  dm  key  US  regulatory 
body,  tim  F^eral  Communi- 
cations Commission,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  heed  off  the  interveo- 
tioo  by  AT&T,  which  has  foe 
most  to  lose  from  the  pro- 
posed deaL 

Tim  battlelines  were  being 
drawn  up  as  AT&T  yesterday 
conflmed  that  it  would  Qe 
its  objections  as  soon  as  the 
FCC‘8  investigation  gets 
under  way. 

If  the  Is  to  go  ahead,  BT 

and  MCL  the  second  largest 


US  carrier,  have  to  get  the 
PCC  to  waive  the  restriction 
(Ml  foreign  companies  owning 
more  2S  per  cent  of  a US 

telecom  group- 
Opposition  was  building  up 
on  a second  front  as  it 
emerged  that  two  MCI  share- 
holder groups  have  started 
legal  action  in  a Delaware 
court  afmftrt  at  MUfng  the 
ambitious  takeover  move. 
MCI  confirmed  fiiat  the  legal 
papers  had  been  served.  But  a 
spokeswoman  said  the  com- 
pany biul  not  yet  found  out 
the  trienf  ity  as 

courts  were  closed  yesterday 
for  the  US  election, 

MCTs  shares  came  under 
pressure  y^erday  as  ana- 
lysts and  arbitrageurs 
daimed  that  getting  regula- 
tory approval  for  the  deaL  es- 
pecially In  the  US,  would  be 
harder  and  would  longer 

than  expected.  ‘Hie  two  com- 
panies said  at  the  weekend 
that  they  expected  the  deal  to 
be  done  by  autumn  next  year. 


"The  spread  is 

said  one  a^itr^eur. 
are  a lot  of  seUers  of  MCI. 
People  are  getting  out,  taking 
their  profits  now. 

“I  fun  ignoring  the  de.'U.  if 
is  going  to  take  a year  and 
there  are  going  to  be  a lot  of 
opportunities  along  the  way 
to  get  in  at  more  advanta- 
geous prices  than  these.” 

“nie  proposed  creation  of  a 
new  ^obal  telecom  super- 
power  hit  the  shares  of  Ni" . 
the  Japanese  domestic  carrier 
which,  la  revenue  terms, 
ranks  as  the  world's  largest 
phone  company. 

Analysts  believe  tlmt  NTT 
is  lap^wp  behind  its  industry 
rivals  as  politicians  dither 
about  its  future.  The  group  is 
not  licensed  to  expand  over- 
seas, and  p^tlcians  are  split 
between  breaking  up  Che 
group  or  giving  it  an  interaa- 
timim  licence. 

The  world's  leadii^  telecom 
groups  are  courting  NTT  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  eventu- 


ally need  an  interaatioaal 
Mrtner  with  oach. 

BT  has  decL-u-od  that  NTT 
wcuild  be  its  prefcrri'd  jmrtiwr 
m the  Far  eartbjf 

hopes  or  using  Hoiifikftng 
TeU*com  as  its  Far  East  vehi- 
cle evaporated  when  its  at- 
tempt at  a Oii  blllUio  merger 
with  Cable  & Wireless  col- 
Inps^  ejirlier  ihw  ye.v. 

Linus  Cheung,  chief  execu- 
tive of  Hongkong  Ttelecom. 
said  he  was  nut  concerned  by 
the  BTMCl  nwrpjr.  "Major 
;illL'inccs  — some  work,  some 
do  not."  hif  said.  "We  most 
not  confuse  .aciivity  with 
results.  We  arc  focHised  rei 
results  and  we  ilo  not  do  n 
deal  for  deal’s  ^akc. 

"Clearlv  Li  is  a ver>’  good 
dtxd  for  MCI.  I do  noi  know  if 
it  is  a good  ile.il  for  BT.  That 

remains  to  b»' .seen." 

A new  report  on  the  Asia- 
Pacific  telecom  market  by 
CIT  Researeli  said  that  the 
tmdltlimal  Tuted  phone  line 
bustoess  tvirt  ali  but  stalled. 


Collision  course  for  labour  relations 


Union-busting  reputation  a fear,  say 
Seumas  Milne  and  Nicholas  Bannister 


FirstBus  is  baying  914  new  buses  for  £80  wiirunn.  Chief  exeentive  Mdfr  Lodchead,  shown  rig^t  with  chainnan  Trevor 
Smallwood,  swd  most  of  the  single-deck  mid-size  buses  would  have  'kneeting’  suspension  to  help  access  photoohaph;  seansmtoi 


creases,  rising  house  prices 
in  most  psuts  of  the  country, 
and  the  jobs  situation  less 
threatening.  But  they  remain 
discerning,  and  we  will  not 
see  a return  to  the  prafli^te 
spen^jogoftbe  198Qs." 

MeanwhOe,  Whitbread  is 
shortly  exp^ed  to  announce 
the  £50  znilUon  acquisition  of 
the  BrigbtReasons  restaurant 
group,  which  wQl  result  in 
the  disappearance  of  Pizza- 
land  ftom  Britain's  high 
streets. 

Whitbread  shares  closed 
down4pat736Vip. 


For  all  its  company-loy- 
alist cheer-leading  of 
the  BT-MCl  merger 
this  week,  BT*s  main  Brit- 
ish onion  — the  Coxnmnni* 
cation  Workers  (CWU)  — 
has  reason  to  be  nervous. 

While  op  to  90  per  cent  of 
BTs  130,000  British  ezn- 
ployees  are  onionised  and 
the  company  has  already 
set  op  a cross-border  Euro- 
pean Works  ri/vnwf»  for  em- 
ployee constxltatioii.  MCI 
has  a ferocions  reputation 
as  a US  nnion-baster. 

When  the  ^.OOO-strong 
Conuntmlcatlon  Workers  of 
America  (CWA).  tried  to  or- 
ganise a statQtory  ballot  for 
union  re<»gnitian  in  the  Ute 
1380s  at  MCrs  Mid  West 
reglanal  raning  centre,  the 
oompany  ciosW  It  overnight 
and  sadeed  all  450  employ- 
ees rather  than  fooe  the 
project  of  legally-enforced 
nnlon  recognitiozi. 

The  coxitiTmtation  drew 
in  Deznocratic  congressmen 
such  as  Jesse  Jackson  and 
John  Conyers  and  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a "Jobs 
with  Jostice*'  campaign  for 
non-violent  action  against 
US  employers  who  refhse 
basic  employment  and  civil 


rights  to  their  workers. 
This  is  a long  way  firom  the 
set-ap  at  BT  which,  despite 
some  efforts  to  weaken 
union  representation  since 
privatisation  in  1984,  still 
bears  the  mark  of  its  prevl- 
ODS  incarnation  as  a nation- 
alised indnstiy. 

"Oar  Qrst  priority  is  to 
prevent  the  MCI  philoso- 
phy seeping  Into  BT/' 
Rc^er  Darlinjdon,  head  of 
research  at  the  CWU,  «ys, 
"Onr  second  cballenge  is  to 
work  to  bring  about  a more 
tolerant  view  of  trade 
unions  on  the  MCI  side." 

The  hope  is  that  onion 
support  for  the  MCl-BT 
merger  case  to  regulators 
in  the  US  and  Britain  can 
be  traded  for  representa- 
tion rights  on  the  US  side  of 
the  tie-up.  But  Robert 
Stevart,  MCFs  poblic  poL 
Icy  dir^or.  insists  there 
wlU  be  no  change:  "We’D  go 
on  doing  our  thing  and  BT 
w£U  do  Its  thing." 

Larry  Cohen.  CWA 
organisation  director, 
backs  the  British  union  ap- 
proach to  what  be  calls 
MCI's  "horrendous  labour 
reJations  policy".  Hie  key 
qnestion  for  employees,  he 


believes,  should  be;  "does 
this  company  respect  col- 
lective bargaining  rights  on 
a ^bal  basis  or  notf" 

The  contrast  in  the  two 
firms*  cultnres  partly 
reflects  their  ori^ns  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  eommet^ 
cSal  spectonm.  BT  grew  up 
under  the  wing  of  a govern- 
ment monopoly,  but  MCL 
only  fbtmd^  In  1968.  has 


been  an  npstaxt  company 
seeking  to  Join  the  big 
leagoe.  SmaZL  flexible  and 
strong  on  maiiceting.  it  has 
won  over  20  per  cent  share 
of  the  US  long-distance 
markeL  prevlonsly  domi- 
nated by  AT&T  and  expects 
to  take  on  more  staff  as  it 
eicpands  with  BT. 

In  recent  years  the  gap 
between  them  has  nar- 


rowed. BT  has  shed  110.000 


jote  since  1991  to  keep  prof* 
' ■’  “''Tf  has 


its  buovant.  while  MCI 
tripled  the  number  of  its 
employees  to  S2.000  over 
the  past  decade. 

Further  MCI  growth  Is 
unlikely  to  compensate  for 
the  extra  BT  redundancies 
its  chief  c.xecutlve  Sir  Peter 
Bonfleld  says  will  result 
from  merger,  though  these 
are  expected  to  be  rela- 
tively modest  compared  to 
Che  Jobs  lost  over  the  past 
Qve  years. 

The  BT  takeover  of  MCI 
has  been  structured  to 
reduce  cultural  conflict 
and  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  give  the  impre^ 
Sion  that  It  is  a merger  of 
near  equals,  though  BTs 
market  value  Is  twice  that 
of  MCI.  At  BT  boardroom 
level,  there  will  be  the 
snveetener  of  boosted  sala- 
ries to  match  MCI  levels. 

BT  la  hoping  that  It  wUl 
be  able  to  speed  its  penetra- 
tion of  new  markets  In 
Europe  with  the  help  of 
MCrs  well-established 
marketing  skills.  Yet  MCI 
is  used  to  doing  tilings  at  a 
foster  pace  than  Its  partner. 
Whether  BTs  management 
and  workforce  will  be  able 
to  adapt  to  that  without 
stooping  to  MCI’s  more  ex- 
treme management  style 
remains  to  be  seen. 


Manager needs 
to  look  to  own 
balance  sheet 


Outlook 


Patrick  Donovan 


IT  IS  ririily  iFQaic  that  tiie 
City’s  premier  fund  man- 
ager, which  looks  after  in- 
vestments equivalent  to  4 per 
cent  of  the  entire  value  of  the 
London  Stock  Exchange,  is 
making  surii  a lacklustre  job 
of  managing  its  own  money. 
Its  bloated  balance  sheet  has 
stralleD  by  more  than  E73  mil- 
liou  to  £961.6  millioa  over  the 
past  six  mouths  — the  in- 
crease comi  ng  mainly  horn 
foe  realising  unspecified 
investments, 

MAM  may  have  geoerateda 
iT'fold  return  for  share- 
holders since  shares  ware 
listed  in  1967.  But  this  huge 
cash  balance  hardly  lives  up 
to  MAM'S  much-trumpeted 
determination  to  reap  v^ue 
tor  investors.  As  qto  disillu- 
sioned analyst  calculates. 
MAM  could  have  eamedt  an 
extra  £70  million  over  the 
past  six  months  by  investing 
just  half  the  surplus  cash  in 
its  omx  shares. 

Indeed,  some  kind  of  share 
huyimek  or  sptoial  dividend 
now  looks  as  if  it  is  being  s^- 
ously  considered.  Another  al- 
ternative is  an  acquialtioQ. 
This  week's  Inv%co-AIM  deal 
underlines  the  pace  of  re- 
structuring going  on  in  the 
fund  management  world.  Un- 
doubtedly, MAM' has  targets 
lined  up.  but  chairman 
Stevenson  insists  that  no  d^ 
is  immineDt  although  the  US 
remains  the  most  likely 
region  tor  expansion. 

The  third  possibility  Is  that 
MAM  is  remaining  liquid  be- 
cause it  fears  a downturn  in 
the  market,  it  is  known  that  It 
has  turned  more  bearish  on 
the  FTSE  foUowing  the  recent 
interest  rate  correction.  But 
this  scenario  is  so  sensitive 
for  such  a major  player  as 
MAM  that  on  its  market  fore- 
casts, Mr  Stevenson  wisely  Is 
making  no  public  comment. 

Some  profit  taking  was  in- 
evitable as  MAM  has  been 
trading  near  a year's  high  be- 
fore the  announcement  of  yes- 
terday's half-time  results.  But 
the  17.Sp  foil  in  shares  to 


1125p  Still  underlines  how 
MAM  has  yet  to  impress  the 
City  that  It  has  got  to  grips 
with  its  short-term  strategy. 
The  underlying  problem,  per- 
haps. is  that  MAM  has  be- 
come such  a high-profile 
player  (remember  the  swing 
role  its  stake  in  Forte  played 
in  determining  the  outcome 
of  foe  Granada  bid)  foat  it 
needs  to  surprise  tor  foe 
share  price  to  move  forward. 

And  foe  half  time  profit 
jump  of  29  per  cent  to  £81.8 
million  exactly  matphpH  ana- 
lyst’s expectations.  As  did  foe 
4p  jump  in  the  dividend  to 
lOp.  reflecting  foe  decision  to 
rebalance  the  size  of  foe  half 
and  fUU-tune  payout 

More  generally,  MAM  is 
still  managing  to  carve  out 
more  markri  share  in  what  is 
a cut-throat  competitive  znar- 
ket  It  woo  more  than  S2 
bUlioa  worth  of  new  business 
over  the  slx-monfo  period  to 
bring  its  total  of  fonds  under 
management  to  almost  £86 
bUlioQ.  Most  of  foe  growth  is 
coating  from  the  UK  pension 
business  where  it  has  won 
more  than  40  mandates  to 
run  defined  contribution 
schemes,  oCtoring  fixed  pay- 
outs at  foe  end  of  foe  invest- 
jnent  tenn. 

But  tor  all  this  its  operating 
margin  remains  imphangon^ 
oBket  by  foe  huge  investment 
needed  in  running  CMts  and 
electronic  gismos.  MAM  staff 
also  do  not  come  cheap.  But 
even  paying  its  top  ftmd  man, 
agers  seven-flgi^  salaries 
still  doesn't  explain  why  MAM 
needs  all  that  spare  cash. 


Results  in  brief 

Paris  court  clears 
way  for  BA  takeover 


A PARIS  commercial  court  yesterday  cleared  the  obstacles  to  a 
British  Airways  bid  for  the  troubled  French  domestic  airline. 
Air  Liberte,  which  has  debts  of  £300  million,  by  deciding  not  to 
wind  down  foe  company. 

Robert  Ayling,  BA’s  chief  executive,  welcomed  foe  court 
decision,  which  means  foat  BA  has  about  a month  to  negotiate 
with  foe  crippled  aiiiine's  creditors.  The  ruling  is  good  news 
for  BA,  whose  alliance  with  American  Airlines  is  do^ed  by 
political  indecision.  From  its  base  at  Orly,  Air  Liberte  last  year 
carried  2.6  million  passengers,  about  12  per  cent  of  the  French 
domestic  market.  A takeover  would  give  BA’s  French  subsid- 
iary, TAT,  22  per  cent  of  slots  behind  Air  France’s  37  per  cent. 

BA  yesterday  announced  pre-tax  profits  of  £470  millioa  for 
foe  six  months  to  foe  end  of  September,  up  9.3  per  cent  on  foe 
£430  inimoD  reported  a year  ago.  But  the  results  were  clouded 
bya£5l  million  rise  in /Pel  costs,  which  ted  analysts  to  reduce 

foelr  estimates  on  BA’s  final  profits  fium  £670  miniftn  to 
£640  miUion. — Keith  Harper 


Anglian  to  fight  windfall  tax 


Mercury  Asset 
Management 

Share  price  (p) 

7200 


ANGLIAN  Water  warned  labour  yesterday  foat  It  would  chal- 
lenge the  party's  tax  on  windfoU  profits  "in  the  courts*'.  Speakins 
as  foe  company  turned  In  half-year  pn^ts  up  5.5  per  cent  to 

032.7  mlllJan.  on  turnover  of  £413.3  milUon,  group  managlnB 
cU^or  Alan  Smith  said  An^i  is  taking  le^  advice  to  esmb- 
lisb  foe  constramts  on  l^islation  planned  Labour. 

^Amnd&Zl  tax  would  limit  Anglia’s  ability  to  raise  binds  tor 

extra  mvestment.  said  Mr  &nith. — Oiris  Barrie 


Americans  attempt  531 


Dairy  Crest  laps  up  Cl  6.5m 

ckeese  group,  part  of  the  rtd  iw»fc- 

mar^  for  mature  and  fermhouse  Cheddar 
“der  the  Cathedral  City  and  Da vidstow 
IS  P^cenL  'The  maricet  for  dairy  spreads, 

where  It  has  ttffi  Clover  brand,  grew  14  percent  Itolansan 

^Ss^nwth 


HK  Telecom  results  jump 

1^4GKONG  Telecoiii,  58  per  cent  owned  by  & Wireless. 


BP  ‘easy  money’  wamina 

an  on  the  oil  and  gas 

saW^  eovernm^shoSwSS?*?®^’  chairman, 

taxreeiinethat  wiiininriii/,a  benefits  of  a 

1 “illion  barrels  of oU 

S65D  minion.  ProQ^r  ™ third-quarter  profits  Of 

exceptionaisreaclSia  year  before 

a reroid  £i,SGl  miUUm.  — Qj/ta  Weston 
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Racing 

Grey  Shot  a brave  seventh  as  European  runners  are  Mlip^'in  ^jstr^Va!  Keii' 


Saintly  gives  Cummings  tenth  Cup  win 


GRGY  shot,  one  aC  Brit- 
aln's  bravert  hctrsee,  ran 
the  race  of  his  Ufe  to  Oninh 
seventh  in  the  Melbourne 
Cup  at  Flemingtoa  yesterday. 

Oscar  Schindler.  '*the  good 
thing"  according  to  the  punt- 
ers and  the  whix^jng  Austra- 
lian trainers,  started  4-i 
ihvourite  but  could  finict. 
only  15th.  whUe  Peter  Chap- 
ple-Hyam’s  Cotut  Of  Honour 
trailed  in  20th  the  22 
runners. 

The  £684,211  two-mlle 
handicap  went  to  Saintly,  an 
8-1  shot,  who  gave  the  leg- 
eodry  Australian  trainer  Bart 
Cummings  his  tenth  win  in 
the  race. 

Grey  Shot,  with  Pat  Eddery 
In  the  saddle,  set  out  to  maVa 
all  the  running  but  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  home 
straight  with  Sainlly  forging 
clear  in  the  final  fUrlong  to 
score  by  two  and  a quarter 
lengths. 

ESddery  was  well  piea!^ 
with  his  mount’s  perfor- 
tnance,  explaining:  ‘7t  was 
really  good,  I really  enjoyed 
it,  very  exciting.  He  gave  me  a 
wonderful  ride,  it’s  Just  a 
shame  he  doeim’t  like  fhst 
ground.  Hie  spe^  horses  just 
came  and  got  him  for  a turn  tiC 
foot” 

England’s  cbamplon-elect 
jockey  paid  tribute  to  the  win- 
ner, saying:  *T  was  very  im- 1 
pressed  with  the  way  he ' 
quickened  up.  He  came  there 
cruising.  He’s  obviously  a 
hi^  class  horse.’’ 

Oscar  Schindler  was  the  big 
disapointment  Mick  irinang 
who  pursuaded  owner  Oliver 
Lehane  to  bring  the  colt  to 
Melbourne  instead  oS  going 
for  the  more  lucrative  Breed- 
ers’ Cup  Turf  in  Toronto,  said 
the  horse  had  appeared  per- 
fecQy  well  settled  before  the 
race. 

“You  have  to  take  a stand 
and  take  a decision.  We  felt 
not  just  me  but  Kevin  Pren- 
der^ist  (the  trainer),  that  be 
was  the  ri^t  horse.  At  his 
very  best  you  would  have  ex- 
pected him  to  beat  them. 

“1  asked  him  for  an  effort 
oimijig  out  of  the  home  turn, 
but  it  was  short-lived.  This 
was  a disappointment  and  I 


have  no  excuses.  Maybe  tbe 
long  year  bas  taken  its  toll  on 
him  as  he  has  been  running 
since  AprQ.'' 

Cummings,  who  will  be 
honoured  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  a special  ccanmemora- 
tive  Cup  to  mark  his  loth 
success  in  the  race,  plans  to 
send  Saintly  to  contest  the 
Japan  Cup  on  Nov^ber  24. 

The  68-year-old  trainer, 
Who  scored  the  first  of  his  10 
M|^boume  Cup  wins  in  1965 
with  Light  Fingers  and  his 
previous  with  Let’s  Elope  five 
years  ago,  had  fhced  ques- 
tions before  the  race  over 
Saintly's  ability  to  stay  the 
course. 

’"This  horse  stays  wen,  so 
tet’s  have  a go  for  the  Japan 
Cup  with  him,”  he  said.  *Hiis 
is  very  special  awH  i savour  it 
very  mutfo.  He  is  a very 
relied  horse  and  it  is  a great 
thriU  for  me  to  be  here  on 
' tenth  occasion  of  winning  the 
I Cup.” 

Back  home,  yesterday’s 
main  attraction  was  the  Wil- 
liam Hfll  Haldon  Gold  Chal- 
lenge Cup  Chase  at  Exeter 
where  Travado  was  attempt- 
ing to  win  the  valuable  race 
for  the  fourth  year  running 

However,  Absalom's  Lady, 
who  was  b^ten  three 
by  Travado  in  the  race  two 
years  ago.  put  herself  in  line  ' 
for  a tilt  at  the  season’s  top 
jumping  prizes  with  a brQ- 
liant  victory. 

The  grey,  who  used  to  be 
trained  by  David  Elsworth, 
was  making  her  debut  for  Gay 
Kelleway  and.  backed  firom 
16-1  to  8-1,  proved  too  strong 
for  Coulton  under  a fina  ride 
from  David  Brlc^water. 

Held  up  in  the  eaxiy  stages, 
Absalom’s  Lady  made  steady 
headway  at  halfWay  b^ue 
nipping  past  Coulton  after  the 
fifth  last  and  staying  on 
strongly,  despite  an  error  two 
out.  to  score  by  two  and  a half 
lengths. 

There  was  a further  length 
and  a quarter  back  to  Plmber- 
ley  Place,  tbe  66-1  outsider, 
who  short-headed  Travado  for 
third  place. 

The  winner  was  competing 
from  l71b  out  of  the  haxkdicap, 
but  her  trainer  said:  ‘T  wasn’t 


Jump  for  joy . . . Darren  Beadman  leaps  off  Saintly  after  their  Melbourne  Cnpliitunph 
worried  about  her  being  out  | Kelleway  reckoned  the  | Fool’s  Errand  and  Ton 


worried  about  her  being  out  Kelleway  reckoned  the  Fool’s  Errand  and  Tony 
of  the  handicap  as  ^e’s  class.  Geoige  VI  Chase  may  McCoy  took  tbe  William  Hill 

“She's  in  the  Muiphs^s  (jold  prove  a better  race.  “Fll  con-  Devon  & Exeter  Hanrifnap 
Cup  at  Cheltenham  on  Sahir-  sider  that  race  as  a taiget  as  Chase,  run  over  an  extended 
day  week,  but  that  mi^  she  likes  that  t3^  cf  sharp  two  and  threequarter  miles. 


day  week,  but  that  mi^  she  likes  that  type  cf  sharp 
come  a bit  quick  for  her  and  il^t-handed  track  and  1 don’t 
we'll  have  to  see  how  she  think  ftoee  TniiPR  would  be 
comes  out  of  this  race.”  against  her,"  she  said. 


two  and  threequarter  miles, 
in  clear-cut  style  by  seven 
lengths  from  Class  of 
Ninetytwo. 


PHOTOGRAPH;  STEVE  HOLLArO 

Tony  Bairting,  who  trains 
the  winner,  said:  “He’s  made 
tbe  transition  from  novice 
company  to  handica^ii  welL  I 
thoi^t  he  was  folrly  handi- 
capped and  another  plus  is 
ffmt  he  was  in  with  a lot  of 
horses  who  need  three  miles.’* 
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Sport  in  brief 

Wigan  Athletic  aim 
for  Central  stage 

board  of  directors  and  thev'  are  pondering 
with  AAiPtir  **  ^ forces 

Woosnam  back  to  basics 

^ of  Korea  - went  one 

v^bra  that  wants  coming  out,  but  it  can  wait  for  two  or  three 
keep  on  playing  and  put  up  with  the  spasms 

andbackpain.”Uie38->'ear-oldWeJshnims^. 

Lai  Shan  Lee  rules  the  waves 

Sailor  of  the  Year  award  went  last  night  to 
^Shw  Ue.  who  won  the  gold  medal  in  the  boardsaillngat  the 
Fisher.  She  took  home  the  lirsi  gold  medal  to 

M^  b>  Hong  Kong  in  any  Olympic  sport,  but  she  could  not 
I att^torollectherawardbecauseshelsracing  this  week. 

■ wbo  won  his  third  Ohinnic  gold 

j y ''?*®**  World  tollor^the  Year;  he  won  tiis  Ilrst 

gold  m 1976  m the  Finn  dass  and  his  second  in  the  Soling  in  1988. 

Sad  journey  for  Morgan 

DARREN  MORG.AN  arrived  back  in  Britain  yesterday  to  dls- 
aiver  ^ mother  Cynthia  had  died.  The  snooker  interna- 

his  return  from  Bangkok  to  heb  Wales  qualify 
Kw  TO  World  Cup  quarter-finals,  but  less  than  90  minutes  Inio  his 
flight  to  Heathrow  there  was  news  that  she  had  died  of  cancer  In  a 
Newport  hospice. 


Gravity  test  for  cider  county 

DERMOT  REEVE  plans  to  adopt  the  scientific  afgiroach  in  his 
attempt  to  launch  a successful  coaching  career  with  Somerset 
Ihe  man  who  made  trophy-winning  a habit  as  captain  of  War- 
wickshire has  signed  a three-year  contract  with  TO  cider  county 
and  is  determined  to  whip  th^  into  an  equally  formidable  force, 
wrilesDai^Foot. 

Reeve,  33,  met  tbe  players  last  night  armed  with  diet  sheets  and 
training  programmes  for  TO  winter  to  ensure  that  they  report 
back  fitter  than  ever.  To  that  end  he  has  persuaded  a club  whose 
past  greats  teve  tended  to  be  more  at  hoTO  in  the  beer  tent  than 
TO  gymnasium  to  introduce  a financi^  incentive  scheme  for 
players  to  achieve  peak  condition. 

Ed  Giddins  will  have  his  appeal  against  a 20-month  ban  heard  at 
Lord’s  on  Friday.  The  25-year'Old  Englanti  A test  bowler  was 
dismissed  by  Sussex  after  testing  positive  for  cocaine.  Brian  Lara 
wiD  captain  West  Indies  for  TO  first  time  in  a limited-overs  match 
against  Western  Australia  today,  taking  over  Grom  Courtney 
Walsh,  who  Is  rested  for  TO  second  mat^  oTTO  tour. 


Haydock  National  Hunt  card  with  form  guide 
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1 JU  ICMdG  Cm^n 
UWQtmufiBBPrth 
2.XB  Putns  OwerbrnG 


S.SS  M CottoB  Seeks 
3JUPronmcli 
T TiTMUluiinr 
4.ZS  FMaMa  Hack 


1 n«Bt-IIQNUNPIOGAlNGMNOnBJQiaan041-1O Btan 
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•Blinkered  today  for  the  first  time:  NEWTON  ABBOT:  L55 
Colour  Sefoeme. 
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Fallon  at  the  Jockey  Club 


l^TEREN  FALLON  appears 
ffVbefore  the  Dlsclpllnazy 
Committee  of  tbe  Jockey  Club 
today  to  answer  a cfoai^  of 
Tniaioariinp  the  coDmitiee  at 

an  AarliGr  hearing. 

'Hie  jockey,  who  will  be 
nnmher  one  to  Henry  Cecil, 
TO  Newmaritet  trainer,  next 
ffpflp'*".  made  an  appearance 
bei^  the  committee  on  July 
18  at  which  he  was  fined  £S00 
for  riding  whilst  having  a red 
: entry  in  his  medical  book, 
requiring  him  to  pass  the 


racecourse  doctor  before  rid- 
ing again.  He  was  also  banned 
for  five  days  for  making  insuf- 
ficient effort  to  attend  the 
bearing,  initially  scheduled 
for  July  10,  at  which  TO  origi- 
nal oSbnee  was  set  to  be 
I coi^dered. 

Disdidlnary  Committee 
will  make  a decision  as  to 
whether,  at  the  hearing  o£ 

18,  Fafion  deliberately 
mi^ed  the  committee  with 
his  evidence,  contrary  to 
Jock^  Club  Rule  220  (viiD. 
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14  SPORTS  NEWS 


Soccer 


Ferguson  still  king 
of  the  castle  despite 
the  news  at  ten 


RichanI  Williams  discovers  that  after  a 
decade  at  the  top  the  Manchester  United 
manager  is  continuing  to  fight  fire  with  fire 


Alex  FERGUSON  cele- 
brates the  lOtb  anni- 
versary' of  his  arrival 
at  Manchester  United 
(oria>’.  secure  in  the  know- 
ledge that  his  achievements 
already  place  him  alongside 
the  gTMtest  post  war  manage- 
rial figures  of  English  foot- 
ball; Nicholson.  Shankly.  Re 
vie.  Clough,  Paisley  and  his 
own  immortal  predecessor. 
Matt  Busby.  So  posterity  has 
been  taken  rare  of.  Next  week 
is  another  matter. 

Ferguson  is  United’s 
seventh  post-war  manager. 
His  team  are  the  Premiership 
champions  and  holder  of  the 
FA  Cup.  representing  a 
unique  second  Double  to  fol- 
low that  of  1993-&1.  and  the 
championship  of  the  preced- 
ing season  which  broke  the  26- 
year  spell  hanging  cner  all 
Busby's  successors.  Unlt^  lie 
sixth  in  the  table,  which  is  not 
such  a bad  place  to  be  in  No- 
vember. and  are  likely  to  qual- 
ify- for  the  lucrative  knock-out 
phases  of  the  European  Cup. 
In  terms  of  commercial  pros- 
perity they  stand  among  the 
half-^zen  greatest  clubs  in 
worid  footb^ 

Yet  uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  this  particular 
crown,  and  aside  from  his  im- 
mediate dilTiculties.  caused 
by  a run  of  spectacularly  poor 
results.  Ferguson  remains 
5ensiU\'e  to  the  resentment 
fed  in  jealous  breasts  by  his 
club's  success.  Last  w'eek  he 
spoke  of  listening  to  the  radio 
while  driving  to  United’s 
training  ground  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  recent  6-3  defeat 
at  Southampton,  and  of  hear- 
ing a pair  of  announcers  tak- 
ing a noisy  delict  in  the 
club's  latest  humiliation. 

He  remembered  the  exact 
time:  7.17am.  "U  this  the  mes- 
sage  the  BBC  Is  sending  out." 
he  mused,  "that  It's  all  right 
to  hate  Manchester  United? 
Maybe  It's  a social  thing. 
There’s  more  hatred  In  people 
than  In  previous  generations. 
We  must  be  a threat  to  the 
nation,  with  me  as  Public 
Enemy  No.  l." 

He  is  in  no  doubt  however, 
about  the  need  to  fight  fire 
with  fire.  One  of  his  clearest 
memories  as  United's  man- 
ager Involves  watching  a 
group  of  Liverpool  fans  ask- 
ing two  of  his  young  players. 
Lee  Sharpe  mid  Ryan  Gi^. 
for  their  autographs  outside 
the  entrance  at  Anfield.  and 
then  contemptuously  tearing 
the  paper  Into  shreds  in  front 
of  the  players'  eyes.  "I  told 
the  lads  never  to  forget  that 
incident."  he  said. 

Until  two  and  a half  weeks 
ago  his  historic  feats  would 
have  in.ide  this  a day  of  un- 


sullied rejoicing  among  Doit- 
ed's huge  following,  which 
stretches  from  S^ord  to 
Shan^ai  and  which  he  had 
done  much  to  consolidate.  Yet 
Ferguson's  deserved  edebra- 
tions  will  take  place  in  the 
shadow  of  a sequence  of  de- 
feats casting  a greater  ^oom 
on  bis  tenure  than  at  any 
time  since  the  winter  of 
1989-90,  when  chants  of  “Fer- 
guson out!"  were  briefly 
heard  at  Old  TrafTord. 

In  the  past  18  days  his  play- 
ers have  lost  S-0  to  Newcastle 
United  and  6-3  to  Southamp- 
j ton.  surrendered  a proud  re- 
' cord  of  European  invincibil- 
ity at  Old  Trafford  to 
I f^nerbahee.  and  seen  the  end 
of  a 35-match  unbeaten  Pre- 
! miership  home  run  to  Chel- 
sea. A League  Cup  win  over 
Swindon  Town,  with  a team 
including  several  reserves, 

' brought  no  meaningful  relief. 

S^-evidently,  such  results 
mean  that  the  team  have  been 
playing  badly.  But  the  man- 
ner of  their  poor  perfor- 
mances — callow  in  defence, 
disjointed  In  midfield,  lack- 
lustre in  attack  — is  clearly 
posing  Ferguson  a set  of  ques- 
ti(His  that  go  far  beyond  the 
siir^  need  for  a win  to  put 
an  end  to  the  sequence. 

Such  a string  of  defeats  in- 
evitably initiates  a muttered 
chorus  of  resentment  at  the 
team's  ibilure  to  reproduce 
the  fast,  vivid  football  with 
which  they  had  become 
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: associated.  Why  bad 
j son  parted  with  Mark 
' Zlu^ies,  «riio  performed  so  | 
valiantly  for  Chelsea  last  Sat- ; 
urday?  Why  had  he  failed  to 
sign  Alan  Shearer,  who 
banged  in  a couple  for  New- 
castle the  previous  week,  and  I 
Matthew  Le  Tissier,  who  I 
helped  orchestrate  Sonthamiv 
ton’s  triumph?  Why  was  he 
having  no  luck  persuading 
Barcelona  to  sell  the  centre- 1 
back  Miguel  Angel  NadaL  I 
whose  experience  could  fill 
the  gap  left  by  Steve  Bruce? 

Suddenly  Ferguson’s  recent 
modest  purchases  — Jordl 
Cruyfil  Ole  Solsldaer,  Ronny 
Johnsen,  Karel  Poboiaky  — 
looked  like  the  products  of  i 
fhlse  economy.  In  the  case  of  I 
Cruyff,  Ferguson  was  acquir- 1 
Ing  a reject  foom  a club  who  ' 
had  just  bou^  Ronaldo,  the  ' 
most  sought^er  young  for- 
ward In  the  world.  Why  had 
United,  with  their  stock-mar- 
ket valuation  of  getting  on  for 
half  a billion  pounds,  not  been 
in  the  market  for  the  Brazilian 
if  they  were  serious  about 
competing  with  the  likes  of 
Barcelona  and  Juventus? 

Yet  such  periods  o£  turbu- 
lence inevitably  come  upon  a 
long-serving  manager,  and 
Ferguson's  record  since  join- 
ing United  on  November  6 
1986  certai^  supports  the  be- 
lief that  he  will  steer  the  team 
back  into  clear  air.  He  has 
bem  learning  hard  lessons 
about  European  football,  and 
few  managers  have  been 
forced  to  conftont  the  moral 
dilemma  he  faced  in  1995, 
when  Eric  Cantona,  his  great 
est  star,  assaulted  a spectator. 

The  long  perspective  sug- 
gests that  his  transfer  record 
is  as  good  as  anyone's.  For  his 
first  match,  a 2-0  defeat  at 
Oxford  United,  he  sent  out  an 
Inherited  team:  T^imer  in 
goal,  Duxbury.  Moran.  Hogg 
and  Alblston  in  defence. 
Blackmore,  McGrath.  Moses 
and  Barnes  in  midfield,  Sta- 
pleton and  Davenport  in 
attaclL  Over  the  next  five 
years  he  s^d  26  players  for 
£4.5  million  and  bought  21  for 
£15.9  million.  Amot^  the  key 
arrivals  In  that  period  were 
Brian  McCIair,  Mark  Hughes, 
Steve  Bruce,  Paul  Ince.  Denis 
Irwin,  Gary  Pallister.  Peter 
Schmeichel  and  Andrei  Kan- 
cbelskis.  each  a vital  compo- 
nent of  the  first  Double  team. 

Just  as  significantly,  he 
reviv^  a Busby  traditioa  by 
overhauling  the  atrophied 
youth  scheme,  beginning 
wi&  the  snatch  of  the  boy 
Gi^  from  under  Manchester 
City’s  noses  and  going  on  to 
nurture  the  Neville  brothers. 
David  Bedtham  and  others,  i 
'There's  a lot  of  talk  about  I 
the  last  10  years.’’  he  said  last ' 
week,  “but  the  work  that’s  ' 
been  done  has  prepared  the 
club  for  the  next  10  years."  I 

At  54,  and  a few  months  I 
into  a four-year  extension  of  a 
I contract  which  is  believed  to 


be  worth  a basic  £250.000  a 
year,  he  is  not  interested 
in  discussing  retirement. 
“Retirement  at  65  sbould  be 
against  tbe  law,"  he  said.  His 
father,  a Govan  shipyard 
worker,  died  at  66,  after  retir- 
ing the  year  before.  “That's 
one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
shouldn't  retire.  Tbe  mecha- 
nism stops.  So  I don’t  think 
about  retirement." 

Even  in  the  dark  days  of 
1990,  wheu  some  thought  that 


only  a 1-0  away  win  over  Not- 
tingham Forest  in  the  third 
round  of  the  FA  Cup  averted 
his  dismissal,  the  one-time 
ship^rt  shop  steward  never 
fdt  in  jeop^y.  “I  didn't 
thipk  there  was  anyone  daft 
enough  to  sack  me,"  he  said. 

Famous  for  his  dressing- 
room  rages,  yet  unbending  in 
his  refusal  to  criticise  his 
players  In.  public,  be  U never- 
theless aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a pater- 


Five  in  the  running  for  Engiand’s  one-off  armband 


David  Lacey  joins  another  game  of  'guess 
the  national  captain'  in  Shearer’s  absence 


Glenn  hoddle  wui 

have  (o  choose  n new 
capLiin  when  England 
nicoi  Georgia  in  Tbilisi  on 
Saturday  in  their  third  World 
Cup  qualiHor.  Alan  Shearer, 
hi.-='  orisinal  clioicn,  is  reco\'- 
criivj;  i'runi  a croin  operation. 

The  usual  suspects  have 
been  ruiunk'ii  tip.  Pnul  Ince  is 
favoured  by  some.  David  Platt 
by  others.  The  ^urth  South- 
gate  lobby  is  ncciv'e  and  there 
are  those  who  continue  to 
swear  by.  rather  than  at, 
Penree. 

Thi-  most  itigieal  person  to 


lead  England  out  amid  the  in- 
timidating atmosphere  of  a 
packed  Boris  Paichaidze  Sta- 
dium would  seem  to  be  Tony 
Adams.  Terry  Venables's  in- 
spirational captain  in  the 
European  Championship. 

.Adams,  recovering  from  a 
further  operation  on  the  trou- 
blesome knee  which  bad  kept 
him  out  of  Arsenal's  defence 
since  mid-January,  was  un- 
available for  the  games 
against  Moldova  and  Poland. 
But  now  he  Is  back  in  cbe 
squad  and,  in  tbe  absence  of 
Gary  Pallister.  will  surely  be 


recalled  by  Hoddle  to  supply 
the  defensive  stability  badly 
lacking  during  tbe  opening  20 
minutes  against  the  Poles. 

However,  two  fectors  may 
deny  .Adams  the  captain’s 
armband:  Hoddle's  prefer- 
ence, embodied  In  his  choice 
of  Shearer,  for  a less  demon- 
strative style  of  leadership, 
and  Adams's  confession  to  an 
addiction  to  alcohoL 

Tbe  England  coach  has 
gone  out  on  a limb  by  keeping 
Paul  Gascoigne,  who  has  ad- 
mitted beating  his  wife,  in  the 
squad.  He  may  feel  that 
returning  the  armband  to  a 
member  of  AlcohoUcs  Anony- 
mous would  be  dring  the 
public's  patience  too  far. 

Pearce  was  En^and’s  best 


defender  against  Poland  but, ; 
even  more  than  Adams,  is  apt 
to  lead  with  heart  rather  thw 
head.  Platt  would  be  a serious  I 
candidate  only  if  be  were  I 
more  sure  of  a place  in  Satur- 
day's team:  and  that  would 
mean  leaving  out  Gascoigne  i 
or  David  Beckham.  I 

Southgate,  on  his  own  ad- ' 
mission,  is  still  learning  how  ' 
to  defend  for  Aston  Villa, 
never  mind  England.  Temper- 
amentally he  looks  even  bet- 
ter suited  than  Shearer  to  the 
captaincy  but  he  needs  more  i 
matches  at  thLs  leveL 
That  leaves  Ince  in  the 
Grame.  Despite  being  sent  off 
twice  in  less  than  a fortni^t , 
recently  while  playing  for  In- 
ternazionale,  be  has  also  i 


picked  up  a yellow  card,  in 
Moldova,  under  Hoddle.  An- 
other booking  and  he  will 
miss  the  match  against  Italy 
at  Wembley  in  February. 

Captaincy  can  bring  a 
greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  that  might  win  Ince 
the  vote  now.  Hoddle  is  prov- 
ing himself  a useful  psycholo- 
gist Don  Revie  never  regret- 
ted making  the  fiery  Billy 
Bremner  his  captain  at  Leeds. 

In  any  case  Ince.  like  Ad- 
ams, Pearce  and  Platt  has  led 
England  before.  Three  years 
ago  Graham  Taylor  made  him 
captain  against  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  when  Platt 
was  unfit  for  one  game  and 
started  the  other  on  foe  bench. 

If  precedent  is  anything  to  i 


go  by,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  Shearer  will  be  lead- 
ing England  in  tbe  1988  World 
Cup,  aasuming  Hoddle  quali- 
fies. Bobby  Robson  made  Ray 
Wilkins  captain  but  Bryan 
Robson,  vfoen  fit  held  foe  po- 
siti<m  r^ularly  foereafter. 

Gary  Linek^  was  Taylor’s 
choice,  Platt  regained  the  cap- 
taincy under  Venables  but 
Adams  was  given  the  role  in 
Euro  96,  when  it  mattered 
most  On  foe  field,  for  a diffi- 
cult match.  Adams  would  be  a 
personal  choice  now. 

ff.ngiand  have  again  lost 
Dominic  Matteo  with  a recur- 
rence of  the  knee  injury  that 
kept  him  out  of  the  Poland 
match.  The  players  fly  to  Tbi- 
lisi fills  morning. 


Results 


NATIOIIWIDE  LEACMIE 
Third  Dhrlaion 


Soccer 


CardM  (II  S 
Bonnatt  45 
Eckhardi  67 


iGhdIa  (Ol  1 
WMMiall  53 
2.«U 


COCA-COLA  CUP 
Thlrd-rouiid  replay 

OBford  Uid  i.'i  2 Port  Valo  iOl  0 

JGtmrn  <J.  ii  5,376 

lOatiMd  nomu  lo  T*.:  u'l’iiin-plon 'Lincoln) 


POWriHS  LBAOUCi  PriUr  Bliriaieni 

Qerllf  3.  Binningmin  0.  Shed  Wed  *.  Od- 
ftam  1.  nstOMrtooiSfwffUW?.  WMcer- 
■Ufiiplon  0:  SuMortind  2.  HudderWieM  i. 

Wotoieiu  Brodlocd  a Men  C 1. 

QnmHy  3.  SnrewaSury  3.  TSM  DMoteoi 
W.i^uii  1,  Doncasnr  I. 


AVON  IIMURANCa  eOWBIHATIONl 
nni  WrtrtoM  C Peiece  9.  BiMoi  C i 
RSPRBSEMTATIVS  HATCH:  Unlbond 
Lcegue  0.  PA  xi  a. 

LCAOUE  OF  WALB:  Barry  Tn  4.  Bnton 
Perry  0.  UaneenMraid  3.  Wolelipoel  0. 
DUTCH  LeAOUB  Sperta  RoBerdem  1.  aZ 
AILniear  £ 


Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH8SI  Ortord  UiM  37.  Wert- 
em  Seme  S8;  Seomsh  Oat  Select  9.  Au«- 
Irelia  2S. 

cun  HATCH:  Gloiieeinr  3Z.  Cormned 

Senn^ee  7. 


WOHEN^  CLASSU  lOeMend.  CeUlj; 
PM  mmdi  A HH«r  (US)  U K Studenl- 
kdve  (S<0velc|  6-1.  6-t:  B UkbawtMaa 
(Rus)  n A Suglvamii  IJe^n)  9-e,  7-6. 6-& 
H WeedH  WKnMjrer  (USj  U B Mdel 
(Sloven)  7-6.  6-3.  L WU  (US)  W C Rubln 
(tJS)  6-3.  7-6:  K Fa  (USi  ill  M Maleeva 
(Bull  6-0.  6-3:  B SefcutU  HcCmUiv 
iNoDII  Dt  V WMIlairiB  (US)  1-6.  6-*.  6-4. 


American  Football 

HFLi  OaMond  21.  Denver  33. 

Basketball 


NBA:  Utah  Houuen  7S:  Partland  76. 
ASbiIU  94. 


OR  HARTSHB  CUP:  Piret  rauad, 

aaaand  lo^  Faiehani  Tn  v weymoutti-. 
Havant  Tn  v Nadyport  laW.  Si  Leonards 
Stameron  v Healing  Tn. 

HW  COUNTIES  LEACUeiWstDIiiMGa 
Amenon  ca  w Saliord  C:  Oiaddarton  v 
Clilharoe:  NeMcasHe  Tn  v Trattord:  SI  Hel- 
ene Tn  w DarMiL  PiDBdH  Truyliii  nal 
leaad,  iieand  laee  RoesendaM  Uid  v 
CasBalon 

PBMRAT10N  BRSWERT  NCRniBRH 
LBASUH  Rrat  DMalani  Coneetl  V Chaa- 
lai  U Street  Dumam  C v Guleborough  Tn. 
HOnillllllH  COUHTBS  BAST  lAACUH 
PrumlM  ntvlelair  Olaaenoughton  Wel- 
lare  v N Fernby  utd  PraaManTs  Ovi 
Seeaad  reMrif  MaK&y  Uw  v Fartgrte. 


FHamayban 

back-headers 


FIFA,  soccer’s  governing 
body,  is  considerins 


Arsenal 
Aston  Villa 
Bim.  C'fv 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Brentford 
Burnley 
Cneisca 


ELerton 
Hudd.  Tonn 


06 

Ipswich  Town 

18 

Sheffield  United  IS 

11 

Leeds  United 

03 

Sheffield  wed. 

14 

94 

Leicester  City 

95 

Southhampton 

20 

21 

Uverpool 

04 

Stoke  City 

30 

36 

Mon.  City 

02 

Sunderland 

27 

24 

Man.  United 

01 

ToOenliain  Hbt. 

07 

31 

Middlesbrough 

23 

West  Ham 

12 

08 

MHIwall 

29 

Wimbledon 

26 

17 

Neweestie  Utd 

16 

Wolves 

37 

28 

Norwich  City 

18 

Celtic 

09 

05 

Notim.  Forest 

19 

Rangers 

10 

32 

OPR 

25 

SUPBR  TOUR  (Taipall:  Rrel  raand:  ST 
Un  Kene<iii  (Tai):  Park  NanMin  (5  Kori: 
Ernie  Efei  iSAi  M C Monigoniarla  tScoi):  I 
Woesnom  (Walael.  T7  F Coses  iPtill).  72 

V <F>tfr.  75  c nepMi  rmai).  (Eigm- 

nun  liQld  eiHv.  MCend,  nerd  SAd  lOurtli 
ro«ids  ID  Be  pu^  m Seoul.  Manila  and 
Banghokl. 

WOHEN  WORLD  RANKINGS:  I.  L 

Davies  lOBl  47e53pn‘.  3,  A Soreimsm 
(Swdi  395.17:  3 L Neumann  iSwei  ZBejc, 
4.  K Webb  |AU5)  388.92:  5.  D Pepper  (US) 
SMSA.  6.  U McCann  (USI  211^,  T.  K 
Reboms  (USI  309.34:  6.  M Malian  lUS] 
204  59-.  e.  J Qeddes  (US)  163  BS:  10.  H Al- 
reduon  iSm)  16300  Othar  OB;  12.  T 
Jonnoon  14336: 13.  A Nicnolu  139J3;  19. 
L Hackney  1 19.49: 34.  J Money  93  OQ:  44.  C 
Pierce  67  »■  S3.  L Folieioiign  60.56 


Icm  Hockey 


NHL:  Los  Angetas  4.  Sosui  4 (oi):  OeboH 
S.  HarUoid  1:  Tampa  Bay  5,  NY  Rnors  a: 
NV  Islanders  4.  Phiiadeioma  3. 


Motor  Sport 


CATAUmVA  RALLY  (Spain);  IjUtfWe 
aWBiriiiai  (JHer  second  day  ol  three):  1,  P 
uan  (It)  Subaru  Imbrezd  3hr  BiDHi  SQUC: 
3.  C McRae  IGBI  SiAeru  Improza  n 3sec; 
3.  P L»x  iM!  Toyota  Cellea  OT4  3K  4,  B 
Trvry  iBel]  Ford  Bnort  Comonn  46;  6,  T 
Mabncn  iFini  Uiisubisiri  Lanoer  1.13: 9.  P 
Bemardiru  |Ff)  Ford  Escort  ol  3.13:  7,  K 
Ertksaon  (Swei  Subaru  Impreza  2 19,  A o 
Qocnoz  <Sp)  Renault  Mesado  3-04:  9.  R 
Midelis  (fhir)  ToyoM  Colioa  GT4  340: 10. 
A Medeslum  (it)  Subaru  Impreza  4.34. 


Tonnic 


rrn  win  Mcn-Psl  Siw-Sm  «o  4SR  UER  w «ll  ono  rwEs 

S-IVIUICI'  ni...  lbWAf»  (ANE.LCEPr.kSl  BlB.  tClFUK:  0171  71 J 4473 
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ATP  KRBHUH  CtIP  (IrfsseM).  FM 
rpMidi  A OTHen  (US)  U A Ccerelie  (Sp) 

6- 3, 6-2:  H Baesal  iSwiBj  M J Buniki  (Spi 

7- 6. 6-7.  L4;  J Ooeriv  lUSl  H J Sanchez 

|SP)  »-i  6-3:  B BHdk  ram]  bl  T Henman 
■GB)  6-2.  3-6.  6-4:  B INcOI)  H S 

Ureau  (Can)  6-4.  6-4:  p CH»el  |Sp]  bt  S 
Oracer  lAusI  6-4.  6-4 

ATP  STOCKHOLH  OPBH;  IWst  leywB  H 
nanahen  (US)  bt  J Stara  (US)  7-6. 6-4;  S 
StoBe  (Aus)  M J Blortman  iSvrat  6-3. 4-6. 
6-1.  M Hannan  ISiee)  bt  0 Schaller  (Aut) 
7^.  6-1,  P KediCaeesi  (Swe)  R G R«us 
iFr)  6-1.  6-4-  T imtiHiHBH  (S«a)  M P 
Haatiuue  iMetfi)  e-Z  6-0.  A fMifii'ii  iim 
(Gen  bl  A,  Ceaia  (Sp)  7-S.  6-4:  e Woed- 
ndf  (US)  U J Tarange  (US)  6-3.  6-4;  A 
Beeleeli  (Ff)  M M Larsaon  (SwH  ^1. 6-4; 
N KoM  (Swe)  M S Edbarg  (Swe)  7-6,  6-3. 


Fixtures 


DhHslew  BrMport  v Mengoblleld  Uid.  Lea 
PIHRpe  Cv  BamaUple  Tn  v taunnn  Tn. 
POIfTBIS  UAQUH  Praewiat  HvWen 
(731).  Bolton  V Sioke:  Leeds  v ixoion  For- 
BsL  Tranmero  v Lhiarpaol.  Am  DhiWen 
(74)}:  Asnn  Vida  v Mlddleabrough:  Nona 
Co  w SlacKpoM;  Port  Vale  v West  Brom: 
Preston  V Covamry.  Baeand  Blilalwii. 
Hiai  V Burnley  |7.0);  Slucfcpon  v Wrexham 
(6.45):  York  V Rotherham  (7.0).  next  Phr- 
Wea  r7.0):  Bury  v Seunlhoipa:  Ctiesier  v 
Rochdele:  Lincoln  v Seaioeroi^^,  Wigan  v 
DarHngten 

AVON  INSURANCB  COHBIHATIONi 

net  BlMiaiuiii  Boumemoum  v Norwich 
(34)):  Brlphlon  v MtllwfUl  (33>)-.  Bristol  Rvrs 

V Wimbledon-,  Cvdiil  v QPH  (U);  Ipnelch 

V West  Ham  {7.15).  Luton  v ToOenham 
(2.0):  Oirford  UM  v Swindon:  Soutnampton 

V Waiiord:  Swanaeo  v Panaweut))  (2.0). 
IRAQUB  OP  )WALB&  Caerrienon  Tn  v 
Rhyl  (7.451:  Carmortnen  Tn  v Inter  CaUe* 
Tel:  Cwmoran  v Ton  Pentro:  Ebbw  Vale  v 
Newtoem;  Hurt  Tn  v Camaes  Bay:  Holywell 

V Oomvy;  PortTimados  v Abarydwytn 
mBHOLVi  Boanla  v Kaly. 


l7  30  unless  suiiedi 


Soccer 

RA  VA6B  PbeMwnHf  reptaym  WeaW* 
sione  « SpaUing  Utd.  Fdiham  v Stodeld. 
m VAUXHAU  CUMfeRENCBl  Altiil» 
ham  V Seuthoeri  |7.45). 

UNIBQND  LBACUW  PiRWIar  OMsIwn 
Knowwey  « Bamboi  Bridge:  Wlnaierd  Utd 
vCPhyynety  Art* BMsMm ProyMden « 
Conqloun  Tn,  Lincoln  Uid  v Farslay  Mac. 
ice  CUPi  Seeee*  reiei^  Harrow  Bor  v 
Eriiioid:  Walion  S Homham  « Grays  (7.46): 
Checham  « Thame  unj 


Rugby  Union 


CLUB  HATCHES:  CamuMga  Unlv  v 
French  Baroarijns  >3J)). 

ANQL045BBH  GUP:  Peel  lAi  Naalh  v 
Lelcesier  (7.15):  Pontypridd  v Wasps 
(7 .IS).  Peel  BA:  Dvrtvartt  V (.On  imii . Peal 
1W  Harlaquina  v LianaUI. 


ElasketbaU 


T-UPTWOPHYaCryalal  Palace  v Blmilns- 
ham  (6.0).  I4e«icaetie  « Maneheswr 
BUROPBAH  CUPI  London  v Verona  laS). 


rbody,  is  considering 
changing  foe  rule  on  back- 
passes  to  goalkeepers.  Its  ref- 
erees committee  wants  the 
rule  preventing  tack-passes 
to  be  extended  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  thus  penalising 
players  who  bead  the  ball 

back  to  goalkeepers. 

But  any  change  of  law 
would  bave  to  be  made  by  foe 
International  Football  Associ- 
ation Board,  which  will  meet 
in  Belfast  on  March  1. 

Wales's  World  Cup  hopes 
were  dealt  another  injury 
blow  yesterday  when  foeir 
captain  Barry  Horne  was 
forced  to  pull  out  of  Satur- 
day’s quaver  against  Hol- 
land In  Eindhoven.  The  31- 
year-old  Birmingham  mid- 
field  player  has  withdrawn 

with  a harngtring  strain  anH 

is  replaced  In  the  squad  by 
Marcus  Browning  of  Bristol 
Rovers. 

The  manager  Bobby  Couid 
has  already  been  deprived  of 
tbe  services  of  Giggs 
and  Nafoan  Bla^,  through 
Injury,  and  Mark  Hughes, 
who  is  suspended.  Now , 
Horne’s  injury  may  open  the  i 
door  for  the  recited  Vinnie  i 
Jones  to  return  to  mirinpin 


JL 
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Atkinson 

kicked 

upstairs 


MarOn  Thorpe 


Ron  ATKINSON 

ended  23  years  in 
manpgement  vMter- 
day  In  typical  uTsh- 
ion:  there  was  a fla^  of  anger, 
a joke,  then  a champagne 

party  with  Coventry  players 

at  a secret  destination. 

Aficinsoo  has  been  moved 
upstairs  at  Higbfield  Road  to 
become  director  of  football, 
leaving  his  No.  3 Gordon  Stra- 
chan  to  take  over  as  manager. 

The  move  had  been  planned 
for  foe  end  of  foe  season  but 
was  hmiight  forward  because 
foe  team  lie  third-bottom  of 
foe  Premiership  despite  At- 
kinson's £18  million  outlay  on  | 
players  during  bis  19-month  | 
reign. 

The  question  is  whether  he 
jumped  or  was  push^  at  last , 
Friefey's  board  meeting.  The 
chairman  Brysn  Richardson 
spiri;  “He  was  not  sacked.  He 
approached  me  at  foe  end  of 
last  week  to  discuss  the  idea 
of  Goiflon  taking  over.  Ail 
we’ve  done  is  bring  forward 
exactly  what  we  said  before." 

But  it  is  understood  that 
others  on  foe  board  forced  foe 
change,  fearing  Coventry 
might  be  relegated. 

Either  way.  Atkinson  had 
planned  to  make  a public  an- 
nouncement yesterday,  pre- 
sai^g  a smooth  transition. 
But  a story  in  the  Daily  Mir- 
ror saying  be  had  been  sacked 
pre-empted  that  and  angered 
hini.  ‘‘It  was  leaked  by  a mem- 
ber of  the  board."  he  said.  ’’I 
shan’t  name  the  person,  but 
put  it  this  way.  I shall  be  vot- 
ing Tory  at  the  next  election. 
He  has  let  down  the  club  and 
foe  chairman." 

This  is  understood  to  refer 
to  the  millionaire  GeoSz^y 
Robinson,  a Labour  MP  and 
board  member  whose  finan- 
cial input  enabled  Coventry 
to  buy  Gaiy  McAllister  for  a 
club-record  £3  million. 

One  theoiy  voiced  yester- 
day was  that  Robinson,  wor- 
ried at  the  cost  of  Coventn' 
losing  their  Premiership 
status,  demanded  the  change. 
Atkinson’s  supporters  on  the 
board  then  had  to  weigh  their 


oi)|>ositiun  to  the  idea  agninst 

the  possibility  of  IwlnR  Ron* 
Jnson‘.s  patroniige.  Anri  to 
make  sure  tlwt  a Coventry 
win  at  Everton  on  Mondav 
iiUdii  did  not  provide  fresh 
.'iniraunition  for  those  who 
wanted  .Atkinson  to  stay,  the 
siorx'  was  leaked. 

WhiUPver  tlw*  truth,  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a caruor  end  for 
one  of  the  most  flamboyant 
managers  of  his  generation. 
The  57-vtsai'-oM  was  known 
for  his  'pWTT'iu'P"* 
bracelets,  dark  BlJ^SCS  and 
trenchcoai.  atid  at  the  begin- 
ning for  his  managerial 
success. 

He  won  successive  promo- 
tions at  Cambridge,  im- 
pressed at  West  Bwmwich. 
and  won  the  FA  Cup.  though 
never  the  league,  with 
Manchester  Ifoited.  He  then 
won  promotion  .and  the 
League  Cup  with  ShelTield 
Wednesday. 

But  his  touch  recenty  de- 
serted hun.  Despite  winning 
the  League  Cup  with  Aston 
Villa  in'  1994  he  was  sacked 
because  of  the  tecim's  poor 
league  form  and  .it  Coventiy 
he  has  presided  over  onli'  l-i 
wins  in  68  league  games. 

Yesterday  his  successor 
Strachan  paid  folsome  trib- 
ute. "Ron  has  been  a one-off.’’ 
he  said,  ’the  hist  of  the  great 
character  managers  who  am 
run  a club  on  their  persan.ii- 
ity  and  knowledge.  His  like 
will  not  be  seen  again. 

“His  teams  have  always 
been  entertaining  and  attrac- 
tive and  you  can't  argue 
against  his  philosophy  be- 
cause down  the  years  he's  had 
a lot  of  success. 

“He  Is  the  most  misunder- 
stood man  in  football.  The 
'Flash  Harry'  tag  Is  given  him 
by  people  who  simply  don’t 
know  him.  Away  from  the 
public  gaze,  all  he  wants  to  do 
is  talk  about  football.  That  is 
what  makes  him  happy  and 
then  he  is  at  his  most  relaxed 
and  entertaining.'’ 

.Atkinson  insists  he  will 
stay  at  Coventiy.  "After  it 
was  leaked.  I thought  about 
quitting  but  Tve  spoken  to  the 
chairman  and  Gordon  and  de- 
cided to  sta^^’' 


Coca-Cola  Cup,  third  round  replay 

Oxford  United  2,  Port  Vale  0 


Top  man. . .Alex  Ferguson  with  lastseason’s  title  trapby.bajfofatmiqnedonble  Double 


Jemson’sjoy 


nal  distance.  "Ill  have  a game 
of  cards  with  them  on  tbe 
bus."  he  said,  “but  Td  never 
go  out  for  a meal  with  them." 

He  had  tried  it  once,  and  It 
cost  him  dear.  "It  was  near 
the  end  of  the  1991-92  sea- 
son," he  said,  revealing  a 
layer  of  superstitious  di^ad. 
“We  were  facing  four  games 
in  six  days,  so  I decided  to 
take  them  all  to  a nice  Italian 
restaurant.  We  blew  foe  title. 
And  Fve  never  done  it  again." 


Paul  Weaver 


Oxford  united  lined 
up  foe  possibility  of  a 
lucrative  tie  at  borne  to 
Southampton  — who  play  at 
Lincoln  City  In  a replay  next 
week  — when  they  beat  Port 
Vale  2-0  last  night  at  foe  Man- 


foelr  good  fortune  was  at  an 
end.  In  the  3lst  minute  Na.v- 
lor-was  taken  off  on  a 
stretcher  for  a few  minutes 
after  a clash  With  Whitehead. 

Oxford  scored  their  second 
in  the  38th  minute.  .Angel 
crossed  from  the  left  and  Jem- 
son  rose  at  foe  fer  post  to  nod 
past  the  poorly  protected 


or  Ground.  Two  first-half  Musselwhite.  It  was  Jemson's 
goals  by  Nigel  Jemson  proved  fourth  goal  in  three  games. 


too  much  for  the  makeshift 
visiting  side. 

Port  Vale,  attempting  to 
reach  foe  fourth  round  for  the 
first  time,  suffered  a setback 


Oxford,  who  won  the  old 
Milk  Cup  10  years  ago  when 
they  beat  QPR  3-0,  had  little 
trouble  holding  on  to  t^ir  ad- 
vantage. The  side  who  had 


15  minutes  before  the  kick-off  lost  only  once  at  borne  in  foe 


I when  foeir  former  Newcastle 
United  winger  Steve  Guppy 
injured  his  back  in  the  warm- 
I up.  His  place  was  taken  by 
Wayne  Corden,  his  first  start 
I of  tbe  season. 

They  suffered  a further 
blow  in  foe  I2fo  minute  when 
Oxford  took  foe  lead  with 
Jemson’s  lOfo  goal  of  foe  sea- 
son. Griffiths  tripped  Ford 
and  Jemson’s  frae-kick  de- 
flected past  foe  wrong-footed 
Musselwhite  off  foe  d^ensive 
walL 

It  was  Oxford’s  first  goal  in 
foeir  third  meeting  with  Port 
Vale  this  season,  having  lost 


First  Division  this  season 
were  composed  in  defence  in 
foe  opening  45  minutes,  al- 
though Mills  might  have 
given  Port  Vale  an  early  lead 
fi'otn  Corden's  cross. 

Port  Vale  had  chances  at 
foe  st2u:t  of  the  second  half, 
most  notably  when  Mills 
headed  just  over  from  McCar- 
foys  cross  after  58  minutes 
and  when,  on  foe  hour,  Nay- 
lor’s sliced  shot  let  in  Mills. 

But  Oxford  continued  to 
create  the  more  clear-cut 
chances  and  Aldridge  might 
have  made  more  of  Jemson's 
perfect  headta  pass. 


2-0  at  Vale  Park  in  the  league  ..  . 

in  Aiimiet  anri  Hi-anm  n_n  Uirito*  Whlleiiaad:  Hoblnaon, 

m AUgUSE  wQ  Orawn  O-O  QTIihl  Pur«e.  Fard.  Buitohamp  ((ilninfijr 


foere  ttro  weeks  ago. 

Port  Vale  had  lost  only 
twice  away  from  home  this 


SOmin),  Gray,  Binllh.  Angel.  Aldridge 
(Ruen,  eOl.  Jemaon. 

Pert  Val«  MiMaelwMte-.  Hill.  GrlMins. 
Glavei.  Tankard.  MeCeitny,  Walker. 


season  but  in  foe  first  half  ggp^  corden  (raiaoL  6B|.  Mine  (Foyie. 
they  must  have  suspected  naii  bm  j Kirkuy  isnemaid). 


Sinclair  surprises  Rangers  by 
deciding  to  stay  at  Loftus  Road 


"TREVOR  SINCLAIR  has 
I sorDrised  Oneens  Parle 


^ I sotprised  Qneens  Park 
Rangers  by  asiring  to  come 
off  the  transfer  list,  urrites 
Afarrtn  TTiorpeL  A combina- 
tion of  money  and  promises 
has  persnaded  the  £5  mil- 
lion-rated winger  to  stay  at 
the  First  Division  clnb  de- 
spite his  desire  to  play  Pre- 
miership football. 

Sinclair  saUd:  “After  long, 
frank  and  honest  discus- 
sions with  the  chief  execu- 
tive Clive  Berlin  over  the 
weekend,  where  a number 
of  points  were  raised  by 
each  of  us,  the  details  of 
our  discnssioQs  were  de- 
bated at  the  board  meeting 
on  Monday  night.  I am  now 
delighted  to  say  that  I have 
withdrawn  my  transfer 
reqaest  and  am  in  n^tla- 
tion  with  regard  to  signing 
a new  contract.’’ 

The  club’s  recent  flota- 
tion will  provide  enough 
money  to  make  this  a lucra- 
tive deal.  Sinelair  was  reas- 
sured that  players  would  be 
signed  to  improve  the  team, 
bat  ft  is  understood  that  he 
was  also  told  that  should  i 
OPR  foil  to  achieve  promo- ' 
tion  he  would  eventnally  be 
allowed  to  leave. 


Tommy  Taylor,  who 
h^ao  his  career  with 
ton  Orient,  yesterday  left 
Cambridge  U^ted  to  return 
to  Brisbane  Road  as  man- 
ager. He  accepted  a twen 
year  contract  after  talks 
I with  the  O’s  chairman 
j Barry  Heani,  who  Intends 
I to  bring  new  feces  on  to  the 
! board  after  the  resignations 
of  the  former  vtce-ctaalrnian 
Derek  Weinrabe  and  his  fel- 
low directors  Harry  idnney 
and  Vince  Marsh. 

Manchester  City  have  of- 
fered Dinamo  Dresden 
£2S0,000  for  the  Australian 
international  goalkeeper 
Marik  Schwarzer. 

Manchester  United's  mid- 
fielder Nicky  Butt  been 
named  as  Rnginnri  under- 
21  captain  for  the  European 
Championship  qualifier  tn 
Georgia  on  Friday. 

• Duncan  Ferguson’s 
chequered  career  took  an- 
other downward  turn  yes- 
terday when  he  was  forced 
to  withdraw  from  Scot- 
land's squad  for  the  World 
Cup  quallfler  against 
Sweden  in  Gia^ow  on  Sun- 
day. Ian  Ross  adds.  The 
striker  suffered  a calf  in- 
jury in  training  la^  week. 
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The  England  coach  surpris^  everyone  with  his  choice  of  captain.  Frank  Ke^ng  f^nd  it  a super  shock 

Very  contrary,  very  Rowell 


rHAT  a tuni'up. 
Very  cunning, 
very  contrary, 
neii. 


Wver'y  Rowel 

And)  the  more 
you  think  about  it,  a very 
good  choice  too.  Certainly  tt 
could  not  ham  happened  to  a 
more  honest  and  decent 
bloke.  PhU  de  Glanville  will 
do  a grand  job  and,  more  a\a« 
likely,  much  more  than  that 
As  a centre  three^uarter, 
you  admire  his  always  spr- 
ing competitiveness,  the 
resjdendence  of  his  judgment 
of  the  as-and-when,  his 
selflessness.  The  onceechod- 
boy  fbce,  all  shinlng-firesh  <•' 
bow  could  such  a bonny  Botti- 
celli angd  actually  be  a rug- 
ger bruiser?  bears  testa- 
ment now  to  flaught  anft 
fevered  battles  won  and  ipst 
This  man  works  in  bard 
and  heavy  midfleld  traEOc. 
But  the  eyes  have  never  lost 
their  glint  and  sparkle,  ih^ 
have  always  purveyed  good 
humours  and  content;  and 


never  more  than  yesterday 

On  the  fece  of  tt  he  has  had 
a long  sl(%  with  his  carpet- 
bag. working  his  way  tm  the 
ranks.  Twenty-three  times  an 
Bn^and  replacement  seem- 
mgly  a Joe  Soap  sub  wanning 
his  bum  on  the  bmch  — In 
the  splinter  group,  If  you  like, 
on  the  outside  looki^  in  ~ 
but  in  reality  not  so.  There 
has  always  been  more  than  a 
^eam  of  certitude  of  helr^ 
apparent  about  his  dmnean- 

our  on  flie  bench. 

Last  season  de  Glanville 
was  picked  on  the  hpp^Tt  for 
every  match.  More  thap  any 
other,  he  got  on,  at  least  for  a 
run.  He  bad  prepared  dili- 
gently  for  the  ehannf». 
you’re  called  and  aren’t 
ready,  you  can  look  an  idiot” 
he  said.  ‘Tf  you  don't  on, 
the  worst  part  is  at  the  eD<k 
win  or  lose,  you  just  feel 
a spare  part  an  interloper.” 

But  de^  down  he  knew 
(and  we  knew)  that  he  was 
only  temporarily  the  knight's 


sgoire,  h^tmpmg  the  kit  and 
holding  the  tadde-ba^,  and 
that  he  was  just  serving  his 
time  tin  the  v^te  pal&ey  was 
saddled  and  tha  nT<hi<r>g  gf. 
fflour  was  fitted.  Ror  time  was 
on  his  side:  and  so  was  Jack 
RowelL 

The  corny  similes  of  chival- 
rous knights  sit  well  on  the 
WDl-replacing  Philip  Ranulph 
de  Glanville.  Eingland’s  very 
first  de  CTanviiie  fought  with 
the  Norman  WQUam  vrtien  he 
did  for  Harold.  This  scion  tod- 
dled out  irf'  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land, at  Lou^rborongh  where 
he  was  bom. 

The  family  moved  deep 
west  to  Tavistock,  where 
fether  and  son  were  to  sday 
together  for  the  town’s  Extra 
B SV.  prom  Bryanshm  public 
school.  Duriiaza  and  Oxford 
universities,  and  so  to  Bath. 
There,  once  the  estimable 
HhlUday  — always  a closet 
Quin  — had  taken  the  hint 
and  moved  to  T.f»prtCTt,  de 
(Slanville’s  centre  three<inar'  I 


ter  partnership  with  Guscott 
became  a devdopii^  thing 
beguiling  oom^di  and  cxnnple- 
mentary  excitements.  Now 
the  partnership  can  cut  a 
dash  for  England. 

Guscott,  of  omzrse,  is  an  out- 
and-out  utter  natural.  De 
(jianviDe  works  tirdes&ly  at 
his  technique,  but  tte 
confidence  thm  it  is  gariand- 


ing  an  inborn  style  and  visioa. 

His  cannon's-moutfa  cour- 
age on  the  back  foot  goes 
without  saying,  and  on  the 
foont  he  can  certainly  move 
his  Sft  llin  and  13-stoae  firmna 
at  a lick.  At  its  sweetest  it  is 
more  a ripple  than  a run,  the 
hips  on  haH-bearings  end  tha 
loose41inbed  upper  body  and 
shoulders  gliding  and  not 
argy-barging  throngh  the 

Por  de  (xlanville,  glory  be, 
revels  in  counterattack  and 
— the  two  go  gloriously 
together  — he  is  a creative, 
imaginative  anil  totally  un- 
selflsh  presenter  of  the 


dagger-sharp  killing  pass. 

Now.  with  knobs  on,  he  can 
make  the  iday.  Help  script  it 
and  then  direct  it,  in 
rehearsals  and  on  the  hoof  I 
fency  he  win  be  less  visceral 
and  more  cerebral  as  a l«ider 
than  as  a player.  He  win  be 
less  inscrutable,  brown- 
studied  fUrrow-browed 

than  Will  but  he  will  get 
under  his  jdayers’  awng  and 
make  them  play-up  for  him. 

And,  because  of  Bath  and 
bf^hood.  lie  win  have  fer 
more  fond  affinity  with 
Bow^  for  Carling  was  at 
ways  Cooke's  man.  Yesterday 
Rowell,  sporting  bis  widest 
gummy  grin,  cleared  the 
decks.  With  de  Glanville 
aboard,  an  of  two  years  into 
Rowell’s  itsy-bitsy  sig-zag 
Stewardship,  this  was  a fiesta 
start,  clean  sheet,  new  hori- 
zons. Rowan  has  ^ his  man; 
nest  stop,  1999  and  a wlnnahle 
World  C^. 

Carling  now,  must  be  a 
goner.  Yesterday's  corny  pub- 


Tour  match 

Scottish  Districts  9,  Australians  25 

Scots  find  Dirk 
sharp  with  the 
ball  as  well 


^^ardon  lod*  tat  Perth 


De  Glanville . . . sparkle 

lie-relations  coronatioa  cere- 
mony at  Twickenham  sorely 
signalled  The  for  WHL 
As  an  inside  centr^  Carling 
plays  the  same  part  as  the  new 
captain:  organising,  feeding, 
setting  up  ploys.  No  place 
there  now.  He  has  tried  fly- 
hsif  Knowalls  say  he  could 
come  badk  as  a wing  like  the 
Wallaby  Horan,  but  it  will  not 
happen;  Carling  has  gone  for 
good  noQdng  so  became 
him  as  leaving  of  it  last 
March  after  a triumphant 
final  year  with  a raw  team. 


Boxing 

Hide 


dollars 

and 


Kovin  Mitclieil  on 

a former  champion’s 
house  of  dreams 


A FEW  fighters  are  as 
smart  outside  the  ring 
as  in  it.  Brian  London, 
for  instance.  The  first  thing 
Britain’s  luckiest  heavy- 
wei^t  did  after  he  got  Itis 
hands  on  some  serious  money 
early  in  his  career  was  buy  a 
big  house  in  Blaclqiool.  He- 
had  big  piy-days.  too,  to  SIl  tt 
with  treasure,  and  30  years 
after  standing  bewfldered  and 
bruised  in  fictmt  of  Muhamr 
mad  Ali  for  three  rounds  one 
forgettaUe  August  ni^t  in- 
1966,  London  (rarely  parted 
from  a quid  without  an  argu- 
ment) stin  has  the  house,  his 
marbles  and  no  regrets. 

Herbie  Hide  mi^t  have 
been  the  Brian  London  of  the 
Nineties.  He  doesn’t  laugh 
mudh,  has  mixed  briefiy  in 
the  big  time,  and  has  his 
house.  Almost 
What  a house  it  wQl  be 
when  it  is  finished.  Quite 
what  Hide  is  goL^  to  do  with 
nine  batfaromns,  eight  bed- 
rooms, five  sitting  rooms,  a 
gym.  a pocri  and  a disco  in  his 
mansion  outside  Norwich 
only  his  dosest  friends  could 
guess:  but  the  building  consti- 
tutes the  centre  ot  a universe 
foil  irf  disappointBient  and 
misunderstanding.  *T  wanted 
a real  home,”  he  says.  "This 
is  my  st^illty.” 

In  a career  that  promised 
much,  fleetlngly  delivered 
and  then  fizzled  to  a painfiil 
semi-colon  over  six  rouxids 
agaiast  Riddick  Bowe  in  Las 
Vegas  in  March  last  year. 


A brave  Scottish  Dis- 
tricts XV  mana^  to 
contain  the  much 
vaunted  Australian  Ortvlng 
m McDiannid  park  law 
night  but  still  came  oET  second 
best  going  down  25-9  In  mon- 
soon conditions. 

the  bearded 
blin^ide  flanker,  entered  the 
wrld  <tf  sporting  quiz  ques- 
vi^n.  33  minutes  into 
hjs  Wallaby  debut  he  went 
ow  for  the  only  try  of  the 
I first  hair.  In  years  to  come 
quiz-masters  may  ask:  Who 
c^e  on  tour  with  a rugby 
side  as  a physiotherapist/ 
trainer  and  found  himeow 
playing? 

H it  was  a noble  eBbrt  by 
WQUams,  a former  AB  Black 
triallist.  to  turn  out  at  this 
level  aged  35,  his  uy  could 
hardly  have  been  more 
straightforward.  Loitering 
with  intent  on  the  wing,  he 
plucked  a loose  pass  os'  the 
floor  and  sauntered  In  by  the 
comer-flag 

Besides  Williams  the  Walla- 
bies drafted  into  their  pack 
two  other  replacements  ffown 
over  to  join  the  tour:  Tim  Ga- 
vin and  Owen  Finnigan.  But 
it  was  sloppy  hannung  amring 
the  backs  which  prevented 
the  tourists  from  doing  jus- 
tice to  early  terrltonal  advan- 
tage. Indeed,  when  Gary 
Parker  lined  up  a 35metre 
peimlty  which  put  the  Scots 
ahead  after  23  Tninutee  it  was 
the  closest  they  had  b^  to 


the  Australian  posts. 

^ker  added  another  and 
Steele  was  just  wide  with  a 
drop-goal  attempt  as  the  home 
side  grew  more  confident  and 
thrived  on  opposition  mis- 
takes in  the  b^vy  downpour. 
Williams's  try  came  at  a vit^ 
time  to  revive  the  Wallabies, 
who  turned  round  6-6  in  front 
Tim  Wallace  atoned  for 
an  earlier  penalty  miss. 

Within  minutes  of  the 
restart  the  Wallabies  had  oil 
but  sealed  victory.  Adam  Ma- 
cro cut  infield  past  two 
would-be  tacklers  to  touch 
down  and  Joe  Roff  showed 
great  imagination  to  aqua- 
plane in  fr^  12  metres  as  the 
cover  closed.  Wallace  con- 
verted both  tries  and  ex- 
changed penalties  with 
Parker  before  Scottish  Dis- 
tricts battled  back  in  search 
of  a consolation  trj’. 

But  the  onl>-  consolation  for 
the  crowd  of  2,300  came  when 
David  Campese  came  on  for 
Magro  in  the  closing  mo- 
ments, though  he  touched  the 
ball  only  once. 

aeORMSi  Saoillali  DIatrialai 
PiwaWiii  Paikat  a AaaMtaw  Tilm 
Wlillanu,  Magte.  R0fi  Caiiaaralaaai 
WidiBcaS  n laBii  Wallaca 
SCOTTISH  DIBTRICTSi  O Praaar 
(Landon  Irlshj;  D Offlaar  iCurrial,  P 
Raaaa  IDundea  HIbA),  I Wynn 
(Wakanald).  O Paricar  (Meliaail;  J Slaala 
(London  ScoOWn,  D Patoiaiwi  iHoriot'ai, 
W Andaraaa  {Klikcaldyi.  M Scan 
(Orrall),  M stawn  (Nortnampimi.  o 
Bwna  (BoroiiBhmuIr),  I BHM  (Hawick),  D 
Mabror  (Giaacoihab.  caei).  ■■  WnKn 
(Edinburgh  Acnoa).  a Pannlnay 
(Northampmit. 

AUanuuANSi  s urkiMi  a twm,  A 

Hava,  R Tooba,  J Rani  T WaOan^  O 

" I*-*— -‘-r  Tll~nirtii.  fi  ItHi. 

J WdWam,  T Oayta,  D WWImw,  O 
nmiwn,  T Katu, 

T Rowlands  (WRU). 


WRU  locked  in  pay  disputes 
with  Quinnell  and  referees 


Dairfd  Phimmar 


BftdEonthehox . . . BQLdefifftits  the  AsnerlcanFEaakle  Swindell  on  the  NaseemHamed  card  in  Manchester  cm  Satnrday 


I 'HE  W«dsh  Rugby  Union, 
I having  resolved  its  dif- 
ferences with  Wales’s  First 
Division  clnbs,  yester^y 
found  itself  under  attack  on 
two  more  fironts. 

Its  referees  are  threaten- 
ing to  strike  in  another  row 
over  money,  and  pay  talks 
between  Scott  Quinnell’s 
agent  Afike  Burton  and  the 
WRU  have  once  more 
ground  to  a halt. 

The  Welsh  Referees  Soci- 
ety has  served  notice  that 
Its  members  will  down 
whistles  next  month  unless 
the  WRU  accepts  a pay 
package  which  would  cost 
£120,000  this  season. 

The  society  wants  parity 


Tennis 


with  England,  where  refer- 
ees receive  £200  fbr  control- 
ling a League  One  match, 
touch-judges  pocketing 
£100  each.  Payments  con- 
tinue on  a sliding  scale 
down  to  League  Five. 

The  WRU  initially  made 
an  offer  of  £100  to  the  refer- 
ees for  controlling  First 
Division  matches  hot  then 
withdrew  it.  saying  there 
was  no  money  to  spare. 

Meanwhile,  Burton  said 
It  was  unlikely  that  Qnln- 
nell  would  play  for  Wales 
this  season.  The  WRU's 
revised  offer  of  £10,000  pins 
appearance  fees  and  bo- 
nuses Calls  fdiart  of  the 
union’s  original  offer, 
which  could  have  been 
worth  £56.000  to  the  back- 
row  forward  over  a season. 


Hide,  like  Londem.  needed  the 
comfort  of  bricks  and  mortar 
to  survive  in  not  only  a noto- 
riously unstable  trade  but  a 
world  of  doubts  and  personal 
troubles. 

Hide  earned  $3mi]ll(m  ton 
being  mused  by  Bowe  as  he 
surrendered  his  World  Bmc- 
ing  Oiganisation  title,  a brave 
pwformance  which  was  only 
w^ikly  ap^oted,  even  back 
inNiHrwlch. 

After  the  fight  his  low-key 
almost  disintegrated 
completely  as  the  rival  camp 
celebrated  loudly  around  him 
in  the  gross  MGM  Grand  and 
he  sUpped  miserably  from  the 
scene  at  the  age  of  2S.  a cme- 
time  loser  after  26  easy  wins 


in  a row.  He  went  to  tbe  Far 
East  for  an  exbmded  holk^, 
occasionally  tefepheming  the 
builders  back  in  Norwich  for 
a progress  report  on  his 
kn^pile. 

In  the  dark  months  that 
fbQowed,  Hide  told  his  pro- 
moter Barry  Hearn  that  he 
was  sick  of  boxing  after 
nearly  six  years  as  a profes- 
slonal.  Frustrations  grew  on 
both  sides. 

Then  in  December  Ride 
said:  'TU  be  in  tbe  ring  next 
month,  rm  stfll  one  « the 
world's  top  three  heavy- 
weights. rm  the  youngest; 
fastest  in  the  ratings.  There’s 
no  question  1 will  be  a world 
rhflwiplnn  again.*’ 


January  1996  passed.  Art- 
less. Later  he  was  to  have 
fought  &»*  Beam  r^ainst  the 
(buatian  Zeflko  Mavrovic  for 
tile  European  title  in  Nrawich 
but  puQed  out  when  he  had  to 
have  an  operation  on  his  wis- 
dom teeth.  A possible  match 
against  Alexander  ZoTkIn  for 
the  vacant  WBO  title  was  an- 
nounced. Another  posfoone- 
ment  followed.  There  was  ^so 
a court  case  for  a misdemean- 
our  but  Hide  could  not  appear 
because  he  had  malaria. 

A pattern  of  moody  trucu- 
lence was  developing.  Sde 
and  Heara  could  not  agree  on 
his  worth  and  the  boxer 
switched  camps,  to  Frank 
Warren.  Ibis  was  the  man 


with  the  connections  now,  the 
promoter  who  could  get  him 
back  to  V^as,  possibly. 

More  problems  followed. 
IBde  was  to  fi^t  tbe  French 
diampion  Jod  Efeinrich  in 
June.  The  bout  was  postponed 
until  July,  then  cancelled. 
There  was  talk  of  challenging 
Scott  Wdeh  for  the  British 
title.  That  has  not  material- 
ised. But  he  finally  dimbed 
through  the  ro^,  heavy  .of 
limb  — and  spirit,  perhaps  — - 
on  July  6 to  stop  Michael 
Murray  in  six  laboured 
rouxids.  The  roller-coaster 
was  moving  again. 

On  Saturday  night  in  Man- 
chester, a little  too  fer  down 
tbe  Naseem  Hamed  card  for 


PHOTOGRAPH:  NEM£  HAYNeS 

his  liking  probably,  Hide 
continues  his  comeback.  This 
time  it  is  against  the  Ameri- 
can Frankie  Swindell,  not  a 
life-threatening  assignment. 
Swindell  did  not  fight  at  aU 
last  year,  having  earlier  lost 
in  challenges  for  tbe  Interna- 
tional Boxing  Federation 
light-heavyweight  title  of 
Prince  f^harlftB  Williams 
the  WBO  bdt  tben  owned  by 
Michael  Moorer. 

Perhaps  Hide  does  differ 
bum  Limdon  in  cme  respect. 
Londtm,  whose  humour  did 
not  stray  far  frtan  tbe  conven- 
tional, named  Ma  house  "Be 
Lucky”.  Herbie  has  named 
his  place  “Herbaceous 
Manor”. 


Henman  ends  on 
cavalier  note 


mehaRf  Jago  In  Moscow 


Motor  Racing 

fQ  Schunnacher  the  £86nri  man 


Alan  Homy 


JICHAEL  Schumacher 
has  s^ned  an  esti- 
mated £50  million  ^- 
tension  to  his  contract  -with 
Ferrari  tor  a frirtber  two 
years  after  next  season.  ^ 
twice  world  Fonnula  One 
champion  will  tup  30  in  1999, 
the  I'ear  his  total  earnings  at 
the  famous  but  undttac^- 
ing  Italian  team  look  set  to 

**^iscur«nt  salary  of  £itJ  wil- 


lioa  OQ  a two-year  ctmtract  is 
eqiected  to  ri^  to  around  £30 
wimtnw  in  1S99,  pwfaaps  mmo 
if  he  gives  Eenari  their  first 
driv^'  world  (foampionship 
since  Jody  Sifoeckter  in  197a 
His  derision  to.  riiter  surii  a 
long-term  eooimitment  is  a 
huge  vote  cf  confidence  in  the 
Maraneilo  mauagemtixt  eStsic 
their  three-year  struffite  to 
xe-estabUsh  Ferrari  as  a cozx- 
ustent  FI  frtmt  runner,  a 
«»^mpa<gn  initiated  in  the 
wake  of  their  disastrous  1998 
season  with  the  hhlng  of  tbe 


former  Benetton  designer 
John  Barnard. 

This  year  Schumacher  won 
three,  races  in  the  Barnard- 
designed  F310  and  finished 
third  in  tbe  riianmlonriiip  be- 
hind WiSiams’s  Damon  nm 
and  Jaimes  ^nUeneuve. 

*T  am  very  (vtimistic  that 
we  can  win  a world  champir 
ons^  and  that  is  what  I am 
pushing  hard  tor.”  he  said. 
•*Tb6t  is  predsely  why  I am 
extending  my  contract,  be- 
cause Isee  what  we  have  been 
aKia  to  do  up  to  now  and  I 


thtaiv  I can  foresee  what  we 
mi^t  be  able  to  achieve  in 
1997.  But  the  real  potential,  I 
think,  will  come  in  1996, 
maybe  evoi  later. 

“Certain  extra  improve- 
ments seed  to  be  made  but 
then  we  should  be  on  a level 
[with]  tile  top  British  teams.” 

Schumacher's  long-term 
deal  with  Ferrari  will  also  de- 
li^ the  team’s  tyre  suigilier 
Goodyear,  whlifo  feces  a rnajor 
challeDge  from  the  Japanese 
Bridgestone  company  next 
ISll's  TWK  Anows- 


Yamaha  taan-*,  among  others, 
wQl  run  on  tiie  Japanese  t)ms 
and  tniHai  testing  ha*  shown 
them  to  be  ocmipetitive. 

That  has  prontoted  Schu- 
macher to  cut  short  his  post- 
srastm  hriiday;  he  is  expected 
to  start  tyre-testing  tor  Good- 
year at  Estoril  near  Lisbon 
tomorrow.  He  had  intended  to 
have  a couide  of  months  off 
and  do  no  testing  until  tite 
1997  FI  Ferrari's  scheduled 

arrival  just  before  Christmas. 

Ferrari  confirmed  that  the 
German's  team-mate  Eddie  Ir- 


vine has  a contract  tor  1997 
which  includes  an  option  &/r 
1998.  It  is  also  expected  that 
Ross  BrawxL  the  Benetton 
tflrhninai  director  with  whom 
Schumacher  forged  a close 
working  relationship  in 
1991-95,  is  about  to  Join  tbe 
Ferrari  design  staff 
• The  Huntingdon-based 
Lola  team  will  use  Cosworth 
Ford  V6  anginiiK  aod  have 
MasteiGard  International  os 
xnaior  sponsor  when  return- 
ing to  Fl  next  year  a 
three-eeason  absence. 


Hard  as  Hm  Haunan 
strove  to  finish  his 
wonderful  year  on  the 
ATP  tour  on  a high  note,  it 
ended  with  a double  feult  and 
defeat.  The  British  champion 
played  better  than  in  ^tt- 
g^  and  Paris,  but  his  6-2, 
3-6,  6-4  defeat  by  Zimbabwe’s 
Byron  Black  in  tbe  first 
round  of  the  Krwnlin  Cup 
conveyed  a message  similar 
to  that  of  the  past  tortnlghL  A 
total  (£27  tournaments,  along 
with  the  Davis  Cup  and  the 
Olympics,  had  been  a bit  too 
much  tor  him. 

Henman  as  though 

he  was  beading  tor  a flight 
home  the  same  day.  He  served 
double  feults  to  lose  his  open- 
ing two  service  games  and 
there  was  a cavalier  quality 
about  his  play,  suggesting 
that  intense  commitment 
might  be  beyond  htm- 
Once  when  be  thought  he 
had  unleashed  a seeood-ser- 
vice  ace  only  to  see  it  called 
as  another  double  fault,  he 
walked  to  the  umpire's  chair, 
stood  there  for  10  seconds, 
shook  his  head  and  walked 
back  again.  Early  in  the 
second  set  he  sarcastically 
dapp^  a linesman  who  put 
his  taiuds  oa  his  bead  after 


incorrectly  calling  Black's 
drive  oat  and  baiting  a rail}* 
in  which  Henman  was  bat- 
tling firuitfUUy  to  earn  his 
first  break  point 

histead  that  did  not  come 
nntii  four  games  later,  at  4-2, 
by  which  time  he  had  started 
to  slice  more  backhands  to 
break  up  Black's  dai^erous 
double-handed  ground- 
strokes.  And  the  power  of  the 
Zimbabwean’s  service 
returns  prompted  Henman,  to 
strive  for  extra  pace  on  his 
delivery,  bringing  not  only 
the  double  feults  (nine)  but  21 
aces. 

Taking  the  second  set 
Bwamed  to  improve  his  focus. 
He  was  prepsired  to  play  con- 
servatively sometimes  and  ig- 
nored a variety  of  distrac- 
tions until  in  the  fifth  game 
the  noise  from  a short-tennis 
match  briiind  a SOA  curtain 
prompted  him  to  plant  him- 
self in  a chair  and  refose  to 
return  serve. 

"The  quality  of  my  peribr- 
mance  was  good,  even  though 
I found  it  difficult  to  get  into 
tbe  match,”  be  said.  Indeed,  it 
was  a better  performance 
than  in  the  Seoul  semi-final 
when  an  ailing  Henman  lost 
to  Black  in  straight  sets,  but 
in  next  year's  Davis  Cup  tie 
Britain  should  not  underesti- 
mate Zimbabwe. 
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Detached  Des 
puts  it  all  into 
perspective 
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Stepping  out  of  the  shadows  - - . Phil  de  Glanirtlle  taking  centre  stage  at  Twickenham  yesterday  after  his  snrprlae  appointment  as  captain  of  England 

De  Glanville  takes  the  lead 


Robert  Armstrong  on  how  the  captain’s 
job  was  passed  from  one  centre  to  another 


The  surprise  ap* 
polntmeat  of  PhU  de 
Glanville  as  Eng- 
land captain  could 
bring  a speedy  reso- 
lution of  the  long-running  dis- 
pute between  the  top  clubs 
and  the  Rugby  Football  Union. 

The  Etach  centre  wants  his 
England  team-mates  to  sign 
contracts  with  the  RFU  as 


soon  as  passible  — which  la 
turn  would  force  the  players’ 
employers,  the  clubs,  to  n^o- 
tiate  a working  agreement 
with  Twickenham  on  a range 
of  related  matters. 

’*We  want  a reconciliadon 
between  the  two  sides  as 
swiftly  as  pomlble.”  de  Gian- 
vine  said  within  minutes  of  his 
appointment  being  announced 


at  Twickenham  yesterday. 
“Rugby  has  been  facing  a 
crazy  situation  this  season  and 
we  need  to  sit  down  and  ham- 
mer out  a deal  with  Bikuc 
(English  Professional  Ru^by 
Union  Clubs  LtdX" 

De  Glanville,  who  Is  28  and 
has  16  caps,  promised  that 
under  his  leaderslup  England 
would  play  a progressive  15- 
man  gme.  Though  his  ap- 
pointment is  initially  for  one 
season.  Eni^and’s  coach  Jack 
Rowell  made  it  clear  that, 
subject  to  Gtness  and  fbrm.  be 


expected  the  Bath  captain  to 
lead  Ekigland  into  the  1999 

World  Cup. 

“The  man  we  appointed  had 
to  be  good  enough  to  hold  his 
place  as  weD.  as  possessing 
leadership  qualities.  Phil  has 
the  ability  to  take  England  for- 
ward In  a fiercely  challen^ng 
environmerit"  Rowell  said. 

De  GlanvlUe,  who  was  edu- 
cated at  Bryanston  and 
Oxford,  where  he  was 
awarded  a Blue  in  1989.  was 
chosen  from  a strong  field 
that  included  Lawrence  Oal- 
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laglin.  Jason  Leonard,  Ben 
Clarke  and  lim  Rodber.  Last 
season  he  captained  Bath  to 
the  league  and  cup  double, 
having  made  his  reputation 
as  a ci^tive  centre  in  the 
early  Nineties  when  Rowell 
was  still  Bath’s  coach. 

“I've  been  a member  of  the 
England  squad  for  four  w five 
years  so  It  should  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  work  with  the 
players  as  captain."  said  de 
Glanville.  who  was  first 
capped  as  a replacement 
against  Smith  Africa  in  1992. 
*Tve  known  Jack  for  a long 
time  and  we  can  be  straight 
with  each  other.  I expect  a 
creative  relationship  to  coo- 
tinue  between  the  two  of  us." 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  Engiaad’s  team  to 
play  imiy  on  November  23, 
which  will  be  announced 
today,  includes  Wili  Carling 
or  Jeremy  Guscott  as  de  Gian- 
vine's  midSeld  partner.  Con- 
spiracy theorists  will  argue 
that  promoting  de  Glanville 
makes  it  relatively  simple  for 
Row^  to  get  rM  of  Carling, 

Certainly  Guscott.  who  has 
been  in  excdlent  form  for 
Batli.  would  have  reason  to 
Feel  a^rieved  if  he  were  left 
out.  though  neither  be  nor 
Carling  is  likely  to  be  in  con- 
tention for  a place  in  Eng- 


land’s next  World  Cup  side. 
“We’ve  already  changed  quite 
a number  of  players  and  there 
are  several  younger  men  such 
as  Gceenstock  and  Green- 
wood coming  through." 
Rowell  said  when  asked  about 
Carling’s  future. 

No  doubt  Rowdl  will  be 
accused  of  creating  his  own 
comfort  zone  by  appointing  a 
famUiar  personality  in  de 
Glanville;  the  Bath  centre  win 
not  embarrass  Rowell  or  rock 
the  boat,  at  least  publi^.  But 
he  is  nothing  If  not  bis  own 
man:  he  must  take  much  of 
the  credit  for  holding  Bath’s 
squad  together  when  senior 
players  were  tempted  to  fol- 
low Clarke  and  leave  the  club 
for  big  money  elsewhere. 

The  key  question,  thou^  is 
whether  de  Glanville.  a force- 
ful three-quarter  who  is 
equally  good  in  attack  and  de- 
fence. can  transfer  his  concept 
of  an  expansive  game  firom 
Bath  to  England  withmit  the 
uiQuential  assistance  of  his 
club  coach  Brian  Ashton,  The 
next  logical  step  for  Rowell 
would  be  to  appoint  Ashton  to 
the  England  coaching  staff. 
But  such  a step  really  would 
be  perceived  as  putting  the 
Bath  mafia  in  full  control. 
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Jim  White 


The  people  have 

spoken:  Des  Lynam  is 
the  foce  of  British  tele- 
vision history.  On  Sun- 
day night,  during  the  mara- 
thon back-slap  that  was  the 
60th  anniversary  of  the  BBC . 
they  were  all  there — Alan 
Whi(±er.  Noel  Edmonds,  the 
Dlmblebys.  Ronnie  Corbett 
too hopi^  they  might  have 
to  find  shelf  space  back  home 
ibr  the  ugly  award  that  had 
been  cast  for  the  occaston. 

But  it  was  Des  the  British 
public  voted  for  as  the  person- 
ality of  the  television  age.  Car- 
oline Hook,  as  Mrs  Merton, 
lost  all  dignity  as  shepre- 
sented  him  with  his  gong. 
Speaking,  she  said,  for  meno- 
pause women  everywhere, 
shel^t  at  him  like  an  over- 
nccited  goal^rer  as  he  ap- 
peared up  on  tiie  stage,  wrap- 
ping bar  support-stockl^- 
clad  thighs  round  bis  hips  and 
gazing  baleful^  into  his  eyes. 

“Do  that  agahi,"  said  Des 
when  she  finished.  Out  of 

politeness,  presumably. 

As  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause firom  an  audience  of  his 
peers  suggested,  I^mam  was  a 
deserving  winner:  the  rest  do 
not  come  close  in  the  univer- 
sality of  their  cathode-ray  ap- 
peal. ITiere  is  something 
abOTxt  him  beyond  simply  tick- 
ling the  fontasles  of  the  female 
over-fifUes,  however,  even 
though  it  was  probably  their 
votes  which  pn^ielled  him 
into  Mrs  ^fe^ton’s  martial 
arts  embrace. 

It  is  not,  either,  just  his  abil- 
ity to  rem^  unfiappable  In 
aU  circumstances  which 
makes  us  mark  him  out  as  a 
legKid:  a quality  demon- 
strated in  the  wonderful  mo- 
ment shown  again  during  the 
celebratory  show  in  which  he 
retained  his  poise  while  over 
his  shoulder,  in  the  stud  io 
whose  inner  workings  were 
exposed  to  emphasise  the 
bustle  that  is  live  television 
sport,  a fist-fi^t  raged  be- 
tween two  technicians  (scrap- 
ping, you  assume,  over  who 
got  to  type  into  the  teleprinter 
the  score  East  Fife  4.  Forfar  5). 
And.  though  It  is  true  be  is 

beamed  into  British  living 
rooms  more  frequenfiy  than 
anyone  else,  and  fiiat  Rory 
Bremner's  forensic  decon- 
struction of  his  verbal  tics  has 
made  him  an  essential  part  of 
every  bar-room  impression- 
ist's repertoire  ("bey,  stick 


around,  wbj'  don't  you")  the 
Lynam  preeminence  in  the 
national  consciousness  is  not 
sol^’  todo  with  his  ubiquity. 

It  was  tile  way  he  received 
his  award  which  said  every- 
thingabout  his  ptece  in  our 
affection.  He  to^  it  with  a 
raised  e^Ybrow.  a sardonic 
jHjrse  ofthe  Ups.  a smirk  which 
acknowledged  that,  though  tiie 
obj^  was  hideous,  hey.  he 
urns  bloody  glad  to  have  landed 
it.  That's  the  thing  about  Des 
[^"un:  he  crystallises  what 
we  British  like  to  think  of  ns 
the  ideal  approach  to  sp^Be 
obsessed  by  it  desperttiely 
want  to  win.  but  at  all  times 
retain  an  ironic,  detached  air, 
a rw^sation  that  at  heart  the 
whole  thir«  is  faintly  absurd. 

It  is  the^  tfe  si£cle  retdign- 
ment  of  the  old  Victorian  ethos 
about  it  not  being  the  winning 
but  the  taking  p^  which  is 
unportant. 

Those  who  attendedthe  lat- 
est Olympics  in  Atlanta  were 
appalled  by  the  Amcaican  tde- 
viskm  coverage.  Driven  by 
comraercial  interests,  the 
broedcastswererebl^jingo- . 
istic.  turning  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a festival  of  Drlend6hip 
into  a circus  of  triumphalism. 
Oh  for  Des.  everyone  in  tempo- 
rary exile  said,  to  present  us  : 
with  a bit  per^^ve. 

True  enoi;^.  But  one  thing  . 
about  Des:  his  is  an  attitude 
forged  b>'  circumstance.  Just 
after  he  had  his  moment  with 
Mrs  Merton,  a montage  ran  of 
highlights  bom  60  years  of 
BBC  sport  Scenes  of  heroic 
foUure  (a  sinking  Boat  Race 
crew.  Nigel  Mansell’s  tyre  eiK- 
plodlng.  Frank  Bruno  rocking 
Mike  Tyson  a couple  ofmln- 
utes  before  being  splattered  all 
over  the  canvas)  mingled  with 
Brit  triumphs  from  the  shal- 
low end  of  the  isteniational 
sporting  pool  (Torvill  and 
Deatu  some  rowing,  the  men's 
hockey  team  a couple  of  Olym- 
pics ago  beating  (Germany). 

SPEND  yourllfefiont- 
Ing  that  sort  iff  mate- 
rial and  psychological 
survival  depends  on 
the  discovery  of  a sense  of  pro- 
portion. Become  too  enga^ 
by  the  perpetual  cycle  of 
ure  at  football,  ni^y,  cricket, 
athletics  and  tennis  he  pre- 
sides over  on  television  and 
Des  would  havecradeed  long 
ago.  developing  into  a gibber- 
ing wreck  thwarted  patrio- 
tism. another  Fred  Trueman. 
And  if  all  be  had  to  present 
was  a procession  of  victory*, 
there  would  have  l^n  no  need 
to  display  those  quirks  (ff  char- 
acter wUch  have  gained  him  a 
place  in  all  our  affection^  if  we 
won  occasionally,  we  wouldn’t 
need  his  arched  eyebrow  to 
remindusitisoDlyagame.lt 
is  an  odd  calling,  our  safety 
vsdve  against  intematitnal 
sporting  decline,  but  Des 
Lynam  it  his  own. 


Women  who 
have  suffered 
domestic 
violence 
assume  that 
Hoddle  is 
cynically 
ignoring  the 
fact  that  a 
man  is  a 
wife-beater 
because  he 
might  be  a 
sporting 
worid-teater. 
In  fact,  it  is 
more  likely 
that  the 
coach  has  set 
himself  to  save 
Gazza’s  soul. 
Mark  Lawson 
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9 The  family  effects  Oddly  the 

Span'ish.  Moorish . . . 

10  ...  and  German.  foHowing 
Jerry  on  the  beat  ^ 

1 1 11 Z Will  a mad  queen  min  a 
form  of  William's  novel? 
(7.3.i.g) 

13  AnRalian/lrishassemblyovef^ 
turned  the  Greek  aecount 

14  Terribly(Sset.oneTO(s 
more  than  eiwugh  ^ 

16  Singulartyverygiuasypafming 
Of  rupee  and  Arab  coin  (1  Sj) 

IB  European  girt'd  ignorance  is 
compounded  outside  the  ' 
ehuich(^ 

81  The  official  papers  knock 
heroin^ 

22  A bishop  made  a short- 
length  ski-run,  repeated  in 
WitlLam'snovel(7) 

23  Flounder  chases  the  second 
bird  (7) 


84  Americana,  warned  to 
remember  a strike  ring  (5) 
2S  About  corrupt  Scotsman 
taking  Inanamerofnames 

Dosm 


1 To  find  William's  novel  fit’s 
not  here^,  I've  Joined  the 
Royal  Society  0,7) 

2 The  defeated  side  quit  in 
turwoO^ 

3 Wpstedtime,  lacking  inrUal 
decision  to  be  wed  ^ ' 

4 fete,  having  a rising 
temper(4) 

5 As  an  opponent,  R^upto 
fetherto  getthestfnkarl  (IQ) 

6 Undisdplined  soldierstod- 
tap  to  a bit  of  light  mu^  (Q 

7 Commission  a saml-quaver 
by  Django?  Not  halfi 

8 In  a state.  Rosalind  lost  her 
head  in  the  forest 

14  Ml6nomersforsoftfhA7(1()| 
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15  Reedy  to  show  improve- 
ment nothing  less?  Ready 
when  you  arw  (3.3,4) 

17  A parrot  who  took  on  the 

18  One  m-moment  overdue  to 
kin  the  fatted  calf  (8) 

20  A balloon  for  a chatterbox 
(3.3) 

21  BriUsh  Standards  cover 
water  butts  on  the  head 

22  Flying  lighters'  ace,  raised 
^>road(4) 

23  Cash  oilginaltypsHd  for  foe 
ieseivotr(4) 

Solution  tooieirew 


9 Stuck?  Then  caB  our  sobJtions  foe 
on  OBOI  aas  880.  (fete  east  50p  per 
nfoule  imen-AI.  Buf^Cpm.  and  45p 
per  mnin  at  eB  ether  wnte.  Senriee 
euppKadbyATS 
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